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1 Introduction 


Pilgrimage is a point at which several different spheres of activity, often 
considered in separation, intersect. While the religious aspect of pilgrimage 
might be considered primary, pilgrimage usually involves the realms of 
commerce and politics as well. Pilgrims often travel with merchants, where 
there is safety in numbers, and may engage in some trade themselves, such 
that it is often difficult to distinguish the pilgrim from the merchant. Equally, 
political factors become involved as soon as the pilgrim plans an extended 
journey, since travel over long distances invariably entails crossing political 
borders. In these circumstances pilgrims need to obtain official permission 
to travel, or the support of local authorities in the form of an escort or a 
letter of recommendation. 1 

The manuscript that forms the basis for this book is a record of the pilgri¬ 
mage of a Chinese monk in the late tenth century. The manuscript was one 
of thousands that were sealed in a cave in Dunhuang, in Chinese Central 
Asia, in the early eleventh century AD. The cave contained multitudes of 
Buddhist texts, and a smaller but significant amount of ephemeral material 
as well, including old contracts and letters. The cave was opened in the 
early twentieth century, and its contents taken away by explorers to several 
major institutions located in different countries. One of the major deposito¬ 
ries of the Dunhuang material today is the British Library. It is here that our 
manuscript is now located. 

The Chinese monk who owned the manuscript was on a pilgrimage to the 
Buddhist holy land of India. The main part of the manuscript (Manuscript A) 
is a scroll containing the monk’s letters of passage for his journey through 
Tibetan regions of what are now the Chinese provinces of Qinghai and 
Gansu. 2 This scroll was found glued together with two other manuscripts 


1 On the overlapping of mercantile and religious activities see for example van Spengen 
1998 on Tibetan pilgrims and Clarke 1998 on Hindu trading pilgrims. 

2 Here “Tibetan regions” refers to the fact that these areas were dominated politically and 
culturally by Tibetans and Tibetophone peoples like the Azha (Ch. Tuyuhun BiSi?). 
It includes much of the Hexi corridor MiHiiEJl®, the trade route that connects Central 
China with the trade routes to the west. The region is known to Tibetans as Dokham 
(mdo khams ) or Amdo (a mdo). 
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that the pilgrim acquired on his travels. The longest part is what we call 
Manuscript B, with a Chinese sutra on the recto and Tibetan tantric texts on 
the verso. Finally, the smallest part is Manuscript C, which has a Chinese 
text commemorating the building of a monastery near Liangzhou, which 
turns out to be a copy of an inscription from the early seventh century. Cru¬ 
cially, the colophon to this manuscript states that the copy was made in 968 
by the monk Daozhao, thus providing us with a date and a name. 

These three manuscripts together form a single record of a pilgrimage. 
They are referred to throughout this book as the “Daozhao manuscript”, 
after what was probably the name of the monk himself. 3 The manuscript is a 
unique record of a pilgrimage, its multiple nature opening up for us the mul¬ 
tifarious purposes of pilgrimage and the many functions of the manuscript. 
It also sheds light on a crucial period of history, the second half of the tenth 
century, when both China and Tibet were just beginning to attain some level 
of stability after more than a century of fragmentation. 


1.1 Passports and letters of passage in China 

The passport has a long history in China. 4 Passports are attested as far back 
as the beginning of the first century AD, during the Han dynasty. Among the 
wooden documents from the Etsin-gol region there are several permits for 
travel, in which the issuer of the passport requests that the holder be allowed 
to pass through official boundaries, primarily customs posts. 5 By the third 
century Silk Road trade was flourishing, and numerous traders, especially 
Sogdians from the Iranian regions, travelled east to Central Asia and China. 
The biography of an official from the Central Asian town of Dunhuang, 
Cang Ci MW (fl. 227-232) relates how he helped Sogdian traders complete 
their journeys. 6 The biography states that previously such merchants had 

3 The manuscript is IOL Tib J 754. As we will see below, the name Daozhao UjBp ap¬ 
pears in the colophon of part C of the manuscript. It is quite possible that this is the 
name of the pilgrim monk, although it might equally be the name of a scribe hired by 
the monk. In calling this manuscript the ‘"Daozhao manuscript” we intend to give it a 
memorable name, but the reader should keep in mind that the application of the name 
Daozhao to the pilgrim monk is only a hypothesis. 

4 On the history of the passport in general, see Torpey 2000, Alter 2003, and Lloyd 
2003. 

5 At this time passports appear to have been known by various names. By the end of the 
Han dynasty (206BC-220AD), guosuo seems to have become standard. The term guo- 
suo was then used through to the end of the Tang dynasty. 

6 Sanguozhi Hi£: 512. 
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been stopped at Dunhuang so that the officials there could buy their goods 
at prices much lower than they would fetch in China. Cang Ci allowed 
them to pass, and facilitated their journeys with the issue of passports ( guo - 
suo iMfJT). 7 

During the Tang dynasty (618-907) the use of the official passport be¬ 
came especially widespread as the movement of every private individual 
was regulated by means of the guosuo. During this period the form of the 
passport was standardized, and the contents held very specific information 
about the route that the bearer was allowed to travel. This regulation of the 
movement of private individuals, including merchants and pilgrims, was 
undoubtedly restrictive, but the high degree of state control also allowed 
long-distance trade and pilgrimage to flourish. This degree of regulation 
could no longer be maintained after the interregnum of 755-763, when the 
previous level of centralized state control, especially of China’s western re¬ 
gions, was no longer possible. The next strong dynasty to emerge in China, 
the Song (960-1279), did not revive the guosuo passport of the Tang, but 
instead opted for a more general official certification for travel (gongping 

&3S). 

Outside of the areas of China under centralized state control, less official 
forms of the passport were also used. We find an example of this in the 
biography of the pilgrim Xuanzang ij'K) (596-664), who travelled from 
China to India via the Silk Road. The king of Turfan, one of the major oasis 
states on the pilgrim’s route, gave Xuanzang twenty-four letters addressed 
to local rulers at various points on the journey. Each letter requested an 
escort and new horses for the pilgrim. 8 Letters of passage like these are to 
be distinguished from the passports issued by a centralized state. In the pre¬ 
modern period, such letters were often associated with pilgrimage. 9 


7 Arakawa 2001: 2-3. The following section is mainly drawn from Arakawa’s excellent 
survey of the passport system of the Tang dynasty. On the Tang guosuo, see also Cheng 
2000 . 

8 This is recounted in Xuanzang’s biography. See Beal 1911: 30. 

9 We have examples from Medieval England, for instance, of petitions for letters of pas¬ 
sage from would-be pilgrims to Rome, now held in the UK National Archives. In 1378, 
Robert de Kyrkeby requested a writ of passage through the English ports of Dover and 
Sandwich, for a pilgrimage to Rome (Doc. no.SC 8/206/10270; a record of the grant¬ 
ing of this license is found in CCR 1377-81: 528). A little later, in the early fifteenth 
century, William Fynche, a chaplain, made a similar request for “letters of passage to 
the keepers of passage at the ports of London, Dover, Sandwich and Orwell” (Doc. no. 
SC 8/206/10270). 
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1.2 Light on the dark ages 

By the end of the ninth century, both the Tang dynasty of China and the 
Yarlung dynasty of Tibet had been fatally weakened by internal strife. By 
the tenth century both China and Tibet experienced the usurpation of cen¬ 
tralized control by regional warlords. This led to a lapse in the keeping of 
official records, which means that we know much less of the tenth century 
than the centuries that preceded and followed it. In traditional Tibetan histo¬ 
ries, the tenth century is known as “the era of fragmentation” (sil bu’i dus), 
and is chiefly characterised as a period of uprisings against the representa¬ 
tives of the Tibetan imperial authorities, and a persecution and collapse of 
the Buddhist monastic system that they had supported. 

The Tibetan historical tradition, which is mainly concerned with reli¬ 
gious matters, presents a consistent narrative of this dark period. This is 
the story of the preservation of the Buddhist monastic lineage by certain 
monks in the far north-eastern corner of Tibet, known to Tibetans as Amdo. 
According to this narrative, refugee monks from central Tibet passed on the 
monastic ordination to local monks in Amdo at the end of the ninth century, 
and this monastic community was instrumental in re-introducing monastic 
Buddhism to Central Tibet in the late tenth century. 10 

There is little contemporary evidence to support these traditional nar¬ 
ratives. But Daozhao’s letters of passage were written by Tibetan officials 
and monks from this very same area, at this crucial time. They represent 
a chance to cast some light upon this dark period, and they confirm that 
there was indeed a thriving Buddhist monastic culture in the region during 
the latter part of the tenth century. In fact, they show that the geographical 
extent and social influence of Tibetan monastics was greater than what is 
suggested in the traditional narratives. And they also show something not 
stated outright in the these narratives: a close relationship between secular 
and monastic power. This was to be a significant feature of Tibetan history 
from this point through to the twentieth century. * 11 


1.3 Materiality and the manuscript 

There is much to be said for approaching the study of manuscripts as an 
investigation of their materiality, that is, their role in material culture. In 


10 See Chapter 4 for a discussion of these narratives and their sources. 

11 On this aspect of Tibetan culture see Cuppers 2004. 
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anthropological discussions materiality signifies the foregrounding of the 
material objects produced by a society, rather than subjects that compose 
that society. Of course, there is also a recognition here of the interdepen¬ 
dence of human subjects and the objects they create. The changing status 
of objects, in dependence on how they are perceived and valued by people, 
was the subject of The Social Life of Things, an influential collection of 
anthropological studies published in 1986, in which the introductory essay 
argued for the study of the trajectory of objects as they move in and out of 
different conditions of identification. 12 In a chapter of this collection en¬ 
titled “The Cultural Biography of Things,” Igor Kopytoff explored the basic 
principles required for the biography of a material object: 

In doing the biography of a thing, one would ask questions similar to 
those one asks about people: What, sociologically, are the biographical 
possibilities inherent in its “status” and in the period and culture, and 
how are these possibilities realized? Where does the thing come from and 
who made it? What has been its career so far, and what do people con¬ 
sider an ideal career for such things? What are the recognized “ages” or 
periods in the thing’s “life,” and what are the cultural markers for them? 
How does the thing’s use change with its age, and what happens when it 
reaches the end of its usefulness? 13 

It is clear that many of these questions can be asked of the manuscripts that 
reside in museums and private collections all over the world. Most ma¬ 
nuscripts have passed through several different stages in their “lives” and 
been accorded different kinds of status by those who have commissioned, 
written, owned, repaired, sold or collected them. The attempt to reconstruct 
a manuscript’s biography is initially helpful in alerting us to the cultural 
specificity of our own perception that the manuscript has a particular status 
and use - such as being in a museum collection and containing a text which 
engages our interest. Subsequently, as we study the manuscript’s historical 
trajectory, we can move toward a reconstruction, if only partial, of the way 
a manuscript functioned, and the way it was perceived, at various points in 
its career. 

Thus the study of manuscripts is, whether implicitly or explicitly, also a 
study of materiality. When we study a manuscript we must take into account 
the circumstances of its creation. These include the individuals who crea- 


12 Appadurai 1986. 

13 Kopytoff 1986: 66-67. 
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ted it, as well as the wider social norms that allowed it to come into being. 
We must also consider the physical elements that had to come together to 
produce the manuscript, including the paper, ink and writing implement. 14 
In this activity we are engaged in a mental disassembling of the manuscript 
into its social and physical causes and conditions. A manuscript is never 
truly finished, but goes on to perform a variety of functions. It may evolve 
textually through later emendation and additions, and even if it does not, 
it may still change its role over time, and this changing role may help us 
understand the cultures in which the manuscript existed. This was the ar¬ 
gument of a pioneering work of art historical theory published in 1962, 
George Kubler’s The Shape of Time. Kubler wrote: 

Our choice of “the history of things” is more than a euphemism to replace 
the bristling ugliness of “material culture.” This term is used by anth¬ 
ropologists to distinguish ideas, or “mental culture” from artefacts. But 
the “history of things” is intended to reunite ideas and objects under the 
rubric of visual forms: the term includes both artefacts and works of art, 
both replicas and unique examples, both tools and expressions-in short, 
all materials worked by human hands under the guidance of connected 
ideas developed in a temporal sequence. From all these things a shape in 
time emerges. 15 

Kubler thus argued that every cultural object should be considered as mul¬ 
tiple, a collection of traits, each of which has its own “systematic age”, 
that is, its particular links with tradition and past cultural practice. Thus 
he hoped that the analysis of an object could return it to the flow of time, 
rather than placing it in an arbitrary, static category. Such an approach is 
eminently suited to the deep study of a single manuscript. The manuscript 
at the centre of this study is itself many kinds of object. It is not just an ad¬ 
ministrative document, a religious souvenir, or a carrier of sacred texts; it is 
all of these things and more, in that it is an artefact of a particular activity: 
pilgrimage. 

In this book we will trace the trajectory of the manuscript over time du¬ 
ring the course of the pilgrimage; we will see how it performed different 
functions for different people; we will show the composite nature of the 


14 One of the few comprehensive studies of a Dunhuang manuscript that takes these fac¬ 
tors into account is Teiser 1994. 

15 Kubler 2008 [1962]: 8. Priscillia Colt’s review is a clear summary of Kubler’s ap¬ 
proach and aims in the book (of which he approved); see Colt 1963. 
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manuscript by notionally taking it apart and seeing what we can leam from 
its composite parts. Each of these parts has its own trajectory in time; that 
is to say, each part has different cultural antecedents, had different meaning 
and value when it was created and first used, and is treated differently by 
different fields of study in modern scholarship. And yet the parts of the 
manuscript are also interlinked in that they were put together by a certain 
pilgrim in the tenth century, and carried with him as personal property, be¬ 
fore being deposited in Dunhuang. Thus at the end of this book we will no¬ 
tionally put the manuscript back together again, and look at how the cultural 
paths of its individual parts meet in this singular artefact. 


1.4 The structure of the book 

In Part 1 we discuss the cultural setting for the Daozhao manuscript, begin¬ 
ning in Chapter 2 with an introduction to the Dunhuang manuscript collec¬ 
tion. This was the home of the manuscript for a thousand years, the quietest 
years in its biography. The question of how the manuscript ended up in this 
great hidden cache is inseparable from questions about the nature of the 
cache itself. Was it a sacred rubbish heap? Was it an extension of a nearby 
monastic library? Arguments about the identity of the cave have tended to 
focus on one particular function, but here we argue that these functions are 
not exclusive, and we highlight the sometimes neglected magical aspect of 
Buddhist manuscripts as representations of the Buddha’s body. 

In Chapter 3 we look at the tradition of pilgrimage in China. Considering 
the prevalence of the theme of the journey to the West in Chinese history 
and culture, it is of major significance to find first-hand material like the 
Daozhao manuscript which documents such a journey. Material evidence 
related to the pilgrimages is scarce, as most of what has come down to us 
(in artistic and literary forms) was intended to be preserved and in many 
ways represents the result of a conscious, and consequently artificial, effort 
to create an idealized image of the pilgrim and the act of pilgrimage. In 
contrast, our manuscript is one of the few which affords us a glimpse into 
the details of how such journeys were carried out and who supported the 
pilgrims along the way. 

In Chapter 4 we discuss the political and cultural role of Tibetan-speakers 
in what is now the Chinese provinces of Qinghai and Gansu. This was the 
world through which the pilgrim passed in the second half of the tenth cen¬ 
tury, a realm of petty kingdoms and gilded monasteries. The letters in the 
Daozhao manuscript allow us a unique insight into the day-to-day affairs 
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of these Tibetan kingdoms, and in their correspondence between secular 
and monastic officials, they give an impression of how the religious and 
secular spheres were interacting, and to some degree merging during this 
period. 

Then in Part 11 the Daozhao manuscript itself comes to the centre of our 
study. In Chapter 5 examine the composite nature of the manuscript, and 
how it came to be put together in this form. This is a kind of archaeology, in 
which we travel back from the current state of the manuscript in the British 
Library, through the changes imposed on the manuscript by the archivists 
of the India Office Library, to the function of the component parts of the 
manuscript as it was assembled by the pilgrim. Each component is then 
analysed in more detail in the chapters that follow. 

In Chapter 6 we look at one panel of the manuscript that is a copy of a 
stele inscription (Manuscript C), and argue that this is a souvenir of pilg¬ 
rimage. The inscription commemorates the building of the Gantong mo¬ 
nastery on Mount Yu near Liangzhou, and this copy of it is particularly 
important because its colophon contains a name and a date. The inscription 
was copied by the monk Daozhao in the year of 968. There is also evidence 
that while this particular manuscript copy was produced in the tenth cen¬ 
tury, the original inscription (i.e. the text itself) commemorates the building 
of the Gantong monastery three and a half centuries earlier. In terms of 
the handwriting, Daozhao’s copy of the inscription is very similar to the 
Chinese notes that appear between the Tibetan letters on another part of the 
manuscript, suggesting that the two were either written by the same person, 
or produced within the confines of the same monastic community. In either 
case, it is clear that the date of 968 in Daozhao’s colophon holds true not 
only for the copy of the inscription but also, at least approximately, for the 
Tibetan letters. This also suggests that the pilgrim whose advancement the 
letters of introduction were supposed to facilitate was in fact Daozhao, and 
thus we have put his name to our group of manuscripts. 

In Chapter 7 we examine the Chinese sutra that is found on the large 
scroll section the manuscript (Manuscript B). This is a copy of juan 3 of 
the Dafangbian Fo baoenjing (*T.03.0156), or the Sutra 

of Repaying Kindness, an apocryphal Buddhist scripture which was highly 
popular as an artistic theme in the wall paintings at the Dunhuang caves. 
The text itself also occurs in numerous copies among the Dunhuang man¬ 
uscripts. One of these includes a colophon stating that it was copied on 
behalf of the monk Daoyuan, who is known to have returned from India 
in 965, only a few years before Daozhao’s pilgrimage. This copy has a 
Khotanese medical text on the verso. Therefore, these two copies of the text 
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show a number of similarities: both were created in the 960s in the course 
of a pilgrimage of Chinese monks to India. In addition, the verso of both 
manuscripts contains non-Chinese texts of pragmatic nature. 

In Chapter 8 we look at the Tibetan texts that are written on the verso of 
this scroll. These are tantric texts, and we show here that they are closely 
aligned with developments in Tibetan Buddhism elsewhere during the same 
period, including for example rituals focused on the bodhisattva of compas¬ 
sion Avalokitesvara and the wrathful rituals of the kila dagger. The scroll 
also contains a treatise on Mahayoga, by far the most popular expression of 
Buddhist tantric practice in tenth-century Tibet. An analysis of the handwri¬ 
ting on this scroll shows that it was written by more than one person, and 
this suggests that the scroll that originally contained a Chinese copy of the 
Baoenjing was later re-used by a community of tantric practitioners to re¬ 
cord texts in an ad-hoc fashion, possibly from itinerant tantric teachers. We 
also show that Tibetan was the language for teaching and recording the texts 
of Mahayoga, even for Chinese people, and that the authors of these texts 
may have been non-Tibetans using the language for this specific purpose. 

Finally in Chapter 9 we offer a transcription and discussion of the Tibe¬ 
tan letters of passage and the Chinese notes that surround them. We discuss 
here the fact that all of the letters are written by officials with Tibetan, or 
partially Tibetan names and apart from one ‘open letter’ are addressed to 
high-ranking monks. This close relationship between secular and monastic 
spheres becomes even closer in the final letters, which are written by a 
figure who seems to straddle the secular and religious realms. Other histo¬ 
rical sources suggest that this was increasingly common from the eleventh 
century onwards, both here and in other parts of Tibet, and these letters sug¬ 
gest that this process was well-underway already by the 960s. Having thus 
disassembled the Daozhao manuscript in order to consider its parts in isola¬ 
tion from each other, we then bring them together again in the Conclusion, 
and discuss their relation to each other, and the changing roles occupied by 
this composite manuscript as it moved through time and space. 



2 The Dunhuang Manuscripts 


2.1 The discovery of the cave 

At the very beginning of the twentieth century a huge cache of ancient 
manuscripts was discovered in the Buddhist cave complex near the desert 
town of Dunhuang in China. Dunhuang had once been a great centre of 
Buddhism, located at a crossroads on the ancient Silk Road, but by the 
twentieth century it had become a quiet town in China’s western provinces. 
Dunhuang was particularly well known for the Buddhist Mogao cave com¬ 
plex, a long cliff face studded with hundreds of beautifully painted caves 
located to the southeast of the town. 

In the year 1900 the caves were in the care of a single monk, Wang 
Yuanlu TBIi, who was using what little funds he had to restore some of 
the caves. In the course of his work Wang discovered a hidden chamber off 
the side of one of the large caves. This chamber was packed from floor to 
ceiling with manuscripts and paintings. Rumours of the find began to circu¬ 
late through the area as Wang sold some of the scrolls, or gave them away 
as presents. The news soon reached the British-Hungarian explorer Aurel 
Stein (1862-1943), who was in the middle of his second Central Asian ex¬ 
pedition. Stein hurried to the caves, realizing that other explorers active in 
Central Asia would not be far behind. 1 

Over the course of several days, Stein negotiated with Wang, who was 
initially unwilling to part with any of the manuscripts. Stein described his 
first glimpse of the cave thus: 

The sight of the small room disclosed was one to make my eyes open 
wide. Heaped up in layers, but without any order, there appeared in the 
dim light of the priest’s little lamp a solid mass of manuscript bundles ri¬ 
sing to a height of nearly ten feet, and filling, as subsequent measurement 
showed, close on 500 cubic feet. The area left clear within the room was 
just sufficient for two people to stand in. 2 


1 On Stein’s explorations, see Mirsky 1998 and Whitfield 2004b. 

2 Stein 1912 (Ruins of Desert Cathay ), vol. II: 172. 
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Ultimately a combination of monetary payments and Stein’s canny com¬ 
parison of himself to Xuanzang, the iconic seventh century pilgrim who 
carried Buddhist scriptures from India to China, convinced Wang to part 
with a significant portion of the manuscripts. Other explorers soon followed 
Stein. Eight months later the Frenchman Paul Pelliot (1878-1945) arrived. 
Pelliot spent several days selecting manuscripts, compiling a haul compar¬ 
able to Stein’s. In 1909 Pelliot showed a selection of his newly acquired ma¬ 
nuscripts to local scholars in Beijing. The Chinese authorities, spurred into 
action, issued an order for all of the Chinese manuscripts remaining in the 
library cave to be brought to Beijing. This was carried out with only partial 
success, and later visits to Dunhuang by Japanese and Russian expeditions 
also carried away smaller but still significant collections of manuscripts. 3 

By the end of this period of acquisition the original contents of the 
Dunhuang cave were scattered across the globe. The largest manuscript 
collections are now held at the British Library (London), the Bibliotheque 
nationale de France (Paris) and the National Library of China (Beijing). 
Other major Dunhuang collections are held at the National Museum of 
India (New Delhi) and the Institute of Oriental Manuscripts (St Petersburg). 
The objects that Aurel Stein acquired from Central Asia were initially split 
between several different institutions. The manuscript material was given to 
the British Museum, the India Office Library and the British Government 
of India. By 1982 most of the manuscript material from the British Museum 
and India Office Library had been transferred to the British Library. The 
British Museum collection now comprises mainly the illustrated and three- 
dimensional items brought back by Stein. The manuscript that is at the 
centre of our study was one of those that were originally deposited in the 
India Office Library, and now resides at the British Library. 


2.2 The contents of the cave 

The contents of the manuscripts that came out of the cave are extraordina¬ 
rily diverse. They are written in over a dozen languages, of which Tibetan 
and Chinese are the most common, followed by Sanskrit, Khotanese, Sog- 


3 It was originally thought that a number of Chinese scrolls had been stolen en route to 
Beijing. In fact these scrolls were stolen from the Ministry of Education in Beijing, as 
explained in Rong Xinjiang 2002. Moreover, the remaining Tibetan manuscripts ap¬ 
pear to have been of no interest to the Chinese authorities at this time, and were left in 
Gansu, where they remain today; see van Schaik 2002. 
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Fig. 1 Stein’s plan of the manuscript cave, showing the location of the altar and the in¬ 
scription commemorating the monk Hongbian ( Serindia, v. 3, Plans: 43). 


dian and Uighur, among others. The texts themselves range across a variety 
of genres; the following is an attempt to map out the most important of 
these: 

(i) First of all, the largest group is the Buddhist sutras. These include thou¬ 
sands of copies of certain popular texts like the Perfection of Wisdom Sutra, 
the Lotus Sutra and the Sutra of Golden Light. Most of these sutras are 
translations from Indie texts, though some are so-called apocryphal sutras, 
composed or compiled from existing material in China or Central Asia. Of¬ 
ten we have many copies of the same sutra, sometimes running into hun¬ 
dreds or even thousands. This can be understood in the light of the emphasis 
in the Mahayana on the merit to be gained from making copies of sutras. 
Some of the Mahayana sutras contain passages that encourage their own 
propagation, enjoining their readers to spread the sutra by reading, memo¬ 
rizing and reciting it. Some, like the Lotus Sutra and the Diamond Sutra, 
also specifically suggest making copies of the sutra. 4 


4 For a recent discussion of this aspect of Buddhist cultures, see Kieschnick 2003, chapter 3. 
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All such activity is said to generate religious merit resulting in better 
circumstances in this life and those that follow. In China, folk-stories tell 
of ordinary folk who copied sutras, or paid for them to be copied, and were 
rewarded after death. The colophons of many of the sutras from the Dun- 
huang cave are proof of the general belief in the efficacy of the merit gen¬ 
erated from copying sutras. They usually dedicate the resulting merit to 
their own future lifetimes, to their families, or to sentient beings in general. 
Sometimes a local lord or distant king might sponsor a mass sutra-copying 
project. The Tibetan emperor Tri Tsug Detsen (r. 815-841), for example, 
ordered hundreds of copies of the large Perfection of Wisdom Sutra to be 
made at Dunhuang when it was under Tibetan rule in the ninth century. 
Many of these ended up in Cave 17. 

(ii) Other Buddhist scriptures that were not so heavily copied include the 
texts of the vinaya (the basis for the monastic rule), commentaries explain¬ 
ing the sutras, treatises by great Indian Mahayana exegetes like Nagarjuna 
and Vasubhandu, and a few tantras. With the advent of printing we find 
some sutras made from woodblock prints, like the famous Diamond Sutra 
printed in 868. By the tenth century hundreds of prayer sheets were being 
printed, mostly with images of a buddha or bodhisattva above the syllables 
of a sacred spell (dharant). 

Other Buddhist manuscripts are of a more local nature, works written 
by Buddhists from China, Tibet, and Central Asian kingdoms like Khotan. 
Here we find more evidence of the culture behind the manuscripts. There 
are collections of prayers to be recited, instructions on meditation known 
as sadhana, rituals for funerals and other important occasions, notes from 
lectures, simple catechisms of Buddhist doctrine, and so on. There was ap¬ 
parently a thriving Buddhist society in and around Dunhuang through to the 
beginning of the eleventh century when the cave was closed (and probably 
after this as well, through to the period of Mongol rule in the thirteenth 
century). 5 Buddhist monks received financial support from the local laity, 
and in return performed various kinds of ritual for them. 

(iii) Though no other religion challenged the popularity of Buddhism at Dun¬ 
huang in the first millennium CE, several other religions are represented in 
the manuscripts, including Christianity (of the Nestorian heresy), Judaism, 
Manichaeism, Daoism. A series of unnamed local practices that are not so 
easily classified as one religion or another are also present, such as the cults 
of local spirits, which sometimes came into conflict with Buddhism, as they 


5 On the social role of the monks (and nuns), see Gernet 1995 and Hao 1998. 
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involved animal sacrifice. 6 We also find divination practices of various kinds, 
including astrology, reading the shapes of clouds, and mirror divination. Pop¬ 
ular literature is represented in stories known as “transformation texts” ( bian- 
wen Hi), that would often have been told by travelling storytellers and took 
elements from Buddhism as well as other popular traditions. 7 

(iv) Though much outnumbered by the religious material, there is a signi¬ 
ficant number of secular manuscripts - mainly official records of one kind 
or another. We have for instance official letters, contracts, land and tax re¬ 
gistries and royal chronicles. These may have originally been part of a local 
official archive. They certainly contain documents from the various rulers 
of Dunhuang, especially from the Tibetan overlords, and the local Chinese 
rulers that followed the fall of the Tibetan empire. 

(v) Finally, there are the non-textual items. Most numerous are the pain¬ 
tings, most of which are of buddhas and bodhisattvas. Portraits of patrons 
are sometimes included in the lower half of the painting, demonstrating that, 
like the manuscripts, many paintings were commissioned. Again, these are 
evidence of the belief in the meritorious nature of such commissions. Other 
non-textual material includes paper printed with numerous small images of 
buddhas and flowers made of paper. 

The forms of the manuscripts are almost as diverse as their contents, and 
represent some five centuries in the history of bookbinding. The most com¬ 
mon form is the scroll, a long roll of paper created by pasting together 
rectangular sheets. The scroll was used both for Buddhist scriptures and 
secular documents in China. It has been suggested that the scroll form de¬ 
veloped from the earlier Chinese practice of tying bamboo or wooden slips 
together and rolling them up, though recent discoveries of Buddhist scrolls 
from Afghanistan and Northern Pakistan suggest that the form may have 
come to China along with Buddhist manuscripts from the west. Another 
popular form, the pothi, was also closely linked to Buddhism, being based 
on the long and slim Indian palm leaf book form. Pothi pages made from 
paper seem to have appeared first in Central Asia, and then been adapted by 
Chinese and Tibetan Buddhists. 

A later development (probably from the ninth century onwards) in the 
form of the book was based on the scroll form but folded in concertina fa- 


6 This has recently been the subject of a book by Yu Xin (2006) of Fudan University. 

7 On bianwen literature, see Victor Mair’s books Tun-huang popular narratives (Mair 
1983) and T’ang transformation texts (Mair 1989). 
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shion so that each fold was the same size as a pothi leaf. Thus the concertina 
combined two different forms of the book, and can also be seen as a pre¬ 
cursor of the bound book or codex, which is the latest stage of bookbinding 
found in the Dunhuang manuscripts. The codex, similar to the concertina, 
provides easier access to the text at various points than the scroll, while avo¬ 
iding the problems of loose-leaf books presented by the pothi. In Dunhuang 
it seems to have first appeared in the tenth century, and like the concertina, 
was mainly used to record Buddhist texts. This was to become the dominant 
form in China. Though scrolls and codices were also used in Tibet, the pothi 
remained by far the most popular book form there for Buddhist texts. 

The Daozhao manuscript is composed of three scrolls. Though all of 
the book forms mentioned above were in use by the time it was written, 
the scroll form remained the most popular for both secular documents and 
Buddhist scriptures. The scroll form was also quite adaptable, so that ma¬ 
nuscripts could ‘grow’ through the addition of further sheets or become an 
aggregate of several manuscripts. 


2.3 The functions of the cave and the reasons for its sealing 

The hidden chamber in which these manuscripts were found (known in Stein’s 
numbering as Cave 17) was originally a meditation cave, and then funerary 
shrine, for a monk called Hongbian who served as the head abbot of the 
Buddhist institutions at Dunhuang during the early to mid ninth century. The 
centrepiece of the cave was a statue of the abbot in meditation, placed on a 
raised altar with decorative murals on either side. A small recess on one wall 
contained a stone stele with the text of an imperial appointment decree honour¬ 
ing the monk. 8 Funerary caves like this are indeed a common feature in Dun¬ 
huang, though most, commemorating wealthy locals, were of larger size. 9 

Hongbian’s cave may have originally contained some or all of his re¬ 
mains, serving as a reliquary. Some of the monk’s own manuscripts and 
paintings may have been placed here as well; the manuscripts found in the 


8 Hongbian’s statue, though not the stele, was removed before the cave was sealed, and 
was in Cave 362, until it was moved back into the library cave in 1965. See the exten¬ 
sive discussion of this issue in Imaeda 2008: 92-95. Imaeda suggests that the statue 
was moved merely to create more storage space in the cave, disputing the conclusion of 
Ueyama (2002) that the removal was an act of disparagement. 

9 See Ma Shichang 1995: 314. Ma states here that the number of burial caves at the 
Dunhuang site exceeds that of any other Chinese cave site. See also Ma Shichang 1978: 
22-28. 
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cave include many from Hongbian’s lifetime, and a number of personal 
letters addressed to the monk. 10 In any case, like the other funerary caves at 
Dunhuang, it would have served as a site for occasional rituals and regular 
offerings. Such offerings could also have included manuscripts and pain¬ 
tings, since votive offerings of manuscripts are well attested in Chinese and 
Central Asian Buddhist cultures. Stein was the first to suggest this, noting 
that the cave contained many bundles of fragmentary manuscripts: 

I may specially mention numerous small bags carefully packed and sewn 
up in cloth which contained nothing but tiny scraps of paper bearing Chi¬ 
nese characters, apparently fragments of religious texts. They had evi¬ 
dently been picked up and collected for the same superstitious reason 
which now causes Chinese people to rescue from floors and streets all 
bits of inscribed paper for ceremonial burning. * 11 

Stein’s remarks are perceptive, even though he was not fully aware of the 
ritual function of manuscripts in Buddhist cultures. Since Stein’s time simi¬ 
lar bundles of cloth-wrapped fragmentary manuscripts have been discov¬ 
ered in many Buddhist sites, including, recently, in the destroyed statues of 
Bamiyan. Writing of this find, Jens-Uwe Hartmann remarks: 

Books used for such ritual and cosmological purposes no longer function 
only as a means for communicating their verbal contents. The text they 
contain represents an ultimate presence of the Buddha and his super¬ 
natural powers. It is no longer read; on the contrary, it is hidden, placed 
within a container, such as an amulet, reliquary stupa, Buddha image, or 
perhaps an altar. 12 

On the magical function of such votive manuscripts, Hartmann writes that: 

... it is not the quantity and, more irritating for modern scholars, it is not 
the philological completeness of the text that brings about the desired ef¬ 
fects of protection. Texts may be incomplete and still represent the whole 
of the dharma. 13 


10 Letters addressed to Hongbian, or mentioning him, include Pelliot tibetain 999, 1079, 
1199, 1200, 1201, 1202 and 1203. 

11 Stein 1921 (SerIndia)'. 820. 

12 Hartmann 2009: 102. 

13 Hartmann 2009: 102-103. 
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Thus rather than being a simple ‘superstition’, the collecting and depositing 
of tiny manuscript fragments should be understood in the light of the belief 
that even a fragment can serve as a representation of the Buddha’s entire 
teachings, the dharma. Richard Salomon has made this point in his study of 
another hidden manuscript collection, the Gandharl manuscript fragments: 

It can be safely assumed that the manuscripts in question, regardless of 
their specific character or condition, were understood and treated as rel¬ 
ics. The status of their written representations of the words of the Buddha 
(buddhavacana) as dharma-relics (dharma-safira), functionally equiva¬ 
lent to bodily relics (sarTra) of the Buddha or other Buddhist venerables, 
is widely acknowledged in the Buddhist tradition. Thus, the essential 
motivation for interring manuscripts is obvious; it was a form of relic 
dedication . 14 

Salomon goes on to enumerate reasons for the interral of Buddhist manu¬ 
scripts . 15 These may be paraphrased as follows: 

(i) Interral was most often a merit-making exercise, just like the interral of 
bodily relics. 

(ii) In some cases, manuscripts may have been buried alongside the re¬ 
mains of monks. 

(iii) In the case of old or discarded manuscripts, a secondary motivation 
may have been the ritual disposal of useless manuscripts. 

(iv) Finally, manuscripts may have been concealed as “dharma insurance” 
to ensure the survival of the Buddha’s teachings. 

These four rationales essentially cover all of the reasons that have been 
suggested for the sealing of the Dunhuang cave. As well as implying the 
first possibility, Stein also suggested the third, coining a popular term in 
discussing the cave: “sacred waste .” 16 Depositories for unwanted sacred 


14 Salomon 2009: 30. 

15 Salomon 2009: 30-31 (note that below we have swapped the order of items (ii) and 
(iii) in Salomon’s discussion). 

16 This theory was also favoured by Fujieda Akira (1966; 1981) and Fang Guangchang 
(1988; 1991). Fujieda believed that the manuscripts were removed from daily circu¬ 
lation because of the spread of printing. In his English-language introduction to the 
Dunhuang corpus, for example, he criticizes Giles for treating “waste paper discarded 
by the copyists as fragments of regular manuscripts” (Fujieda 1966: 4). Fang, on the 
other hand, attributed the depository to the large-scale inventory project that took 
place sometime during the Tibetan occupation, in the course of which unused manu¬ 
script fragments and other obsolete documents were deposited in the library cave. 
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manuscripts are known in many cultures, with the Jewish geniza being par¬ 
ticularly famous. 17 The Cairo Geniza contained thousands of sacred manu¬ 
script fragments along with secular materials like legal documents and cor¬ 
respondence, a striking parallel with the contents of the Dunhuang cave. In 
Buddhist cultures, the most detailed description of the practice of interring 
unwanted manuscripts is found in Lajos Ligeti’s observations on Mongo¬ 
lian Buddhism, made during his three-year field research (1928-1931) in 
the monasteries of Northern China: 18 

In the lama temple at Niudoukoumen 1 was confronted with an abun¬ 
dance of books from which I could choose. This was because 1 disco¬ 
vered a so-called book cemetery in one of the side buildings, to the left of 
the main gates. The floor of the entire building was covered with Tibetan 
and Mongolian books. After seeing how the books were treated at Xifu- 
miao, it is not hard to imagine why such a great number of them ended 
up in this book cemetery. Even today, most of the larger temples have a 
book cemetery, although in the old days they were actually considered 
indispensable. Holy books could not be burnt, even though some of them 
were worn down to the state of becoming completely unusable. These 
were then thrown into the book cemetery. Still, at the book cemetery at 
Niudoukoumen I could choose not only from useless copies of shabby 
prayer books but was also able to recover a number of rare and precious 
manuscripts and books. As described earlier, the original library had been 
gradually demolished. When the spring wind tore a book apart and blew 
the leaves all over the place, the lamas were unwilling to undertake the 
painstaking task lasting several days to reassemble the books in the cor¬ 
rect order, but instead took the dishevelled leaves and threw them into the 
book cemetery. 19 


This model has come to be known in Dunhuang studies as feiqi shuo (SflfllS, or the 
“waste theory.” 

17 The similarity between the Gandharan manuscript finds and the geniza has been dis¬ 
cussed by Salomon (1999: 81-84). 

18 The following paragraphs are translated from Hungarian, Ligeti's native tongue in 
which he wrote his popular account (Ligeti 1934) of his experiences in the region. 
For the scientific results of this journey, see his French report (Ligeti 1933); for a 
brief English language overview, including translations from his popular account, see 
Galambos 2010. Of course, the customs Ligeti witnessed have no direct connection 
with the Dunhuang caves, and we are citing his observations here only for the sake of 
reference. 

19 Ligeti 1934: 390-391. 
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Ligeti goes on to describe his frustrations in working with this material: 

Truly, few activities are more exciting, and frustrating, than finding a 
complete manuscript, one leaf at a time, in such a book cemetery. On the 
very first day, for example, I found a very valuable Mongolian manuscript 
which was half Shamanic, half Buddhist. The whole thing consisted of 
only sixteen pages and I was about to happily pocket my precious find 
when 1 noticed that the twelfth leaf (each separate leaf had only one num¬ 
ber) was missing. It took me two days of hard search and a considerable 
amount of luck to find the missing twelfth leaf. Unfortunately, I was not 
always so lucky and many leaves I was not able to find. Who knows 
where the wind had taken these? 20 

Indeed, Ligeti’s frustrations are familiar to those who have worked with the 
similar loose-leaf material from the Dunhuang caves, primarily in Sanskrit 
and Tibetan. The lack of pages from the beginning and end of such manu¬ 
scripts, and the often disordered nature of the pages within the manuscripts, 
suggests a similar situation. Elsewhere, Ligeti also describes another “book 
cemetery”: 

The book cemetery in Chaoyang was called “dry well.” This was a small 
separate building, walled up from all sides, with a small opening on one 
side large enough to throw in newer books and dishevelled leaves. There 
was no door on this building but according to the lamas there was no need 
for anyone to get inside anyway. Having said this, one could climb in 
through the opening, if one was determined to do so. The hole was not par¬ 
ticularly deep, thus it would have been relatively easy to climb out again. 
The lamas, however, made sure that no one attempted such a thing. The 
dry well was so stuffed with abandoned books that there was not an inch of 
space to step on. Accordingly, if someone happened to climb in, he would 
unavoidably step on some books, which have been an unforgiveable blas¬ 
phemy in the eyes of the lamas, punishable in the most severe way. 21 

If the Dunhuang cave does represent a similar practice of manuscript dis¬ 
posal, we might expect it to be linked to a local monastery. Stein himself 


20 Ligeti 1934: 391. 

21 Ligeti 1934: 471-472. This account is interesting in part because Rong Xinjiang 2000 
argues that the Dunhuang cave is too large to be considered a repository for damaged 
texts. 
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suggested just such a link when he noted that among the manuscripts 
stamped with the seals of Buddhist libraries, the most common by far are 
from the Sanjie monastery “thus clearly marked as having formed 

part of the monastic library which had supplied the great mass of the manu¬ 
scripts deposited in the chapel.” 22 The connection between the cave and the 
Sanjie monastery was further illuminated by a Dunhuang manuscript that 
had gone unnoticed till the 1980s. It recorded the aspiration of a monk from 
the Sanjie monastery called Daozhen mm-. 

mnmmmm, hwam, mm mmm, mmmmm. 
m mm m. Mftm % 

On [the 29 th of July, 934], the disciple of Sanjie monastery, the mo nk 
Daozhen, having seen that among the contents of the storehouse of his 
temple the sets of scriptures and commentaries were incomplete, thereu¬ 
pon bowed his forehead to the ground and, with devout sincerity, took 
an oath and made a prayer: “1 will go carefully through the cartons and 
storehouses of all the families, seeking after sold and decayed scriptural 
texts. 1 will gather them in the monastery, repair and patch them from 
beginning to end, and pass them down the ages. Their light will beau¬ 
tify the gate of mystery for ten thousand generations and one thousand 
autumns.” 23 

With regard to Daozhen, Stephen Teiser pointed out that the monk had 
many connections to local lay people and was probably from the influential 
Zhang family that ruled Dunhuang after the collapse of Tibetan rule in 848. 
He later rose in seniority and acted as Precept Master, bestowing Buddhist 
precepts between the years 964 and 987. After this date there is no further 
evidence of Daozhen’s activity, and the year of his death must be close to 
987. 

Rong Xinjiang (Rong 2000) suggested that the contents of the cave rep¬ 
resent the fruits of Daozhen’s work to restore and complete the library hold¬ 
ings of his monastery. As his colophon states, Daozhen collected unwanted 
fragmentary or duplicate manuscripts from other monasteries, and used 
them to fill gaps in the Sanjie monastery’s library, or to repair incomplete 


22 Stein 1921: 822. 

23 The manuscript is BD14129 in the collection of the National Library of China, origi¬ 
nally from the collection of Count Otani. The work of Daozhen is discussed in Teiser 
1994: 138-151. The translation here is based on Teiser’s own. 
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works in that library. Thus according to Rong, the existence of so many 
incomplete manuscripts in the Dunhuang cave can be explained as entirely 
due to Daozhen’s efforts in collecting manuscripts from elsewhere. Rong 
also points out that many of the manuscripts are not incomplete, and seem 
to have been originally stored in the cave in neat bundles, with a classifica¬ 
tion system comparable with a Tang dynasty catalogue, the Kaiyuan Shijiao 

iu mjmmm cr.55.2154). 

At some point, Rong argues, the entire library of the Sanjie monastery 
was moved over to the Dunhuang cave and sealed. Thus for Rong, the con¬ 
tents of the Dunhuang cave represent an entire monastic library, and not 
just the cast-off manuscripts from such a library. 24 Rong’s argument has 
been widely cited as a refutation of the earlier theories, but he is perhaps 
unnecessarily dogmatic in rejecting outright the theory that the cave was a 
repository for the disposal of manuscripts. It may be misleading to perceive 
the cave’s function as split between two incompatible options of waste re¬ 
pository on the one hand and library storeroom on the other. In fact these 
uses may have overlapped. The cave contains many manuscripts that some¬ 
how fall in between the categories of waste and library holding; these are 
the hundreds of sponsored copies of Buddhist scriptures. 25 

Manuscripts and paintings were constantly being commissioned by 
monks and donated to monasteries by lay Buddhists, for the sole purpose 
of accruing religious merit. 26 A good example of this is the large num¬ 
ber of copies of a single Buddhist scripture commissioned by one of the 
last Tibetan emperors in the first half of the ninth century. 27 Once com¬ 
pleted, these commissioned or donated manuscripts, often multiple copies 
of the same text, often had no further use. While some kinds of donated 
item - for example, food, shrine items and monks’ robes - were essenti¬ 
ally consumables for the monastery, and others - like bolts of silk - were 
financial assets, copies of scriptures had no further use, and their storage 


24 Rong 2000: 272-273. 

25 Rong’s original article (in Chinese) was criticized in 1996 by Dohi Yoshikazu (1996), 

who argued that the manuscripts from the Sanjie monastery number no more than 
200, a tiny fraction of the cave’s holdings. He points out that another monastery in 
Dunhuang, Baoensi was inspecting and restocking its library at the end of the 

tenth century. 

26 We have another manuscript colophon describing Daozhen’s own commissioning of 
manuscripts and numerous paintings. This is a colophon in Or.8210/S.5663, translated 
in Teiser 1994: 144-145. 

27 On these, see Lalou 1954 and 1964, and Yamaguchi 1996. 
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would always have been an issue for monasteries, especially the smaller 
ones. 28 

Thus one of the functions of Cave 17 at Dunhuang could have been 
to serve as a repository for such manuscripts. This is suggested by John 
Kieschnick in his study of Buddhist material culture in China: 

In this context, the prodigious store of copies of the Diamond Sutra at 
Dunhuang, virtually identical in content and originally belonging to only 
a few monastic libraries, begins to make sense: for the most part these 
are “receipts” for merit-giving transactions, rather than scriptures that 
were read. 29 

The most compelling reason for seeing the cave functioning in this way is 
the fact that over a thousand copies of certain popular scriptures written 
in Chinese and Tibetan were kept there. 30 Another is the fact that the cave 
contains many manuscripts and paintings from the late tenth century, some 
of them apparently having been made only a few years before their inter- 
ral and sealing in the cave. Some of the late manuscripts, and many of the 
paintings, are in a very good condition. Thus the presence of paintings and 
manuscripts in the cave that were complete and relatively new at the time of 
its sealing suggests that the storage of commissioned and donated items was 
another of the cave’s functions, right up until its closure. 

Thus it may be best to approach Cave 17 as having multiple functions 
during the century and a half between its creation and its sealing. We can 
tentatively identify the following functions: 

• A funerary chapel for the leader of the Buddhist community at Dun¬ 
huang, Hongbian. It is likely that manuscripts belonging to the mo nk 
were interred at the time of the cave’s consecration. Later, as a continua¬ 
tion of this practice, manuscripts belonging to, or connected with, other 
revered monks might also have been deposited in the cave. 

• A repository for offerings of manuscripts and paintings. Since Hong- 
bian’s funerary cave was a consecrated shrine, these could be considered 
relics of the dharma (dharma-sanra), in the same way as manuscripts 


28 On the variety of donations to Chinese monasteries, and their economic context, see 
Gemet 1995: 195-228. 

29 Kieschnick 2003: 170. 

30 This is particularly evident from Lionel Giles’ catalogue of the Buddhist manuscripts 
in the Stein collection (see Giles 1957). 
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interred in stupas. The depositing of manuscripts could have happened at 
first in an ad hoc fashion, beginning with the odd manuscript left as an of¬ 
fering, and may have later included, as Stein suggested, votive offerings 
collected when various other caves were cleaned up. 

• A repository for thousands of complete copies of donated or commis¬ 
sioned manuscripts, and some paintings, that could not be accommodated 
in the monastic libraries. These had no immediate practical use, but were 
still active as “receipts” for the merit generated by their donors. 

• A storeroom for the monastic library of the Sanjie monastery, especially 
for the extra manuscripts obtained by the monk Daozhen to supplement 
the monastery’s library. 

As there is evidence to support all of these functions, we need not choose 
between them, and we should keep all of them in mind when we look at 
the specific history of any one Dunhuang manuscript. 31 Indeed, a multiple- 
function model for the cave may best explain its highly miscellaneous con¬ 
tents, that is, the many languages in which the manuscripts are written, the 
variety of conditions in which we find the manuscripts, and the presence in 
the cave of paintings - both fragmentary and complete - and other votive 
materials like paper flowers. 32 

Finally, the question of why the cave was sealed has also excited consid¬ 
erable scholarly debate. Paul Pelliot suggested that the manuscripts were 
placed in the cave and sealed away to protect them at the time of the inva¬ 
sion of Dunhuang by Tangut forces in 1035. 33 There are problems with this 
theory however. Stein pointed out that the arrangement of the cave as he 
found it suggested a gradual and careful depositing of the material. Moreo¬ 
ver, the Tangut kingdom was Buddhist, and would not necessarily have been 
perceived as an immediate threat to Buddhist temples and manuscript hold¬ 
ings. Rong Xinjiang has argued that as the latest date found on any of the 
manuscripts is 1002, the sealing-up must have happened soon after this. He 
offers a modified version of Pelliot’s theory, in which the cave was sealed to 
protect the contents - the library of the Sanjie monastery - from the Islamic 
Karakhanids. This group had invaded Khotan in 1006. Since there was a 


31 We should also be open to adding more functions to this list. For example, the pres¬ 
ence of many complete secular manuscripts (letters, contracts, histories and so on) in 
the cave may be explained by Daozhen’s activities in collecting material for repairing 
Buddhist manuscripts, as Rong (2000) suggests. On the other hand, the cave may have 
been used for the deposit of official manuscripts at other times and for other reasons. 

32 On the paper-cut flowers from the cave, see Whitfield 2004: 268. 

33 Pelliot 1908. 
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close relationship between Khotan and Dunhuang, Rong suggests that news 
of the invasion scared the monks of the Sanjie monastery into sealing up 
their manuscript collection and leaving the scene. 34 However, this does not 
explain why, when an Islamic invasion did not occur, no monks returned 
to retrieve the Sanjie monastery’s library. The Dunhuang area certainly re¬ 
mained a vibrant site of Buddhist activity for several centuries. 35 

We should also take into consideration the fact that after the library cave 
was walled over, the whole corridor of Cave 16 was painted with a new 
mural of Buddhist images. Such a treatment implies a considered and time- 
consuming process, rather than a sudden retreat. In fact, it is quite possible 
that no real or imagined invasion was behind the sealing of the cave. A more 
prosaic explanation could suffice: by the beginning of the eleventh century 
the cave was almost completely full and had outlived all of its uses. 36 The 
main motivation may have been that a patron was willing to sponsor a new 
set of murals for Cave 16. Most of the Dunhuang caves were subject to 
periodic renovation and repainting. 37 Such explanations could equally well 
explain why the contents of the cave were subsequently left undisturbed 
until their accidental discovery centuries later. As they retained their effec¬ 
tiveness as receipts of merit despite being inaccessible, there was no need to 
open the cave again, and in time it was forgotten. Other caves may have ser¬ 
ved a similar purpose in the centuries that followed. In any case, it is not our 
intention here to suggest a new theory for the accumulation of manuscripts 
in the cave, nor the reason for its sealing, but only to show that these related 
questions are far from being fully understood, and that we should consider 


34 Rong Xinjiang 2000: 272-275. As Rong points out, there are a few manuscripts that 
date much later than the early eleventh century, but these appear to have been either 
collected from other caves, or brought into the library cave by Wang. 

35 We should note here Fujieda’s (1966; 1981) theory that the manuscripts were discarded 
in this way because they had been replaced when the technology of printing reached 
Dunhuang. The same idea has also been suggested by Jeffrey Broughton (1999: 97) 
in a work on the Dunhuang Chan manuscripts. This theory, however, is based on a 
presupposition that the advent of printing technology immediately makes manuscripts 
redundant. In fact this was not the case in China, nor in other Asian countries, where 
a culture of manuscript production existed alongside printed books for centuries. 

36 By the end of the tenth century Daozhen, the monk who may have used the cave to 
store manuscripts for the Sanjie library, had almost certainly passed away. In any case, 
his project seems to have been primarily carried out in his early years, in the 930s, as 
the manuscript cited earlier shows. Imaeda (2008) has come to a similar conclusion 
regarding the sealing of the cave. 

37 See Fan Jinshi 2010 for details of the renovation of various caves, and see esp. 198-199 
on Caves 16 and 17. 
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a variety of possibilities when we are discussing the history and social con¬ 
text of any one Dunhuang manuscript. 


2.4 The question of forgery 

In recent decades, several scholars have explored the issue of forgeries 
among the Dunhuang manuscripts. Though there are only a very few clear 
examples of forgeries among the manuscripts, it is clear that a motivation to 
produce forgeries existed after foreigners began to pay relatively large sums 
to acquire the manuscripts. While Stein and Pelliot clearly acquired their 
manuscripts from the cave itself, later explorers (and indeed Stein himself 
on later visits to Dunhuang) bought manuscripts from third parties, with no 
proof of their provenance. The manuscripts suspected of being forgeries 
are all Chinese Buddhist scriptures and other transmitted texts, which were 
readily available to Chinese forgers in the early twentieth century. Some of 
the forgeries would have been copies of genuine manuscripts in which case 
a forged manuscript would have carried an authentic text. 38 

Another problem is the contamination of the contents of the library 
cave before the first acquisitions. Stein, in his expedition reports, writes 
that Wang Yuanlu, the guardian of the cave, had already removed some of 
the manuscripts and rearranged those in the cave to some extent. He may 
also have deposited certain manuscripts that were not originally in the cave, 
gifts from pilgrims or manuscripts picked up nearby in other caves. This 
is suggested by certain Tibetan items, including a manuscript page with 
the watermark of a Russian papermaking factory, and a silk painting of the 
Buddhist deity Tara that on stylistic grounds must postdate the closing of 
the cave. 

Nevertheless, it is still generally accepted that the majority of the ma¬ 
nuscripts in the Stein and Pelliot collections date from before the eleventh 
century, and the burden of proof remains on those who suspect forgery. In 
the case of the Daozhao manuscript there is little likelihood of forgery, as 
only one part of the manuscript, the Baoenjing, is a Chinese transmitted 
text, the kind of material that might have been forged. Even here, the Ti¬ 
betan tantric texts on the other side are highly unlikely to be forgeries. In 


38 Several papers on the issue of forgeries among the Dunhuang manuscripts, and tech¬ 
niques to distinguish between forgeries and genuine manuscripts are collected in 
Whitfield 2002. Note that these papers show the field to be in a very early stage, with 
little agreement on what would constitute proof of authenticity or forgery. 
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addition, we have a tenth-century date on the copy of the stele inscription 
discussed below and the Tibetan letters are convincing products of this pe¬ 
riod in Tibetan history. Finally, our palaeographical studies have shown that 
both the Chinese and Tibetan writing styles are similar to other Dunhuang 
manuscripts from the tenth century. 


2.5 A multilingual society 

One of the most interesting features of the Dunhuang manuscripts is their 
sheer linguistic variety, for they are both multicultural and multilingual. 
Situated as it was on a meeting-point of Silk Road trade routes, Dunhuang 
was home to people from a variety of ethnic backgrounds, speaking a va¬ 
riety of languages. Thus it is unsurprising that some manuscripts are mul¬ 
tilingual, containing two or more languages, and bearing witness to a high 
degree of multicultural interaction. 

In between the Tibetan occupation of Dunhuang at the end of the eighth 
century and the closing of the cave library in the early eleventh century the 
two most important languages used at Dunhuang were Chinese and Tibetan. 
As we will see in Chapter 4, the Tibetan language was used by Chinese peo¬ 
ple as well as Tibetans, and its use survived long after the end of the Tibetan 
occupation as a kind of lingua franca in this region. The Daozhao manuscript 
is one of over two hundred Dunhuang manuscripts that combine the Chinese 
and Tibetan languages and scripts. The number of these texts testifies to a 
great deal of cultural and linguistic interaction between Tibetans and Chine¬ 
se. 39 These multilingual manuscripts are of two main types: (i) glossaries and 
bilingual texts, (ii) Chinese scrolls with Tibetan texts written on the back. 

(i) Sino-Tibetan glossaries and bilingual texts 

Some of these manuscripts are apparently the work of multilingual monks. 
We have, for example, two scrolls containing the same Chinese Buddhist 
catechism, “The View of the Mahayana Madhyamaka.” One scroll has a Ti¬ 
betan transliteration of Chinese, while the other is written in Chinese char¬ 
acters with interlinear Tibetan transliteration for difficult characters. 40 This 
second scroll shows that the Tibetan alphabet was used by monks, probably 
Chinese ones who were by far the majority in Dunhuang, as an aid to the 


39 This interaction is discussed in detail in Takata 2000. 

40 These are IOL Tib J 1772 and 1773 respectively. They have been transcribed, trans¬ 
lated and discussed in Thomas, Miyamoto and Clauson 1929. 
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pronunciation of difficult Buddhist Chinese characters. 41 The ease of using 
Tibetan for recording the pronunciation may also explain the existence of 
certain manuscripts containing Chinese sutras written using the Tibetan al¬ 
phabet - thus giving a phonetic rendering of the text. 42 

A note to the bilingual catechism states that it derives from the explana¬ 
tions of a teacher called Go (Ch. Wu ^|). This is probably Go Chodrup, a 
Sino-Tibetan translator also known by his Chinese name Facheng 
Chodrup lived and worked at Dunhuang in the ninth century, and produced 
some of the translations from Chinese that are preserved in Tibetan canoni¬ 
cal literature. 43 Chodrup and his students may well be behind many other 
Buddhist bilingual manuscripts from Dunhuang. We have, for example, a 
concertina manuscript with a commentary on the Lankavatara siitra in Chi¬ 
nese. In between the lines of Chinese characters, the root text of the Tibetan 
is written in red. Chodrup’s Tibetan translation of the Chinese Lankavatara 
siitra is found in the Tibetan canon, and he may well have used this very 
manuscript while working on his translation. 44 Indeed, Chodrup’s influence 
on the Dunhuang collections is also to be seen in many manuscripts con¬ 
taining his translations into Tibetan, and summaries of Buddhist doctrines 
that he composed himself. A few of these manuscripts, in both Tibetan and 
Chinese, may be written by the hand of Chodrup himself. 45 

We also find several manuscripts which are straightforward glossaries, or 
phrasebooks, for Chinese and Tibetan. These include several glossaries of 
Buddhist terms, which again seem to be the work of multilingual monks. 
Other glossaries help with more mundane matters - one is a list of kitchen 
implements, perhaps originally drawn up for Chinese cooks working for 
the Tibetan army. 46 Others give general terms for directions, types of people 


41 Another scroll of this type is Pelliot tibetain 1262. 

42 Two such copies of the SukhdvatTvyuha siitra are discussed in Thomas 1926 and 1927. 
The manuscripts are IOL Tib J 1404 and 1486. On the linguistic issues of Chinese 
texts written in the Tibetan script, see also Csongor 1960. 

43 Opinions vary as to whether he was from Tibetan or Chinese extraction. Rong Xin¬ 
jiang (2000: 268) states that he was Tibetan, but Daishun Ueyama (1990) argues that 
he was Chinese. It is quite possible that he was of mixed parentage. 

44 This manuscript, and Chodrup's translation of the Lankavatara sutra , are discussed 
in Ueyama 1990: 112-116. Two similar manuscripts are Pelliot tibetain 783 and 784, 
Chinese commentaries on the Yogdcdrabhumi sastra with interlinear notes in Tibetan 
(again, written in red ink). 

45 Daishun Ueyama (1990) is of the opinion that Chodrup’s own handwriting may be 
found in certain manuscripts. 

46 Small military units in the Central Asian territories of the Tibetan empire were com¬ 
posed of two Tibetan soldiers and two foreign cooks. See Takeuchi 2004. 
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and animals, and useful phrases. These glossaries suggest that there was a 
continuing need for speakers of Chinese and Tibetan in the Dunhuang area 
to communicate with each other. The users of the phrasebooks and glossa¬ 
ries would not be multilingual themselves, but operating in a multilingual 
context, where they needed some command of both Chinese and Tibetan. 

Table 2.1. Examples of Sino-Tibetan manuscripts from Dunhuang. 

Chinese in Tibetan script 

IOL Tib J 1404 - Chinese Sukhavatlvyuha in Tibetan script (1) (Thomas 1926) 

IOL Tib J 1486 - Chinese Sukhavatlvyuha in Tibetan script (2) (Thomas 1927) 

IOL Tib J 1772 - ‘View of the Mahayana Madhyamaka’ (1) (Thomas et al 1929) 

Pelliot tibetain 1258 - Tibetan transliterations of titles of Chinese Buddhist scriptures (1) 
Pelliot tibetain 1259 - Tibetan transliterations of titles of Chinese Buddhist scriptures (2) 

Parallel texts in Chinese and Tibetan scripts 

IOL Tib J 1773 - ‘View of the Mahayana Madhyamaka’ (2) (Thomas et al 1929) 
Or.8210/S.5603 + Pelliot tibetain 609 - Chinese commentary to the Lankdvatdra sutra 
with marginal additions of root text in Tibetan 

Pelliot tibetain 783 - Yogdcdrabhumi sastra with interlinear notes in Tibetan (1) 

Pelliot tibetain 784 - Yogdcdrabhumi sastra with interlinear notes in Tibetan (2) 

Pelliot tibetain 1262 - Saddharmapundarlka sutra (chapter 25) with pronunciation of 
Chinese characters in Tibetan 

Glossaries and phrasebooks 

Or.8210/S.2736 - Tibeto-Chinese phrasebook (Thomas and Giles 1948) 

Pelliot tibetain 1257 - 3 pages of Buddhist works and 7 pages of Buddhist terms 
Pelliot tibetain 1260 - glossary of names of kitchen implements 
Pelliot tibetain 1261 - Buddhist glossary (Fang-Kuei Li 1961) 

Pelliot tibetain 1263 - glossary including directions, months, peoples, animals, etc. 
Pelliot chinois 2053 - glossary of Buddhist terms (Tibetan in Chinese characters) 


(ii) Chinese scrolls with Tibetan texts written on the back 
Most of the manuscripts which contain different texts in Chinese and Ti¬ 
betan are apparently re-used - that is, they were first used to write the Chi¬ 
nese text (usually a Buddhist sutra), and then turned over to record one or 
more Tibetan texts. Thus these manuscripts, which are almost all scrolls, 
were a convenient source of paper, at a time when paper was, if not scarce, 
at least an expensive product. Where we have a date for these Sino-Tibetan 
manuscripts, it is always on the Chinese side, and this gives us the earliest 
possible date for the Tibetan side as well. These dates are generally in the 
tenth century; for example the almanac in Or.8210/S.95 dated to the year 
956. One apparent exception is a series of secular texts that were written on 
the backs of Chinese sutras. These include the famous manuscripts of the 
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Old Tibetan Annals and Chronicle, as well as several legal texts that derive 
from the time of the Tibetan Empire. In this case the Chinese scrolls were 
used to make copies of official Tibetan records, although this seems to have 
been done right at the end of the Tibetan dominion of Dunhuang and the 
surrounding region, perhaps with the aim of preserving some record of the 
departing Tibetan administration. 

As we might expect, the Tibetan texts recorded on the backs of these 
scrolls generally have a clear practical use. The largest portion of the Ti¬ 
betan texts are oriented toward tantric rituals. There are numerous ritual 
texts containing mantras and dharams, which could be rendered into Ti¬ 
betan more easily than Chinese. In some cases only the mantra has been 
written in Tibetan in an otherwise Chinese text. There are also short prayers 
of confession or aspiration, which would have formed part of many Bud¬ 
dhist rituals. 

After these tantric texts we find that the related arts of divination and 
medicine are the best represented in the Sino-Tibetan manuscripts. Again, 
these are texts with an immediate practical application. Another interesting 
aspect of these Tibetan texts is that they are rarely found in Chinese. This is 
especially true for the tantric material. It is likely that many of these Tibetan 
writings were written by local Chinese Buddhists, using the Tibetan lan- 



Fig. 2 IOL Tib J 716: an example of crude Tibetan writing on the back of a Chinese sutra. 
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guage and script because it was a more accurate way to record and use these 
tantric, medical and divinatory texts. This is confirmed by the writing styles 
found in many of these Tibetan texts, which are often crudely formed and 
contain examples of non-standard ways of constructing letters (Figure 2). 

It is likely that this kind of writing was produced by writers who learned 
the Tibetan alphabet informally, probably through copying the letters on 
other manuscripts. The faults in these handwritings are those of writers who 
have copied the form of the letter without having been taught the correct 
way of constructing it. Tibetan, like most writing systems has strict rales 
about the order and direction of the strokes that make up its letters. This me¬ 
ans that even when writing at speed, a scribe’s handwriting will be legible 
to a practised reader. On the other hand, when a scribe adopts a nonstandard 
stroke order and direction, his or her letters may take on quite idiosyncratic 
forms, and will rarely achieve the formal elegance of a taught hand. 

In recent years there have been several cross-cultural studies of the ac¬ 
quisition of a second handwriting. One such study has shown the results of 
such self-taught writing in Japanese schoolchildren asked to write English 
letters without formal guidance. The results are inelegant, idiosyncratic, and 
at times illegible. 47 Several other studies shown that when schoolchildren 
learn a second alphabet, the execution and general shape of the letters are 
affected by the formal characteristics of their first alphabet. For example, 
Chinese children tend to sequence their letters with the traditional Chinese 
method of sequencing horizontal strokes before vertical strokes. 48 In our 
manuscripts the same horizontal sequencing can sometimes be seen in cer¬ 
tain letters - the letter dza being a particularly clear example. 

The standard stroke order of the headed form of the letter ja\ 


2 



47 Sassoon 1995: 16, 21. 

48 Ibid .: 45-54. 
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Apparent stroke order for the same letter in Or.8210/S.95: 



We may tentatively conclude that many of these manuscripts in poor hand¬ 
writing were written by local Chinese who had only an imperfect grasp 
of the Tibetan alphabet, having learned it without a proper instructor, and 
therefore without acquiring the correct stroke order. Why were these Chi¬ 
nese people - who presumably could more easily write in Chinese - interes¬ 
ted in these Tibetan texts? The answer may be in the specific nature of the 
texts in these Sino-Tibetan manuscripts, which, as we mentioned earlier, are 
mainly tantric rituals, funerary texts and prayers for recitation. The profu¬ 
sion of Tibetan tantric manuscripts from the tenth century in the Dunhuang 
collections suggests (i) that tantric meditation and ritual was very popular at 
this time, and (ii) the vast majority of such texts were only available in the 
Tibetan language. This would have been reason enough for local Chinese - 
and perhaps other non-Tibetans - to make the effort to acquire some facility 
in written Tibetan, even without access to proper instruction in the script. 








3 Buddhist Pilgrimage to the West 
in the Tenth Century 


India, as the land of the Buddha’s teaching, represented a constant source 
of inspiration and renewal for medieval Chinese Buddhists, a source which 
could always be relied upon to rectify textual and ideological corruption. 
By the tenth century, pilgrimage to India was a firmly established tradition 
among Chinese Buddhist monks. The travel accounts of celebrated monks 
who journeyed to India in search of authentic scripture - especially Fa- 
xian til® (ca. 337-422) in 399-412, Xuanzang in 629-645, and Yijing 
itlf# (635-713) in 671-695 - served as exemplars of the devoted pilgrim 
throughout the medieval period. The presence of manuscript versions of 
these accounts among the Dunhuang collections is an indication that they 
were well-known and widely circulated in the Western regions of the Chi¬ 
nese empire. 

Some of the pilgrims who left behind travel accounts, like Faxian and 
Xuanzang, came to be revered in later times as great saints and explorers. 
However, important as they might have been, this reverence for a few major 
figures obscures the fact that theirs were not singular cases of daring pilg¬ 
rimage but part of a rather large flow of traffic between the Middle Plains 
and Central Asia. Faxian and Xuanzang, along with a small number of other 
travellers, are known today primarily because they wrote down their expe¬ 
riences and these accounts were later considered worthy of transmission. 
Yijing, for example, in his Da Tang Xiyu qiufa gaoseng zhuan 3v/fi?]5/|$ 
jfci'ittMifHfll (T.51.2066) wrote about over fifty monks who travelled to the 
West but left no written account of their travels. 

Clearly, most pilgrims were not engaged in literary activities, and the 
details of their journey, or even their names, were not remembered by pos¬ 
terity. Some, it seems, did write accounts of their travels, but without the 
necessary political and ideological incentives, these were not preserved. 
Examples of cases like these can be seen among the manuscripts discovered 
in Dunhuang, where we find several travel accounts which did not survive 
into later centuries. Some of these are historically attested but subsequently 
lost texts, like flx00234, very likely the long lost work of Wang Xuance 
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zESfft called Zhongtian zhuguo xingji foRc^piclf-rpR. or Travel Records 
in the Kingdoms of Central India. Others are previously unknown works, 
like Or.8210/S.383, a short description of a particular route to India with 
the title Xitian lujing In other words, the image provided by the 

transmitted literature does not reflect the true volume of pilgrimage going 
through the Hexi corridor. The transmitted texts give the impression that in 
every few generations there were a handful of brave monks who undertook 
the perilous journey to the West, and that these monks became famous upon 
their return. Manuscript evidence, however, suggests that pilgrimage to In¬ 
dia was a much wider social phenomenon involving hundreds, perhaps even 
thousands, of pilgrims. 

Of course, Buddhist monks were not the only people on the road. There 
was a lively commercial traffic along the routes leading westward from 
China, which are now popularly known as the Silk Road. Though there 
were many of these trade routes, one point at which they converged was 
the long passage known as the Hexi Corridor, in China’s Gansu province. 
During the High Tang (618-755), when links with Central Asia were close, 
the Hexi corridor witnessed a significant amount of traffic going in both 
directions, and the major city of the region, Liangzhou, was a flourishing 
centre where merchants, soldiers, officials and monks could trade and rest 
before or after a long journey through the deserts to the west. After this, the 
Tang lost control of the Hexi corridor, and Liangzhou was controlled first 
by the Tibetan empire and then by a series of Tibetan rulers (see Chapter 4). 
With the loss of Chinese control over the region came a consequent decline 
in the number of Chinese monks travelling to the west. 

The Buddhist pilgrims travelling from China to India increased again 
during the reign of the Song dynasty’s first ruler, Emperor Taizu TkAi'j I- 
(r. 960-976). In the fourth year of his Qiande reign (966), Taizu issued 
a decree commissioning a large-scale pilgrimage, in which the justification 
of the project was that “the road through Qin and Liang has become passa¬ 
ble, and thus it is possible to send monks to India in search of the dharma.” 1 2 
While these words imply that Taizu had merely cleared the way for an ex¬ 
isting desire to travel to the West, the unprecedented number of monks on 
this journey suggests that the movement was organized and coordinated by 
the new government. Moreover, even though the ostensible reason for the 
journey was to allow pilgrims to seek the dharma, the scale of the enterprise 
and its urgency immediately following a historical turning point suggests 


1 We provide a full translation of this manuscript later on. 

2 Fozu tongji (T.49.2035: 0395b). 
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that the motivation in this case was more than a religious fervour on the part 
of the new ruler. 3 

Emperor Taizu seems to have had a keen interest in Buddhist pilgrim¬ 
ages. We know that the monk Daoyuan, who had left his home eighteen 
years ago and was living in Khotan following his visit to India, returned 
shortly after the beginning of Taizu’s reign and that the Emperor queried 
him personally regarding the countries he had travelled through. 4 The chief 
points of the Emperor’s interests were the customs and habits of the people, 
plus the mountains and rivers, roads and settlements along the way. We can 
be fairly certain that the questioning was not merely a proforma interview, 
as Daoyuan was commended for being able to recall every little detail down 
to the last one (yi yi neng ji —*—’ttsE!). 5 Taizu’s questions probed into is¬ 
sues of foreign geography and the customs of different peoples, rather than 
those of religion, showing that his interest was of a secular nature and that 
he was trying to obtain first-hand information for commercial and political 
purposes. 

Indeed, it is unlikely that Emperor Taizu was ready to risk alienating the 
Confucian officialdom that lay at the base of his bureaucracy because of 
personal religious preferences. 6 Quite to the contrary, he would have em¬ 
ployed every available resource to strengthen his new administration. We 
should keep in mind that at this time he still did not have control over the 
entire country and political unity would have certainly been one of his high¬ 
est priorities. One of the first measures taken by Taizu after he established 
the new dynasty was to lift the ban on Buddhism that had been decreed 
by Emperor Shizong t&7n (r. 945-959) of the Later Zhou dynasty fUM 
(951-960). In 967, he ordered the compilation of a catalogue of the Bud¬ 
dhist Canon. In the same year, he also issued a decree prohibiting the melt¬ 
ing down of Buddhist bronze statues. 7 In this he stipulated that all existing 


3 With respect to the large group of pilgrims departing for India Huang Chi-Chiang 
(1994: 172, n. 28) states that “Taizu would never support the mission without politi¬ 
cal consideration. The ‘search for the dharma’ was most likely a politician’s rhetoric.” 
For the political background of Northern Song Buddhist patronage, see both Huang’s 
article and Vermeersch 2004. 

4 Wenxian tongkao (juan 337). 

5 Ibid. 

6 Huang (1994: 161-163) describes that imperial patronage of Buddhism was acceptable 
to Confucian officials only as long as it benefitted the state. But the same officials did 
not approve of excessive temple constructions because these seemed to jeopardize the 
financial stability of the empire. 

7 Fozu tongji (T.49.2035): 0396a. 
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statues in the various commanderies were to be preserved but, at the same 
time, explicitly forbade the casting of new ones. 8 

With these steps, Taizu set the course for both his own reign and that of 
his successors. Indeed, the Emperors Taizong (r. 976-997), Zhenzong 
Hth (r. 997-1022) and Renzong (r. 1022-1063) continued to support 
Buddhism, and the Northern Song was to produce the largest imperially 
sponsored translation and printing projects in history. The Song govern¬ 
ment not only aided these endeavours financially but also instituted a close 
control over them, in contrast with the significantly less centralized transla¬ 
tion projects of the Tang. In 980, an order was given to establish an Institute 
for the Translation of Sutras at the Taiping Xingguo monastery J\ 

in Kaifeng. In 983, the name was changed to the Institute for 
Spreading the Dharma and this was where the printing blocks of the 

first Buddhist Canon were shipped from Chengdu. Therefore, as Bowring 
(1993: 81) notes, the institute was home “to an event of major importance in 
the history of the printed word.” 9 The translation and printing works culmi¬ 
nated in the production of the monumental Kaibao Tripitaka HHHlic, which 
was completed only after Taizu’s death. 10 

Taizu’s close attention to the details of Buddhism during his reign reveals 
that his primary role in this respect was the control of monastic commu¬ 
nities, rather than devotional support for the spread of the dharma. * 11 He 
seemed to have endorsed only those enterprises which he personally initi¬ 
ated or was able to control. He regulated the number of temples and monks, 
using a quota system, and also had the final word with regard to selec¬ 
tion of Buddhist sutras for the compilation of the Canon. 12 Therefore, as 
Vermeersch puts it, for Taizu Buddhism was “an integral part of the state¬ 
building project” and he utilized it in order to justify his “rise to power and 
claim to legitimacy.” 13 


8 Ibid. 

9 Bowring (1992: 80) argued convincingly against the notion partly advocated by 
Brough (1964) that during the Northern Song the quality of the Buddhist translations 
declined. 

10 On the imperially sponsored Buddhist textual projects during the Northern Song, see 
Huang Chi-Chiang (1994). 

11 For the various measures of control instituted by Taizu, see Huang (1994: 158-160). 

12 Vermeersch 2004: 5. 

13 Ibid: 9. 
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3.1 The route of the Chinese pilgrim monk 

The second of the letters of passage in the Daozhao manuscript describes 
the route of the pilgrim, going into detail only in the region that is represen¬ 
ted by the other letters on the scroll. This itinerary is unusual in the sense 
that it was itself created on the journey, and that it functioned as a travel 
document. 

1. Wutaishan Efj|JL| 

The pilgrim’s starting-point, the famous monastic complex of Wutaishan, 
was itself a major pilgrimage site. Tibetan Buddhists travelled to Wutaishan 
from the eighth century onwards, and our pilgrim monk may well have had 
the opportunity to meet Tibetans before making his journey. 14 If this pilgrim 
was part of the large group commissioned by Emperor Taizu in 966 to travel 
to India, it is possible that he initially departed from Kaifeng, the Northern 
Song capital. Although going north to Wutaishan would have been a major 
detour, the holy mountains would have been a reasonable starting point for 
a pilgrimage. 15 

2. Hezhou MiH'l 

Hezhou is known to have been ruled by Tibetan families through to the 
Mongol conquest in the thirteenth century. 16 The “gold and turquoise build¬ 
ings” (gser khang g.yu khang) mentioned in one of the letters may be an 
elegant phrase referring to the golden roofs and turquoise tiles of the town’s 
monasteries. We see a similar phrase in the Chinese text commemorating 
the building of the Gantong monastery (Part C of the Daozhao manuscript), 
in which the temples are referred to by their colours, in one case red, and 
in the other Vermillion and turquoise (see Chapter 6). In the Shijia fangzhi 
^20^7 ife (T.51.2088), a work written by Daoxuan ika (596-667) in 650, 
Hezhou appears as a major stop along the pilgrimage routes to India. It 
describes the so-called Eastern Route originating in Hezhou and moving 
northwest across the Yellow River. 17 


14 On the early eighth century visit of a Tibetan to the mountain, see Beckwith 1987b: 9 
n.30. For more on these early visits and the details of a ninth century Tibetan mission 
to the court of China seeking a map of the mountain, see also Beckwith 1983. 

15 Of course, it is also possible that not all pilgrims had to be present at an audience with 
the emperor, or even that the list of pilgrims was assembled afterwards, once the edict 
had been issued. 

16 Sperling 1990. 

17 Shijia fangzhi (T.51.2088): 0950c. 
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The modem name of Hezhou is the Linxia Hui Autonomous Prefec¬ 
ture Pot S in'J'N with the city of Linxia RroJCff? as its seat. There is 

now little Tibetan presence, and the town’s population is predominantly 
the Muslim Chinese Hui people. The likely route of the pilgrim towards 
the next stop, Dantig, would follow the Yellow River Valley towards the 
west. At times this route becomes dramatic and somewhat dangerous as 
the river passes through high and steep gorges, including the famous Ji- 
shi Gorge MfTW), which leads to the modern city of Xunhua Wit, near 
Dantig. 

3. Dantig Shan 

Surrounded by steep mountains, Dantig is still only accessible on foot. 
The route to Dantig from the direction of Hezhou requires a climb above 
a steep valley and along a mountain ridge, some five hours walking from 
the Yellow River Valley. From the other direction, there is a less precipitous 
route from the village of Khora. Dantig remains a popular pilgrimage site, 
famous throughout Tibet for its association with Gewa Rabsel - the monk 
credited with preserving the Tibetan monastic code - and more locally for 
the legendary Gelong Achuda. The valley itself has a population of around 
seventy Tibetan monks, most of whom live in mud-brick houses on the 
valley floor. 

The religious retreat site of Dantig features heavily in Tibetan narratives 
of the survival of the monastic code in the ninth and tenth centuries (see 
Chapter 4). In these narratives Dantig is said to have been the primary seat 
of Gewa Rabsel. Some early Tibetan histories suggest the existence of Dan¬ 
tig as a religious site before this time. The history of Khepa De’u mentions 
it as one of eight famous meditation places at the time of the emperor Tri 
Song Detsen (i.e. in the second half of the eighth century). 18 Several Tibetan 
histories also mention a monastery at Dantig as one of those founded by the 
Tibetan king Tri Tsug Detsen (r. 815-841). 19 

Though the manuscript does not explicitly mention a monastery at Dan¬ 
tig, it is unlikely that the route to this mountainous site would be taken by 
a monk unless it was to visit a monastery where accommodation could be 
provided. At present the Dantig valley contains a single monastery built 
in the eighteenth century, and an associated school. 20 A pilgrimage trail 


18 Rgya bod kyi chos ’byung rgyas pa: 357. 

19 See Uebach 1990. 

20 The name is Bya khyung (see Stein 1959: 208-209, n.32-33). On the modem site, see 
Gruschke 2001: 59-62. 
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Fig. 3 Details from the old cave paintings at the head of the Dantig valley, 
showing (i) monks and flower ceiling decorations, (ii) a standing Maitreya 
with inscription and (iii) multiple buddha images and a female figure making 
offerings. 


along the valley side leads to several cave temples, including the cave where 
Gewa Rabsel is said to have lived, and a cave dedicated to Gelong Achuda 
(on whom, see immediately below). Visiting the valley in 2010, we noticed 
the remains of old paintings on the rocks at the head of the valley. These 
paintings are apparently early, perhaps even dating as far back as the tenth 
century. They include large standing figures of Sakyamuni and Maitreya, 
and smaller monks and goddesses. 

The reference in the Daozhao manuscript is the earliest occurrence of 
the name of Dantig in a documentary source, and proof of its existence as a 
pilgrimage site in the late tenth century. The name of Dantig has never been 
satisfactorily explained. It does not seem to be based on a Tibetan etymol¬ 
ogy, and looks like a transcription. In modern Chinese literature the name 
is found in various forms, but these all of these seem to be based on the Ti¬ 
betan, rather than vice versa. A popular local tradition associates Dantig with 
a story in the Jinaputra-arthasiddhi-sutra, in which the prince Arthasiddhi 
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is exiled to Dantig Shan. 21 The existence of this sutra in a Tibetan manu¬ 
script from Dunhuang, IOL Tib J 76, shows that the story, and the occur¬ 
rence of the name of Dantig within it, was known in the tenth century. 22 

The version of the Jinaputra-arthasiddhi-sutra found in the Tibetan 
canon has a colophon stating that it was translated from the Chinese. In the 
Chinese version of the sutra, Taizi Xudana jing (T.03.0171), 

the name of the mountain is Tante Shan 11 (MC: dan dok sren 23 ). This 
represents a Sanskrit name, perhaps Mount Dandaka in the Gandhara region. 
Though we have no early source explicitly linking Dantig to the narrative 
of the Jinaputra-arthasiddhi-sutra, the mountain named in the Arthasiddhi 
narrative seems to have provided the Dantig valley with its name. The asso¬ 
ciation has certainly been well-known locally. There is also a cave temple, 
of uncertain date, in Dantig dedicated to Gelong Achuda, another figure 
from the Arthasiddhi narrative, who was said to have meditated in Tante 
Shan for a hundred years. His name in the Chinese versions is Azhoutuo 
(HlH'IK or HjSJK; MC: ?a tsyuw da). 

How and when the name of the mountain in the Jinaputra-arthasiddhi- 
sutra became associated with the Dantig valley is not known. The Tibetan 
name Dantig is clearly based on the Chinese name of the mountain from the 
sutra, yet this Chinese name is otherwise not found in connection with the 
Dantig valley. In later Chinese maps and other sources, the name of the val¬ 
ley is transliterated from the Tibetan dan tig in various characters, includ¬ 
ing: (MC: tan dek), (MC: tanH tuwX), LEL-H (MC: tan duwH), 

and EL51! (MC: tanH tuw). 

4. Tsongka 

The route northward out of Dantig towards Tsongka is less precipitous than 
the route from the Yellow River Valley. The route would probably have re¬ 
joined the Yellow River, and have passed again through some major gorges. 
Tsongka is perhaps the most important site for the political history of the 
Amdo region. The earliest appearance of the name Tsongka is in the Zhol 


21 Mdo smad chos ’byung : 222-223. The story is similar to the famous Jataka of Prince 
Vessantara. The Chinese version is at Vol. 3, No. 171 in the Taisho Tripitaka. On the 
variant Chinese versions of this story, see Durt 1999. 

Other Tibetan works on Dantig that we are aware of date from the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. These include a guidebook to the caves and temples by Tshe tan 
zhabs drung Tigs med rig pa’i bio gros (1910-1985) and a poem in praise of the site 
by Rdzong dkar ’Jigs med dam chos rgya mtsho (1898-1946). 

22 See IOL Tib J 76, f.l0b.5. 

23 Middle Chinese pronunciation is based on Baxter 2000. 
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pillar inscription in Lhasa, which is dated to 764 or not long after. The in¬ 
scription records the Tibetan conquest of the Tsongka region. 24 It was later 
lost to the Chinese, and the Old Tibetan Annals states that Greater Tsongka 
(tsong ka chen po) was conquered by the Tibetan army again in the year 
757. 25 Early in the following century a major monastery was established by 
the Tibetan emperor at Tsongka. 26 This may be the place mentioned in the 
Sino-Tibetan notes on Part A of the Daozhao manuscript as “the Tsongka 
temple” ( tsong ka ’i gtsug lag khang ). 27 As with Hezhou, Tsongka is descri¬ 
bed in the Daozhao manuscript as being endowed with “gold and turquoise 
temples” ( gser khang g.yu khang), almost certainly a reference to monas¬ 
teries. 

In the present day the site of ancient Tsongka is thought to be near the 
modern city of Ping’an just east of Xining jSfjp. In Tibetan the area is 

now known as Tsongkha Khar. 28 The Yellow River valley is very wide here, 
providing an extensive area for cultivation to the south of the river, which 
would have been able to support a major settlement (as it does now). Be¬ 
cause the area is now heavily populated, little remains of ancient Tsongka. 
One site that has survived in some form is Martsang (also known by the 
Chinese name Baimasi E=1 Jivf), a cave temple at the bottom of the moun¬ 
tains immediately to the north of Ping’an. 

The site contains a large and unusual figure of Maitreya, which is said 
to have appeared spontaneously from the cliff face. Above this is a temple 
dedicated to the three Tibetan refugee monks and the two Chinese monks 
who are part of the narrative of the preservation of the monastic ordination 
lineage in the ninth and tenth centuries (on which, see the following chap¬ 
ter). The site, which can be accessed easily by road, is still visited frequently 
by pilgrims. There is also evidence that the site once contained other cave 


24 Zhol Pillar, South inscription, 1.34. See Li and Coblin 1987: 144. 

25 The Old Tibetan Annals II (Or.8212/187,1.28-29); see Dotson 2009: 130. Uray (1991: 
212-213) identifies Great Tsongka with the Chinese garrison of Heyuan Jun (hJilillt. 
It is not clear which Tibetan military administration ( khrom ) Tsongka fell under; it 
may have been in Jarmotang (dbyar mo thang) as Hugh Richardson (1998: 169) sug¬ 
gests, or it could have been included in Khartsen (khar tsan) which was centred on 
Liangzhou, conquered the year after Tsongka (758). 

26 See Uebach 1990: 396-397. This may of course have been an expansion of an existing 
monastery. 

27 Another Dunhuang manuscript mentions a Chan teacher who came to Tsongka in the 
ninth century, instructing Tibetan students there (Pelliot tibetain 996: lv.5). See Lalou 
1939: 511. 

28 Note that while all the early documents use the orthography tsong ka, this later 
changed to tsong kha. 
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temples. A single cave with ceiling murals of three mandalas can still be 
seen high on the cliff face, along with square holes in the rock that seem to 
be evidence that structures were previously built into the cliff face. 




Fig. 4 Abandoned cave at Martsang with three mandalas painted on ceil¬ 
ing, and evidence of structures previously built into the cliff face. 
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5. Liangzhou iJjPj'H 

Travelling from Tsongka towards Liangzhou would require days of trekking 
in the high mountain range that rises up to the north of Tsongka. A more 
circuitous, but less strenuous route, would follow direction of the modem 
road back east towards Lanzhou f®i'| before turning north to Liangzhou. 
Liangzhou was an important trading city from at least the fourth century 
AD. During the Tang dynasty it was a major gateway for the import into 
China of exotics from as far away as Persia and was famed as a centre of 
exotic arts, especially music and dance. 29 When the Tibetans conquered the 
Azha (or Tuyuhun Rtfi-lS) in 663, many of them resettled in Liangzhou, 
and the Chinese created a new province in the region called Anlezhou 
j'lj. A century later, when Liangzhou was conquered by the Tibetans in 758, 
it became a major centre of the colonial military administration ( khrom ) 
with the name Khartsen (khar tsan ). 30 Although a new Chinese name for the 
city, Wuwei KM, was imposed in 742, the old name of Liangzhou contin¬ 
ued to be used by the Tibetans, Tanguts, and Mongols who controlled the 
city over the following centuries. 31 

During the late tenth and early eleventh centuries Liangzhou and the sur¬ 
rounding areas were dominated by an alliance of Tibetophone clans known 
to the Chinese as Zhelong jiml. 32 As we will see below, a very similar 
name, Ifni, appears in the Chinese notes between the Tibetan letters of 
passage. Both forms of the name, which appears to be a transcription, may 
represent the Tibetan term chos lung. 

6. Ganzhou ttj'N 

Travelling northwest out of Liangzhou towards Ganzhou, the landscape be¬ 
comes more level, dry and dusty. Though the walking is less difficult, the 
dangers of the desert begin to become apparent. The city of Ganzhou was 
held by the Tibetans during the late eighth and early ninth century. After the 


29 Schaffer 1963: 52, 106. 

30 The Old Tibetan Annals II (Or.8212/187, 1.33) has Leng cu khar tsan being attacked 
by the Tibetan army in the year 758. See the translation and edition in Dotson 2009: 
130-131. 

31 After the conquest of the Tangut kingdom by the Mongols, Liangzhou became the 
residence of the Mongol ruler Godan Khan, and it was here that the Tibetan lama 
Sakya Pandita was received as a representative of all Tibet in the thirteenth century. 
Tibetan histories, which mention Liangzhou as the place where Sakya Pandita met 
Godan Khan, refer to the town as Leng cu or Ling cu. See for example in the recent 
history of the Sakya school: Dhongthog 1976: 97. 

32 Songshi 5t2^: 14157. See also Dunnell 1996: 172-173. 
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end of Tibetan rule it was briefly under Chinese control before one group 
of the refugee Uighur Turks (who became known as the Ganzhou Uighurs) 
came to dominate the city in the late ninth or early tenth century. By the tenth 
century Ganzhou was, like most of the Gansu towns and cities, a multicul¬ 
tural city with Chinese, Tibetan and Uighur inhabitants. By the latter part by 
the tenth century the Uighur rulers of Ganzhou also dominated the neigh¬ 
bouring provinces of Suzhou IftiH'l, Guazhou jUj'I'l and Shazhou (Dun- 
huang) itself. 33 Like Liangzhou, Ganzhou fell to the Tanguts in the 1030s, 
resulting in a large number of Uighurs fleeing south into Amdo. There were 
several monasteries in Ganzhou. The most significant seems to have been 
the Dayun monastery However, the pilgrim’s initial destination 

may have been the home of secular power in Ganzhou: just as the monk’s 
destination in Liangzhou was qualified as the “palace” ( khab ), we see here 
the similar word mkhar, “castle” describing his destination in Ganzhou. 34 


7. Shazhou 

Shazhou was the name of the prefecture containing the town of Dunhuang 
SfcfcH, but the two names were often used synonymously. One of the ma¬ 
jor attractions for Buddhist pilgrims would have been the temple complex 
called the Mogao Caves HiHiS, about 25 km southeast of the town of Dun¬ 
huang. The complex had begun with a few meditation caves in the fourth 
century, and by the tenth had grown into a vast complex of hundreds of 
elaborate painted temple caves carved into the cliffs. 35 Stein consistently 


33 As Horlemann (2007: 85 n.15) points out, the Uighur ruler of Gansu styled him¬ 
self Gan-Shazhou Huigu Kehan Waisheng (‘Uighur Khan of 

Ganzhou and Shazhou, Nephew of the Chinese Emperor’) in a tribute to China in 977 
(Songs hi'. 14114). 

34 Interestingly, several contemporary place names in the region still bear this suffix 
mkhar, for example, Bayan Khar (Ba yan mkhar) and Dowi Khar (Rdo sbis mkhar), 
among others. See Gyurme Dorje 2004: 593, 597. 

35 Stein described his first impression of the caves as he was approaching them in 1907 
thus: “A multitude of dark cavities, mostly small, was seen here, honeycombing the 
somber rock faces in irregular tiers from the foot of the cliff, where the stream almost 
washed them, to the top of the precipice.” (Stein 1912, v. 1: 23). Although Stein is 
sometimes credited with the discovery of the cave complex, it was a well-known site 
which did not have to be “discovered.” Among western explorers, it was first visited 
by members of the 1877-1880 expedition led by the Hungarian Count Bela Szechenyi 
(1837-1908). Two of the team members, Lajos Loczy (1849-1920) and Gustav Kreit- 
ner (1847-1893), published accounts of the expedition, including the visit to the cave 
temples. (See Russell-Smith 2000.) Stein (1912, v. 2: 20) himself acknowledged his 
gratitude to Loczy for drawing attention to the significance of the cave complex. 
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called the complex in his publications the “caves of the thousand Buddhas” 
(i.e. Qianfodong T'l'JIbM). This is of course the source of the present manu¬ 
script, and therefore represents the end of the road for this document (at 
least before the twentieth century). 

8. Sri Nalanda 

This is the great monastic university that was located in the (modern) Patna 
district of Bihar. From Faxian onwards, Nalanda was one of the prime at¬ 
tractions for Buddhist pilgrims travelling to India. An extensive account of 
the curriculum and the daily routines of the monks at Nalanda was given by 
Yijing, based on an extended stay there in the seventh century. 36 The mon¬ 
astery lost its eminence after the eleventh century, as Buddhism in central 
India entered a general decline. 


3.2 Other pilgrims in transmitted sources and manuscripts 

The date of 968 supplied in Daozhao’s colophon (Manuscript C) suggests 
that the monk travelling with these letters was part of the large wave of 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrimage to India during the second half of the tenth 
century. Only two years earlier 158 monks were dispatched for a pilgrim¬ 
age to India under government support. The Wenxian tongkao JxCI jKtlNf 
records several such enterprises: 37 The excerpt below tells of the return to 
China of the pilgrim Daoyuan in the year 965 (on whom, see Chapter 7 
below). This is followed by an account of a pilgrimage led by the monk 
Xingqin, whose request to travel was submitted to the emperor in the year 
966. 

fiBEPSA/W, HEPS 
;MIMAKI, MoAfflS- 

-*tbi2o 

wit, tk r i mm, mm, fii mamm, xm 

mm, Miiifa, Misii^A3i«o mm%. 

In the 3 rd year of Qiande (965), the monk Daoyuan, who was a na¬ 
tive of Cangzhou, returned from the Western Regions. He had obtained 


36 Takakusu 1896. 

37 The same text appears almost verbatim in the Songshi : 14103-14104. 
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a crystal urn with Buddha’s relics and forty boards 38 of Sanskrit sutras 
on palm leaves, and came to present these [to the throne]. Daoyuan went 
to the Western Regions during the Tianfu reign period (936-942), spent 
twelve years on the road and lived in the five [regions of] India for a to¬ 
tal of six years. The five [regions of] India are [the country of] Tianzhu. 
On his return, he travelled through Khotan and arrived [in China] to¬ 
gether with an envoy from there. Emperor Taizu queried [Daoyuan] 
on the customs and habits of the places he traversed, their mountains 
and rivers, roads and settlements. He was able to recall each and every 
[detail]. 

In the 4 th year (i.e. 966), Xingqin and other monks totalling 157 sub¬ 
mitted a request, wishing to travel to the Western Regions in search of 
Buddhist writings. The permission was granted. Because they travelled, 
among other places, through the prefectures of Ganzhou, Shazhou (Dun- 
huang), Yizhou (Hami) and Suzhou; the kingdoms of Karashahr, Kucha, 
Khotan and Gelu; 39 then through the kingdoms of Purusapura and Kash¬ 
mir, instructions were issued to all in these countries to provide guides 
for them. After the Kaibao era (968-976), there was an incessant flow of 
Indian monks bringing with them Sanskrit manuscript boards and pre¬ 
senting those at the court. 40 


The account also adds that each monk received 3,000 cash as travelling 
expenses, showing that the pilgrimage was not only sanctioned but also 
sponsored by the central administration. Other sources record a slightly dif¬ 
ferent version of possibly the same event, with a higher number of monks 
and an earlier date. Fan Chengda’s fBfSA (1126-93) travelogue to Mount 
Emei lllSlllJili| describes a monk who was part of this pilgrimage: 


mm a, miwz.mUotmr.st, 


o 


38 The Chinese word jia A. translated here as “board” denotes the pothi-style binding of 
Indian and Tibetan books. Medieval Buddhist accounts customarily use this term as a 
measure word to count palm-leave volumes brought back by pilgrims from India. It is 
often written in the Buddhist literature as fanjia or “Indian board.” The Chinese 
term jia indicates that the leaves were clamped together between two wooden boards. 
Teiser (1994: 47) renders fanjia into English as “Brahma-style boards.” 

39 Gelu refers to the region of today’s Aksu. See note on Gelu in the manuscript Xitian 
lujing below. 

40 Wenxian tongkao, juan 337. 
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tj\ ft. nk, mm, =? no.sm xamm, mw 

msmmm, ii^^En± 0 

Ye’s surname was Wang; he was a native of Yaozhou and belonged to 
the Tianshou Temple of the Eastern Capital (Kaifeng). In the 2 nd year of 
Qiande (964), 300 mo nk s were sent by imperial order to Tianzhu (i.e. 
India) in search for relics and palm-leaf 41 writings, and Ye was among 
them. In the 9 th year of Kaibao (976) he began his journey homeward. 
At the monastery there is a Nirvana siitra in a slipcase, in forty-two fas¬ 
cicles. At the end of each fascicle, Ye had recorded in instalments his 
itinerary to the Western Regions. Although it is not very detailed, one 
can still make sense of the general geography [of the places he travelled 
through.] This is a rare account and I record it here in order to supplement 
the lacunae in the history of various kingdoms. 

Ye set off from Jiezhou westward, passing through the prefectures of 
Lingwu (Lingzhou), Xiliang (Liangzhou), Ganzhou, Suzhou, Guazhou, 
Shazhou (Dunhuang), etc. He visited the kingdoms ofYiwu (Hami), Gao- 
chang (Kharakhoja), Karashahr, Khotan, Shule (Kashgar) and Dashi. 42 
He crossed the snow mountain and reached the kingdom of Purusapura. 
Then he crossed the snow-covered Pamir and arrived at the kingdom 
of Kashmir, from there westward he ascended a great mountain to the 
spot where once Prince Sattva threw himself off the cliff to feed the ti¬ 
gress. After that he reached Gandhara, which is called the land of Central 
India. 43 


41 The term beiduoye refers to the leaves of the Palmyra palm (borassus flabelli- 

formis) which appears in Buddhist literature either as beiduo or beiduoluo 

IB, after its Sanskrit name pattra. The leaves of this tree were used for writing, and in 
this case the term “writings on pattra leaves” denotes Indian manuscripts in general. 

42 In an article devoted to the identity of the kingdom of Dashi TsTtH, Qian 2004 main¬ 
tains that the Chinese name refers to the Karakhanid Khanate. Since we are uncertain 
about the correctness of this conclusion, we leave the name in our translation in Chi¬ 
nese. 

43 Youfang jichao (T.51.2089: 0981c). Jan Yiin-hua (1996, Part II: 144) raises 

doubts regarding the correctness of Fan Chengda’s information because (a) it was 
written in 1177, almost two hundred years after the events; (b) no official document 
corroborates the high number of 300 pilgrims sent to India; instead, the official sour¬ 
ces claim that a total of 183 monks had been dispatched to India from Song China 
prior to 1035. For a detailed English study of Fan Chengda’s travel on Mount Emei, 
see Hargett (2006). 
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Regardless of whether these are two versions of the same event or two sepa¬ 
rate events, we can be certain that starting from the mid 960s an unprec¬ 
edented number of Buddhist pilgrims passed through the Hexi corridor on 
their way to India. Most of them had to pass through Liangzhou. Indeed, in 
966, Zhebu Gepi IfTilHSfS, a Tibetan prefect of Xiliang fu Hilg/fi (West¬ 
ern Liangzhou) reported that over two hundred Uighurs and over sixty Chi¬ 
nese monks arrived through the Shuofang 'M/j highway, on their way to 
India to collect Buddhist sutras. 44 They were given an escort onwards to 
Ganzhou. Since the date of 968 in Daozhao’s colophon is only two years 
from this event, it is quite likely that our Chinese monk was one of those 
imperially sanctioned pilgrims, proceeding separately from the main group. 
If this was indeed the case, then the Daozhao manuscript would be the only 
firsthand evidence of this pilgrimage movement. We certainly see the same 
process in the letters on our manuscript, most of which involve local offi¬ 
cials requesting an escort for the pilgrim. 

Pilgrimage between India and Song China went in both directions. 
Alongside the Chinese pilgrims going West was also an equally signifi¬ 
cant number of Indian and Central Asian monks visiting China. Like the 
Chinese pilgrims, they often served as official envoys and were received 
accordingly by the Song court. As gifts they usually brought with them 
palm leaf sutras in Sanskrit 45 and occasionally Buddhist relics as well. 46 For 
example, the Buddhist historical work Fozu tongji f'JII i'III/cIl! (T.49.2035) 
by Zhipan SlSS (fl. 1265-1275) states that in the first year of the Zhidao M 

reign (995) a monk from Central India presented, along with some palm 
leaf manuscripts, a piece of the skull of the Buddha. 47 

Buddhist “sutras on palm leaves” were the most common items brought 
back from India; yet they were also highly valued. With regard to Chinese 
pilgrims, the term qujing IfXfe (fetching or acquiring holy scriptures) was 


44 Wenxian tongkao, juan 335. (A translation of this section appears in Section 6.3 
below.) Of course, it is also possible that there were 157 Chinese monks and 300 was 
their number together with the Uighur ones. Tansen Sen (2003: 288, n. 41) suggests 
that the Uighurs mentioned here might have been merchants. He also raises the pos¬ 
sibility that these descriptions of pilgrimages might in fact be referring to a single 
episode. 

45 The term “Sanskrit” in these traditional Chinese accounts is of course an umbrella 
term for any Indie language used for writing Buddhist texts. 

46 Jan Yiin-hua (1966: 144-159) collected a total of 59 accounts ranging from 964 to 
1078, including the ones cited above. Although each of these accounts usually records 
the activities of only one or two monks, in total they give ample evidence to the active 
interaction with India during this period. 

47 T.49.2035: 0401b. 
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synonymous with making a Buddhist pilgrimage to the West. Virtually 
all accounts of Chinese monks returning or foreign visitors coming from 
India make note of the sutras they carried with them. Their importance 
is signified by a record claiming that in the fourth year of the Chunhua 
reign (993) the commanderies of the Western boundaries were in¬ 
structed that both Indian monks visiting China and Chinese monks return¬ 
ing from their travels in the West had to report in advance the Sanskrit 
sutras they carried. 48 Apparently, the administration wanted to have con¬ 
trol over these texts. Still, the sutras more often served more as objects 
of devotion than material for new translations and textual revisions. They 
were presented, along with the relics of the Buddha, to the court or a mon¬ 
astery where they were revered and stored, rather than being utilized as 
texts. 

As for the route of the pilgrims, the road west led through the Hexi cor¬ 
ridor; thus the monks were moving along the cities of Liangzhou, Ganzhou 
and Shazhou (i.e. Dunhuang). The Stein collection at the British Library 
includes a manuscript (Or.8210/S.383) from the tenth century containing a 
description of this route. 49 The text is preceded by the title Xitian lujing H 
(A Route to India), 50 and it maps out the entire road from Kaifeng 
to India (Figure 5). 51 


48 T.49.2035: 401a. 

49 Gu Jiegang (1981) dates this manuscript to the end of the reign of Emperor Taizong 
(997) the latest. 

50 The character jing Ji in the title is generally understood as standing for the homo- 

phonous character jing H, which is supposed to denote the word “boundary/terri¬ 
tory,” as it is attested in the title of a number of other gazetteer-type manuscripts 
from Dunhuang. In some titles we see the character §jl, also believed to stand for the 
same word. Li Bingcheng (1999), however, points out that beside geographical works 
the word in question also occurs in the title of many other texts, thus refuting the 
preference for reading the variants as III. Instead, he argues that all three alternatives 
stand for the word jing (“mirror”) written in the conventional orthography as ®i. If 
he is correct, then the word should be understood not as “boundary/territory” but as 
an “outline/summarized version.” There are, however, other geographical texts in the 
Dunhuang corpus which have the character fg at the end of their title: Shazhou cheng 
tujing Shouchang xian dijing KPIIIilftiii, etc. See Zheng Binglin 1989: 

226. 

51 In the transcription, characters in parentheses indicate readings for ones immediately 
preceding them, either as a correction of obvious mistakes or as a means to provide a 
more familiar orthography. 
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Or.8210/S.383 

MSI J i'H HTII 

ffiil'HBff '.+0Atm Jiff A, XBffE0MlWI, XBff-0M 
ffPm XffiffX0MM, XBffX0M 

^JNoXBfrH+MAjtJBi*, ffA0ffifiMM, XBff-0M^ 
al, XBff—EMMISIS, XBff^ffMMfiilSIII, XBff^-0 

xnmm, x®®ff+0Mff mm, xm 

xmmrr. 

+0M&MMgi, ttmtanium, $i±& 0 

xmn A0Sftii, xmff- 

0AttEfE0tBtt o ifc[ : #ic||}i ) mmmm, xiiT00$i»i 
M, XitfrX0 MUMPS#, ffJfCXffMffiitffMftifttiloXm 
ff- mm^'p&oxmmnxm, m -:nMAAMij 
m, K-wg»if, xitffa¥Af@^MSAn(E)gi, m 

immmmmto 
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A Route to India, in one fascicle 

Four thousand li from the Eastern Capital (i.e. Kaifeng) to Lingzhou. 52 

Travelling twenty days westward from Lingzhou you reach Ganzhou: 
this is [the domain of] the Khan; going west for another five days you 
reach Suzhou; going west for another day you reach the Yumen Pass; 
going west for another one hundred li you reach the border of Shazhou 
[commandery]; going west for another two days you reach Guazhou; go¬ 
ing west for another three days you reach [the city of] Shazhou; going 
west for another thirty li you reach the Desert of Ghouls (Kumtura); after 
eight days you exit the desert and reach Yizhou (Hami); going west for 
another day you reach the kingdom of Gaochang (Kharakhoja); going 
west for another thousand li you reach the kingdom of Yuezhi; 53 going 
west for another thousand li you reach the kingdom of Kucha; going 
west for another three days you enter the kingdom of Gelu; 54 going 
southwest for another ten days you reach the kingdom of Khotan; going 
west for another fifteen days you reach the kingdom of Shule (Kash¬ 
gar); going southwest for another twenty some days you reach the king¬ 
dom of Purus apura; going west for another twenty some days you reach 
the kingdom of Kashmir; going southwest for another twenty days you 
reach the kingdom of Jalandar, this is a country of high mountains; [then 
the landscape] changes to no mountains - this is the land of Northern 
India. 


52 This sentence, consisting of nine characters in the original text, is written in a diffe¬ 
rent hand from the rest of the manuscript and is probably a subsequent addition. 

53 The kingdom of Yuezhi originally denoted the Kushan Empire which is obviously 
out of place here (Huang Shengzhang 1984: 5). All other sources that describe this 
route have Karashahr Mti in this place, and Zheng Binglin (1989: 227-228) reads 
this place name as IT Ik, pointing out that it is a phonetically viable variant for M 
lH. Although the first character of the toponym is written in the manuscript in a 
somewhat ambiguous way and could be taken for either f! or Tf, the character TI 
appears later in the same manuscript (in the phrase ‘going southeast for a long time 
in another three months...’ XiSffifSfT—fflf!) written in a very similar way. While 
this corroborates that in this place the manuscript in fact has Yuezhi Ik, it is still 
possible that it is an error comitted on the part of the copier who was mislead by the 
graphical similarity of the handwritten forms of the characters Tj and IT. 

54 The name Gelu Hills is identified by Qian Boquan (2003: 20) as an alternate trans¬ 
literation for and usually understood to refer to the Karluk tribes. The 

Karluks, however, were quite far to the northwest. Qian is correct in pointing out 
that the location described in the manuscript roughly corresponds to modern-day 
Baicheng or Aksu Zheng Binglin (1989: 228) also identifies it with 

Gumo fell, the Han name for the region of Aksu. 
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Going west for another eight days you reach Quluoli; 55 going south¬ 
east for a long time in another three months you reach the kingdom of 
Varanasi; going east for another day you enter a forest; after seven days 
you exit the forest. This forest is extremely difficult to traverse but [after 
it] you reach the kingdom of Kuangye. 56 Going east for another three days 
you reach Nagara; going south for another two days you reach Nalanda 
monastery. Thirty li to the east of the monastery is a Chinese monastery 
with Chinese monks residing in it. 57 

Going southwest for another seventy li you reach Rajagrha, where 
there are many holy sights. Going further southwest you enter a forest 
and after three hundred some li you reach the Diamond Throne. A hun¬ 
dred some li to the west of the Throne you reach the Meidi monastery; 58 
going south for another year and seven months you reach Southern 
Tianzhu (i.e. Southern India). To the southwest by the sea there is Mount 
Potalaka, which is forty yojana 59 wide on its east, west, south and north. 
To its south is the great ocean, whereas on the west, north and east there 
is mud [spreading out] like water. 

Because the text is preceded by a title, it is very likely that this was a known 
work which was once well circulated, though later it was lost. There is no 
reason to suppose that this manuscript is an autograph copy penned by the 
original author. There are three cases of reversed characters in the text, a 
common error committed by scribes in the process of copying which indi¬ 
cates that the manuscript is not an autograph composition. 60 The first sen¬ 
tence of the itinerary reads, “Four thousand li from the Eastern Capital to 
Lingzhou” - these words were added in a different hand from that used in 
the main text, showing that the route in the original text must have begun 


55 We are uncertain of what the transliteration Quluoli ffilSf! stands for and have not 
come across a fully fitting explanation in the secondary literature either. 

56 The identity of the country of Kuangye ®t!FF in terms of modern geography has not 
been positively established, even though it occurs in several travel accounts. 

57 The Chinese monastery in this place is also mentioned in the record of Jiye’s tra¬ 
vels (“Jiye Xiyu xingcheng” IBIiHlSlcfTfS, Youfang jichao 'MJj HBTI', T.51.2089: 
982a-982b). 

58 The name of the Meidi monastery is unattested in other sources and thus at this point 
it remains unidentified. 

59 Yojana, usually transliterated in Chinese as youxun Efjhj (although in this particular 

manuscript it appears as was an archaic measure of length in India. Conside¬ 

ring the vagueness of distances in this itinerary in general, it would be futile trying 
to reconstruct the actual dimensions of the mountain. 

60 GuJiegang 1981: 92. 
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from Lingzhou. But the name of “Eastern Capital” for Kaifeng suggests 
that even if the text was written earlier, it was still in use during the early 
decades of the Northern Song. 

The route laid out here is practically the same as that of the group of 157 
monks who travelled from Kaifeng in 966 under the leadership of Xingqin 
fTift. If we compare the individual stations from Kaifeng to Kashmir, the 
point until which we know the details of Xingqin’s journey, we find that al¬ 
though the Xitian lujing (Or.8210/S.383) is more detailed, the general route 
mapped out in these two sources is essentially the same (see Table 3.1). 


Table 3.1. Comparison of the itineraries of Xingqin and that recorded in Xitian lujing. 
Or.8211/S.383 (Xitian lujing ) Xingqin’s route in 966 


Kaifeng 

Lingzhou 

Ganzhou 

Suzhou 

Yumen Pass 

Shazhou commandery 

Guazhou 

Shazhou (Dunhuang) 

Desert of Ghouls (Kumtura) 

Hami 

Gaochang 

Yuezhi 

Kucha 

Gelu 

Khotan 

Kashgar 

Purusapura 

Kashmir 


Imperial audience (i.e. Kaifeng) 

Ganzhou 

Suzhou 109 


Shazhou (Dunhuang) 
Hami 


Kucha 

Gelu 

Khotan 

Purusapura 

Kashmir 


This similarity of the itinerant stations led Huang Shengzhang to the conclu¬ 
sion that the Xitian lujing manuscript was an actual example of the “road¬ 
maps” Xingqin and his companions took with them on their journey. 62 Al¬ 
though without concrete evidence this might be an overly bold assumption, 


61 In the description of Xingqin’s route the city of Suzhou is recorded between Hami 
and Karashahr, whereas in reality it is located before the Yumen Pass. The Xitian 
lujing places the city in its correct place. 

62 Huang (1984: 106) claimed that this particular copy was carried by one of the 157 
monks sent to India during the Qiande reign period, a view that was later rejected by 
Qian Boquan (2003: 22-24). 
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it is evident that the manuscript describes, in a somewhat summarized form, 
the route taken by the large group of pilgrims led by Xingqin in 966. It is 
also unlikely that monks carried such manuscripts as “maps” because the 
itinerary is decidedly Hexi-centric, with the shortest distances and high¬ 
est density of cities being between Ganzhou and Dunhuang. As we move 
away from this epicentre in either direction, the distances get longer and 
the description increasingly vague. The text begins with the long stretch of 
4,000 li that separates Kaifeng from Lingzhou, 63 followed by a twenty-day 
march to Ganzhou. From Ganzhou on, we have sections that are only a few 
days apart, until we leave Dunhuang and enter the desert. Then distances 
become longer, 64 with the final stage reaching the startling stretch of “one 
year and seven months” - the time needed to reach Southern India. Obvi¬ 
ously, a map with such a low degree of precision would not be very useful 
while travelling on the Indian subcontinent. Therefore, it seems more likely 
that the Xitian lujing was written with the intention of being used not on 
the road, but specifically in the Hexi region. While it no doubt derived from 
actual accounts of Buddhist travellers who had made the long journey to 
India, in its current form it was probably intended for educational purposes 
or simply as a record of information similar to those in geographical gazet¬ 
teers. 

Beside the itineraries found in manuscripts and transmitted literature, 
there is also a small amount of material related to Buddhists travelling in the 
Hexi region. One such example, reminiscent of the Tibetan letters of pas¬ 
sage carried along by our monk, is manuscript Or.8210/S.529 which con¬ 
tains a group of six letters of a pilgrim who was passing through Lingzhou 
on his way to India in 924 (Figure 3.2). The letters and the colophon iden¬ 
tify him as the monk Guiwen f-i j/ vf from the Kaiyuan monastery IJIjjCvf in 
Dingzhou Mil'll. One of the letters, most likely the first one, states that he 
was travelling to India to acquire manuscripts on an imperial mandate. 65 
Rong Xinjiang (1991: 959) points out that this is a first-hand evidence for 
an event unrecorded in historical sources, namely, that in the first year of 
the Tongguang reign (923) Emperor Zhuangzong iTfArx (r. 923-926) 


63 As we already mentioned above, the first line containing the stretch between Kai¬ 
feng and Lingzhou was written in a different hand and is probably a subsequent 
addition to the manuscript. 

64 Of course, even within these longer stages the itinerary sometimes marks shorter 
segments, especially in the region of the monastery of Nalanda. 

65 This letter appears upside down in comparison with the rest of the manuscript. 
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Fig 6. A portion of the manuscript Or.8210/S.529, containing the letters of the travelling 
monk Guiwen. 


of the Later Tang sent Buddhist monks to the India in search of scrip¬ 
tures. 66 

The verso of the manuscript seems to have no direct connection with 
Guiwen’s trip but describes some of the sacred mountains of the Tang em¬ 
pire, beginning with Wutaishan, and a general account of the introduction 
of Buddhism to China. 67 The presence of texts related to holy pilgrimage si¬ 
tes and monastic history is similar to the composite makeup of the Daozhao 
manuscript, which also includes a commemorative text on the Gantong 


66 Logically, this also implies that there might have been other similar pilgrimage pro¬ 
jects unrecorded in historical sources. 

67 Demieville 1971: 192. In his description, Jao Tsong-yi calls the side which has the 
description of Buddhist mountains the recto, unlike the IDP database where the side 
with Guiwen’s letters is the recto. 
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monastery. Thus it is possible that this is not a case of a manuscript being 
reused, but rather that the texts on the verso of Guiwen’s manuscript were 
in some way significant to his pilgrimage. 

Guiwen wrote six letters to the religious and secular authorities along his 
journey to the West. Unfortunately, the names of the addressees are missing 
from the manuscript, which is why Rong Xinjiang (1991: 959) hypothesizes 
that these letters were in fact copies kept by the monk for his own record. 
But even from their slightly abbreviated current form we are still able to 
piece together the basic itinerary of the pilgrimage. Accordingly to Rong’s 
reconstruction, Guiwen began his journey in the first year of the Tongguang 
era (923) but he failed and had to return. The next year he set off again 
with several other monks, including a certain Dequan and travelled 
westward “without regard to life and death,” reaching the city of Lingzhou 
jf#l on the 23 rd day of the 4 th month. There they bought two camels and 
proceeded farther west through the desert. We do not know how long it took 
Guiwen to reach Shazhou but his name comes up in another manuscript 
(Pelliot chinois 2638) as being in the city sometime between 933-936. 

It is clear that in many ways Guiwen’s manuscript is similar to the letters 
of passage in the Daozhao manuscript. Both mo nk s were Buddhist pilgrims 
travelling through the Hexi corridor and the city of Dunhuang with the ulti¬ 
mate goal of reaching India in search for holy scriptures. Both carried with 
them letters addressed to influential people along the way, as a means of 
facilitating the journey. In addition, attached to their letters they also car¬ 
ried texts related to Buddhist geography of places (Wutaishan, Liangzhou, 
etc.) along their route. Guiwen passed through the Hexi region in the 930s, 
whereas Daozhao travelled some three decades later, during the early years 
of the newly founded Song dynasty. And why were Daozhao’s letters, in 
particular, written in Tibetan? To answer this we turn in the next chapter to 
the historical background of the widespread use of the Tibetan language in 
Amdo and Hexi in the tenth century. 



4 Tibetans of the Borderlands 


4.1 The rise and fall of the Tibetan empire 

To understand why the letters of passage gathered by the pilgrim Daozhao 
were written in Tibetan, one must know something of the development of Ti¬ 
betan power in this region. For Tibetans, the area through which our pilgrim 
passed is known as Amdo or Dome. Tibetan involvement in this region goes 
back to the seventh century, when the Tibetan empire first came into being. 1 2 
At the beginning of the century the region was ruled by a powerful kingdom 
known by the Tibetans as Azha (’a zha) and by the Chinese as Tuyuhun 
During the fifth century the Azha ruled over much of the southern 
Silk Road, perhaps as far west as Khotan. 3 The Azha acted as a buffer state 
between Tibet and China before their final conquest by the Tibetan army 
in 663. After the fall of their kingdom the Azha were incorporated into the 
Tibetan empire, and seem to have been gradually assimilated into Tibetan 
(and Tibetophone) culture. Over the same period, other, smaller tribes were 
assimilated in a similar process. 4 

By the middle of the eighth century, many of these gains were lost and the 
Tibetan empire straggled to expand its borders again, set against a strong 
Tang dynasty. Then in the winter of 755, An Lushan Sipftllj (ca. 703-757), 
a Turco-Sogdian general of the Chinese Tang army, rebelled against the 


1 Reference to this region as Amdo only seems to have become common since 
the nineteenth century. In older sources the term Dome (mdo smad) covers roughly the 
same region. In his Deb ther dkar po (p.9), Gendiin Chopel suggests that the “A” in 
the name Amdo derives from the way the name was pronounced (presumably in Amdo 
itself). Note that in this book our use of Amdo generally signifies only the northeastern 
part of Amdo, comprising the areas to the north of Yellow River Valley and the east of 
Lake Kokonor. 

2 The Azha are mentioned in many of the Tibetan Dunhuang documents. For a selection 

of these, see Thomas 1951: 1-38. On the Tuyuhun see Mole 1970. Christo¬ 

pher Beckwith (2009: 128) characterises the Tuyuhun as a “Hsien-pei Mongolic peo¬ 
ple.” Further studies of the Dunhuang manuscript sources for Azha history are Uray 
1978 and Bacot 1956. 

3 Beckwith 1987a: 17-18. 

4 See Rong 1990-91. 
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emperor. The series of events set in motion by this rebellion nearly de¬ 
stroyed the Tang dynasty; although it survived, it never regained control of 
Central Asia. The Tibetan empire, newly invigorated by its king Tri Song 
Detsen (r. 742-C.800), took immediate advantage of China’s troubles, push¬ 
ing into China itself to take the capital, Chang’an, in 763. The Tibetans 
briefly enthroned a new Chinese emperor in the capital, and left to pursue 
China’s territories to the west. The stategically important cities of the Silk 
Road were taken, one after another: Liangzhou fell in 758, Ganzhou and 
Suzhou in 766, Guazhou in 776, and Shazhou (the prefecture containing 
Dunhuang) in 786. 5 The Tibetans governed these conquests through colo¬ 
nial military adminstrations known as khrom. Together with the area around 
Lake Kokonor (Qinghai Lake W$S), and the Tibetan forts in the Lop Nor 
desert, they became the province of the Delon {bde blon) or ‘minister for 
pacification’. Thus the whole area was known as Dekham (bde khams), ‘the 
pacified region’. 6 

Tibetan histories tell us that in the early ninth centuries the Tibetan mon¬ 
archy sponsored the building of several monasteries in this area, including 
monasteries at Tsongka, Dan tig Shan and Guazhou. 7 After the assassination 
of the Tibetan emperor in 842 the succession to the Tibetan throne fell under 
dispute. Two princes, still children, were put forward for succession. One of 
them, Osung, seems to have been recognised as the king by the Tibetan rul¬ 
ers in Dekham. This lasted only until 848, when the Chinese general Zhang 
Yichao overturned the Tibetan government of Dunhuang with his 

‘Return to Allegiance Army’ (Guiyijun §§(t Jp). In other parts of Hexi, the 
Tibetan rulers were not so easily ousted. Tibetan and Chinese sources tell of 
a battle that ensued in this area after the fall of the Tibetan Empire, famous 
in Tibetan histories as the first rebellion (kheng log ) that ushered in an era 
of political fragmentation. 


5 A number of dates for the fall of Shazhou/Dunhuang to the Tibetans have been sug¬ 
gested; the date of 786 is perhaps the most widely accepted. Daishun Ueyama (1990: 
25-32) has reviewed the work of various scholars, including Zuiho Yamaguchi (1980b) 
and Chen Guochan (1985), who have argued for this date. A similar date of 787 is gi¬ 
ven in Beckwith 1987a: 152. Bianca Horlemann (2002) has argued that an earlier date 
between 755 and 777 is more likely (Horlemann 2007); however, this paper does not 
refer to the Japanese scholarship supporting the date of 786. 

6 Dekham (bde kham) was also known as Delonkham (bde blon kham ), ‘the region [un¬ 
der] the minister for pacification’. On the province and its internal components, see 
Hazod 2009. 

7 The historical sources dealing with the building of these monasteries have been studied 
by Helga Uebach (1990). 
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The fighting began in the region of Shanzhou (modern Ledu 5^-frlt). 
The governor of Shanzhou was a Tibetan official from the Dro ( ’bro) clan, 
who had allied himself with the new Chinese authority. Other Tibetans in 
the area opposed submission to the Chinese. A Tibetan from the Ba ( dbci ’) 
clan, Ba Khobzher Legteng ( dba’ klio bzher legs stengs), raised an army 
that forced the governor of Shanzhou to retreat to an area under Chinese 
control in 850. Soon Shanzhou, and all of the surrounding area compris¬ 
ing northern Amdo and southern Hexi fell to Ba Khobzher, who seems to 
have intended to set himself up as a local warlord. The victorious army set 
about looting and destroying the area that had fallen to them, which led to 
rebellions by local people. In 851 Ba Khobzher travelled to see the Chinese 
emperor and petition for an appointment as a local governor, but he was re¬ 
jected. A few months later Zhang Yichao and his Return to Allegiance army 
took Shanzhou, along with all of the other prefectures of the Hexi corridor, 
returning the whole region to Chinese rule. His dynasty was established at 
Dunhuang. 8 

The status of the Tibetans in this area immediately after 851 is something 
of a mystery. The last half-century of the Tang dynasty exerted no real in¬ 
fluence in the region, and recorded little about the Tibetans. However, it is 
likely that there was a constant and significant Tibetan-speaking population 
in Hexi and Amdo throughout the period between the collapse of Tibetan 
rule and the resumption of Chinese and Tibetan historical records in the ele¬ 
venth century. A local Amdo tradition has it that when the Tibetan empire 
collapsed there was no call for the return of the Tibetan army who occupied 
the cities of Hexi. Their descendents in Amdo were known as the kamalog 
(bka ’ ma log), meaning “not to return by order”. This is recounted in the 
Mdo smad chos ‘byung-. 

During the reigns of the dharma king Tri Song Detsen and his fourth son 
Desongtsen, armies were raised on all the borders of Tibet in order to 
stop the opposing armies. With many hundreds of thousands of Tibetan 
soldiers, the meditation centres of Central Asia (bha ta hor ) were con¬ 
quered. After that, nine heroes selected from the army for their ability 
were stationed at the border between Central Asia and Tibet. When they 


8 This episode has previously been discussed in Yamaguchi 1980a and Petech 1994. The 
main Tibetan sources are the Mkhaspa'i dga’ston, the Nyang ral chos ’byung, and the 
two Chos ’byung of Mkhas pa Lde’u and Lde’u Jo sras (see bibliography). The incident 
is also mentioned in the Tangshu (Chapter 216/B). There are differences between the 
various narratives, not least in the forms of the names of the people involved. 
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asked, “May we return?" the message from the king was, “Our edict once 
issued is irreversible.” Thus the descendents of these nine heroes were 
called Kamalog (“not to return by order”). Much later, there arose many 
families of Tibetan nomads who were Kamalog. Even Kubilai’s great 
minister Sangha Ching seems to have been from a Kamalog clan. Those 
who became separated from the family line are said to remain in eastern 
Tsongkha, in the Kokonor basin. 9 

There may be a grain of truth in the popular legend; Zhang Yichao did not 
expel the Tibetan population from his conquered territories, and it is likely 
that the descendents of Tibetans originally from Central Tibet formed one 
part of the Tibetan-speaking population of Amdo and Hexi. Kamalog is 
now the name of a county on the border of Qinghai and Gansu provinces (in 
Chinese: Minhe I'cfll). 10 

In any case, the reassertion of Chinese rule over the whole of Gansu in 
the middle of the ninth century did not last for more than a few decades. 
The Uighur Turks, refugees from the breakup of the Uighur kingdom, arri¬ 
ved in Hexi, and by 894 had set up a new minor kingdom in Ganzhou. By 
this time it seems that both Ganzhou and Liangzhou had also been lost by 
the Return to Allegiance forces. While Ganzhou was in the hands of the 
Uighurs, the status of its eastern neighbour Liangzhou is not clear, but the 
whole area around Liangzhou may well have remained under Tibetan rule; 
certainly its population remained overwhelmingly Tibetan. Chinese sources 
report that in 998 Liangzhou had a population of 126,000, the majority 
of whom were of Tibetan stock. 11 In addition, Tibetan strongholds in the 


9 Mdo smad chos ‘byung: 223: bka’ ma log ni/ chos rgyal khri srong lde btsan dang/ de’i 
sras bzhi pa khri lde srong btsan rgyal po’i sku ring la/ mtha’ dmag dgag phyir bod yul 
gyi phyogs bzhir sgo srung bskos/ bod dmag khri phrag mang po khyer nas bha ta hor 
gyi sgom grwa bcom ste g.yul rgyal/ gnang spyad nas phyir byon dus dmag gi nang 
nas skyen po btus pa’i dpa’i bo mi dgu/ dmag mang po dang bcas hor bod kyi mtshams 
su bzhag/ nged mams ci tsam nas log yong zhus par/ rgyal po’i lung gis nged kyi bka’ 
ma byung bar ldog tu med gsungs pas de phyin dpa’ bo mi dgu’i rgyud pa la bka’ ma 
log tu thogs/ der yun ring bas bka’ ma log gi bod ’brog gi sde mang du byung/ seng 
chen gyi blon po sa ngha ching yang sang rus pa bka’ ma log yin zer snang/ de rnams 
kyi che rgyud las chad pa shar tsong kha mtsho sngon gyi mthil na yod par bshad pa 
de’i le lag yin la/ 

10 See Dorje 2004: 585-586. 

11 Iwasaki 1993: 17. Here we should probably understand ‘Tibetan" in its broader sense, 
referring to a wide variety of ethnicities that had adopted Tibetan language, and to 
some extent culture, since the region was first conquered by the Tibetan empire in 
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area of Lake Kokonor, like Tsongka, seem to have remained under local 
Tibetan rule. 

In any case, we know that by the tenth century the Chinese rulers of 
Dunhuang were effectively cut off from communication with China. The 
isolation of Dunhuang is effectively shown by the fact that its people still 
used the reign title of the last Tang emperor for some years after the fall of 
the dynasty, apparently unaware of this catastrophic event. This isolation 
may have been due as much to the Tibetans to the east of Dunhuang as 
to the Uighurs. 12 The minor Chinese dynasties that ruled in Hexi recorded 
only the presence of Tibetan envoys at the Chinese courts, which apparently 
occurred on a regular basis for some time. 13 The annals also report a few 
Tibetan military excursions: unsuccessful Tibetan attacks on Qinzhou HI 
'i'll (modem Tianshui in 934 and Jingzhou '/jiiH'l (modern Jingchuan 
County iS/llfl) in 939. 14 These Tibetans are referred to in the annals as 
Tubo hfcUr (also pronounced as Tufan). This term originally referred to the 
whole Tibetan empire, but after the breakup of the empire signified prima¬ 
rily the local Tibetan mlers in the Amdo area bordering China. These battles 
suggest that local Tibetans were still struggling to expand their control over 
parts of Gansu well into the tenth century. As Qinzhou was at the far east of 
Gansu, and Jingzhou even further east than that, the Tibetans seem to have 
been to some extent successful in their military excursions. 

We have better records of Tibetan activities in Hexi with the arrival of 
the Song dynasty in 960. The Song records give a tantalizing glimpse of 
the Tibetan rulers of Liangzhou in the second half of the tenth century. 
Two successive rulers appear after this time, Zhebu Jiashi and 

Zhebu Yulongbo both of whom assumed the Tibetan impe¬ 

rial title Tsenpo (btsan po). 15 In 966 Zhebu Gepi j/rilil-SEjlic, a prefect in the 
Liangzhou administration, reported that over 200 Uighurs and 60 Chinese 
monks had been offered an escort towards Ganzhou (see Chapter 6 for more 
details). The date of this event closely coincides with the time of our mo nk ’s 
pilgrimage through the region, and although the letters in the Daozhao man¬ 
uscript do not mention these particular names, Liangzhou was on the route 


the seventh century. Christopher Beckwith (1987a: 171 n.183) states that Liangzhou 
remained under Tibetan control until the Tangut invasion in the early twelfth century. 

12 Russell-Smith 2005: 62-67. 

13 Davis 2004: 59-61, 79, 97. 

14 The Tibetan raiders of Jingzhou are referred to as Xirong (“western tribes/bar¬ 
barians”). 

15 Seelwasaki 1993: 18. 
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of this monk’s pilgrimage, and at least one of the letters of passage was 
probably written there. 16 

By the eleventh century the Tibetan city of Tsongka came to the notice of 
the Song when a minor scion of the Tibetan royal family was brought there 
in order to establish a new ruling dynasty in the area. He and his descendents 
were known as Juesiluo a Chinese transliteration of a Tibetan word 

that can mean both ‘prince’ and ‘bodhisattva’ (rgyal sras). Ruth Dunnell 
has pointed out that, since this coup was orchestrated by the local Tibetans, 
it is likely that the Tibetans were already ruling the Tsongka region earlier 
in the tenth century. 17 This is confirmed by the Daozhao manuscript, which 
contains evidence for the existence of Tibetan local rulers in this very area. 

Later during the eleventh century the Tibetan kingdoms of Liangzhou 
and Tsongka came to the aid of the Song dynasty in the battle against the 
rising power of the Tanguts (in Chinese sources Xixia HH). The Song em¬ 
perors conferred favours upon victorious Tibetan leaders. As the century 
progressed, these leaders were often ordained monks, and the most com¬ 
mon favour bestowed upon them was the purple robe, a traditional imperial 
gift conferring honour upon Buddhist monks. The bestowal of the purple 
robe to Tibetan monks who assisted the Song dynasty’s political interests 
marks the beginning of a trend in Tibetan religious and political life. Re¬ 
lationships between foreign political patrons and Tibetan Buddhist priests 
continued throughout the following centuries. 

After Liangzhou and Tsongka were absorbed into the Tangut kingdom 
in the latter part of the eleventh century, Tibetan monks continued to forge 
relationships with Tangut rulers, and it was during this time that the role of 
‘imperial preceptor’ was first conferred on Tibetan Buddhist monks. Then 
after the Tangut kingdom fell to the Mongols, this model of religio-political 
relationship, now conceptualised by both sides as a ‘patron-priest’ relati¬ 
onship was restored by Godan and Kubilai Khan. Again, in later centuries 
the same model was often adopted by later Mongol khans and Manchu em¬ 
perors in their dealings with the Dalai Lamas. Thus the germination of re¬ 
ligio-political relationships between Tibetans and neighbouring states with 
greater military power is of central importance to Tibet’s political history. 
To the extent that the Daozhao manuscript sheds some light on the political 

16 Immediately after this period, Liangzhou was ruled by Panluozhi (which 

perhaps stands for the Tibetan name 'Phan bla rje), who came to power in 1001. It is 
testament to the wealth of Liangzhou at this time that he was able to send 5,000 horses 
to the Song capital as a tribute. See Iwasaki 1993: 18. 

17 Dunnell 1994: 173-174. The Tibetan dynasty based at Tsongka lasted until around 
1110, when it was subsumed into the expanding Tangut kingdom. 
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situation in Amdo and Hexi at the end of the tenth century, it may help us to 
understand the interaction between political and religious spheres and the 
beginnings of the ‘patron-priest’ relationship in these Sino-Tibetan border 
areas. 


4.2 Tibetan as a lingua franca 

After the fall of the Tibetan empire, the Tibetan language and script contin¬ 
ued to be used in what had been the imperial district of Dekham. Writing in 
Tibetan must have continued in Liangzhou and Tsongka, where the Tibetans 
remained in power. More surprisingly perhaps, Tibetan writing continued 
to be used by non-Tibetans in the areas that were reclaimed by the Chinese 
well into the tenth century. Manuscripts demonstrating the persistence of 
Tibetan along the Silk Road have been discovered and discussed by Geza 
Uray and Tsuguhito Takeuchi. 18 For example, some of the correspondence 
between the Chinese mlers of Dunhuang (the Cao H family) and the king 
of Khotan in the second half of the tenth century was in Tibetan, and letters 
to the Uighur mlers in Ganzhou were also written in Tibetan. 

Even more surprising is the fact that Tibetan writing was also used in 
letters between Chinese officials. For example, in Pelliot tibetain 1003 
we have a Tibetan letter from one Chinese official in Yizhou to another in 
Shazhou. It does seem, as Uray suggested, that Tibetan was used as a lingua 
franca in the multicultural realm that was Eastern Central Asia in the tenth 
century. The Tibetan language also continued to be popular locally among 
non-Tibetans in Dunhuang; there are many manuscripts of Tibetan letters 
and contracts written between two Chinese parties. Significantly, many of 
these documents date not from the period of Tibetan occupation of Dun¬ 
huang, but much later, often over a century after the fall of Tibetan rule. 19 

Takeuchi has put forward several reasons for the popularity of Tibetan as 
an epistolatory language well over a century after the collapse of Tibetan 
imperial mle. He suggests that Tibetan was “a shared code in people’s lin¬ 
guistic repertoire in addition to their native languages,” pointing out that 
this code had the convenience of being understood by most of the local 
ethnic groups, was relatively easy to learn (at least compared to Chinese 
writing), and was free from of any ethnic identity due to its use as a lingua 
franca. Thus, he tentatively suggests that Tibetan acquired a ‘fashionable’ 


18 Uray 1981 and 1998. Takeuchi 1990, 2004. 

19 For discussion of these documents see Takata 2000 and Takeuchi 2004. 
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Fig. 7 A letter in Tibetan written after the end of Tibetan rule in Dunhuang (IOL Tib J 
134). 


image, a socio-linguistic prestige. 20 Takeuchi also suggests that the pres¬ 
ence and activities of Tibetans in Amdo was actually increasing in the late 
tenth century. However, this presence may have been a constant through¬ 
out the ninth and tenth centuries, largely unnoticed by Chinese historians 
before the emergence of the Song dynasty in the second half of the tenth 
century. 

In the religious sphere too, Tibetan writing continued, and indeed de¬ 
veloped into sophisticated calligraphic styles. Buddhists, whether Tibetan 
or otherwise, produced manuscripts in Tibetan, mainly for personal use. 
In Dunhuang, Tantric Buddhism in particular was written and transmitted 
through the medium of Tibetan. 21 The continuing popularity of the Tibetan 
language for religious texts must also be linked to a thriving Tibetan mo¬ 
nastic community, which is evident in the Daozhao manuscript, and also 
described in Tibetan religious histories. Let us now look at what the latter 
have to say about religious life in the tenth century in Amdo. 


4.3 Monks and monasteries in tenth century Amdo 

The letters of passage on our manuscript are mostly addressed to high-ran¬ 
king monks, and also mention several monasteries. There are no detailed 
accounts of Buddhism in tenth century Amdo in Chinese sources, but the 


20 Takeuchi 2004: 343. See also Tokio Takata’s hypothesis that there was a social stratum 
of Chinese “that had been alienated from the study of Chinese writing” (Takata 2000: 
65). 

21 Dalton and van Schaik 2006. 
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region does feature in Tibet’s religious histories, largely due to the role of 
a single religious figure, a monk known as Gewa Rabsel (dge ba rab gsal) 
or Gongpa Rabsel (dgongs pa rab gsal). This monk was remembered as the 
pivotal figure in the ordination lineage of the first monks who returned to 
Central Tibet to restore the monastic order in the late tenth century. Thus he 
is venerated for preserving the monastic line of Buddhist ordination through 
Tibet’s dark age. 

After the splintering of the Tibetan kingdom in the late ninth century, the 
monasteries of Central Tibet ceased to be home to living communities of 
monks. According to the traditional histories, this was due to a systematic 
persecution of the monasteries by the last Tibetan emperor, Udumten (’u ’i 
dum brtan), known to the later tradition as Lang Darma (glang dar ma). 
In fact this emperor may have had little to do with the fall of the Buddhist 
monastic system that had been built up in Central Tibet by his predecessors. 
Recent scholarship has questioned the extent of the supposed persecution 
of Buddhism during his reign, and suggested other (for example, economic) 
factors. 22 

Whatever the case may be, there is no doubt that a catastrophic col¬ 
lapse did occur in Central Tibet, affecting both religious and secular ins¬ 
titutions. In a series of uprisings, the monuments of Tibet’s former ruling 
powers were looted and destroyed, and the monasteries were abandoned 
by the monks. Most monks seem to have disrobed, though some tradition 
of non-ordained monastics continued in Central Tibet. 23 At this time, ac¬ 
cording to the traditional histories, several monks chose to escape from 
Central Tibet, taking their most important books of scripture with them. 
These books included, most importantly, the vinaya, vital for preserving 
the lineage of monastic ordination. This, according to tradition, ensured 
the preservation of the ordination lineage through the troubles of the tenth 
century. 

We might wonder, however, whether these refugees from Central Ti¬ 
bet really were the sole preservers of the monastic line. Many monaste¬ 
ries and smaller temples were built in Dekham during the Tibetan empire. 
As early as the reign of Tri Detsugtsen (712-755), a temple was built in 
Guazhou, and, as we have seen, over twenty monasteries and temples are 
listed in later histories as having been established in Tibet’s eastern ter- 


22 See especially Yamaguchi 1996 and Karmay 2003. 

23 See Mkhas pa’i dga’ston: 430.18^-31.2. For a discussion of this and related passages 
in Tibetan histories, see Davidson 2005: 77-78. 
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ritories in the reign of Tri Tsug Detsen (r. 815-841). 24 These establish¬ 
ments must have suffered from the cessation of royal patronage by the 
middle of the ninth century, but they were far from the centres of power 
and the upheavals of the second half of the ninth century, and are unlikely 
to have suffered the same devastation as similar establishments in Central 
Tibet. 

In any case, a number of refugee monks are said to have settled in Am- 
do. 25 The importance of these refugees for the tradition is that they passed 
on the ordination lineage to a young local fellow, who despite being brought 
up in the non-Buddhist Bonpo tradition, developed faith in Buddhism and 
came to the refugee monks for ordination. After his ordination (in which 
two Chinese monks are said to have participated) he was given the reli¬ 
gious name Gewa Rabsel. 26 He seems to have been an important figure in 
the religious scene, but the little we know about him is uncertain. There is 
no certainty about when he flourished, though one set of dates we have are 
892-975, overlapping with the large-scale pilgrimage movement described 
in the previous chapter, and the date of our Daozhao manuscript. 27 

Gewa Rabsel is said to have spent a significant portion of his lifetime 
teaching at the monastic mountain retreat of Dantig, and ordained many 


24 The Guazhou temple is mentioned in the Karchung pillar inscription; see Richardson 
1985: 74-75. For the lists of temples established by Tri Tsug Detsen, see Uebach 
1990. See also Davidson 2005: 88. 

25 Ne’u chos 'byung; see Uebach 1987: 122-123: “Yo and Mar and a monk of Hor called 
Shakya Sherab, acting as their servant, settled in the rocky cave of Anchung Namd- 
zong {An phyung rnam rdzong). Chang settled in the temple of Khangsar Yaripug 
(Khang sar ya ri phug). Kwa O Chogdragpa, returning from Nepal [to Tibet] heard 
word [of the persecution of the dharma] and left on the northern road with a mule-load 
of abhidharma, settling in the temple of Palzang Kharchag Drilbu (Dpal bzangs ’khar 
chag dril bu). Lhalung Rabjor Maldrowa Yang and Rongton Senge Drag left Yerpa 
with many books of vinaya and abhidharma, fleeing to Nagsho {Nags shod). After 
that, Lhalung settled in the temple of Dasho Tsai (Zla shod tshal) and Rongton settled 
in Jang Chajerong {Byang cha bye rong)’.’ 

26 Ne’u chos 'byung; see Uebach 1987: 124—125. According to the Chos la ’jugpa’i sgo 
of Sdnam Tsemo, there was a third Chinese monk, called Da po. 

27 Gewa Rabsel’s dates are not given in the earlier sources, but the Blue Annals states 
that he was born in a water mouse year, and died in a wood pig year, at the age of 84. 
See Roerich (1996: 63-67). Traditionally these dates are supposed to be equivalent to 
952-1035, but this is skewed by the mistake made by all Tibetan historians in dating 
the death of Langdarma to 901, a whole 60-year cycle too late. Therefore we should 
move these dates back one cycle, giving us 892-975. Note that Roberto Vitali (1990: 
62 n.l) suggests moving the dates back by another 60-year cycle, which would give 
us 832-915. 
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local men. Later histories make Gewa Rabsel the religious preceptor of the 
famous monks who brought the monastic ordination lineage back to Central 
Tibet, usually called ‘the six men of Central Tibet’. However this direct 
connection is rarely confidently stated in the earlier histories. The earliest 
surviving religious history discusses the ordination lineage brought back to 
Central Tibet with this statement: “Some say it was received from Lachen 
Gewa Sel. Some say it was received from Tiilpa Yeshe Gyaltsen.” 28 The 
thirteenth-century historian Nelpa Pandita argues that the ordination line¬ 
age was received from Drum Yeshe Gyaltsen. 29 

This Drum Yeshe Gyaltsen is probably the same figure as the Tiilpa Yeshe 
Gyaltsen mentioned by Sonam Tsemo. 30 He was a local man who was or¬ 
dained by one of the students of Gewa Rabsel. He established a monastery 
which followed a strict interpretation of the vinaya, banning agriculture 
and animal husbandry, as well as luxurious cushions or carpets. Interest¬ 
ingly, he also banned political activities. 31 Despite its strictness, Drum’s 
monastery seems to have been quite successful, and its ordination lineage 
became known as ‘the lineage of the ascetics’ (btsun brgyud). The histories 
also mention another lineage, ‘the lineage of the scholars’ (mkhas brgyud), 
derived from a monastery established by Nub Palgyi Jangchub and was 
distinguished from Drum’s by the fact that political activity was allowed, 
with the result that, as Nelpa Pandita says, that the monks of this lineage 
“were of little use for religious training.” 32 In his history, Nyangral Nyima 


28 Sonam Tsemo, Chos la ’jugpa’i mdo: 318b.2. 

29 Ne’u chos ’byung : see Uebach 1987: 128-129. The earliest source that confidently 
connects Gewa Rabsel with the monks who brought Buddhism back to Central Tibet 
is Nyangral Nyi Ozer’s twelfth-century history ( Nyal ral chos ’byung: 450). His posi¬ 
tion was also taken by Buton in the thirteenth century (See Szerb 1990: 60; Obermiller 
1931-2: 202), and it is probably due to the authoritative status that Biiton’s history 
came to have in the Tibetan tradition that the direct connection between Gewa Rabsel 
and the six men of Central Tibet came to be generally accepted, effacing the open- 
ended approach of Sonam Tsemo and the scepticism of Nelpa Pandita. 

30 The name Tiilpa (thul pa) is probably a corruption of Diilwa (’dul ba), and a Diilwa 
Yeshe Gyaltsen (‘dul ba ye shes rgyal tshan) does appear in some histories. This 
identification is made by Ronald Davidson (2005: 92), but he believes Diilwa Yeshe 
Gyaltsen to be distinct from Drum Yeshe Gyaltsen. However, Drum ( ’grum) is a clan 
name, while Diilwa an honorific indicating an expert in the vinaya. Therefore it is 
most likely that all of these Yeshe Gyaltsens are the same person. 

31 The monastery seems also to have banned certain non-Buddhist funerary practices 
involving the inscription of syllables, an early Tibetan practice described in The Tes¬ 
tament ofBa. See Kapstein 2000: chapter 3. 

32 Ne’u chos 'byung: see Uebach 1987: 128-129. The story also features in the Nvang 
ral chos 'byung: 445-446. 
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Ozer does not mention the specific differences between the lineages, but 
does suggest that the split came about because of “a little bit of worldly 
activity.” 33 Though inconclusive, these hints suggest that the main cause of 
contention between the two lineages was the extent of the monk’s political 
involvements. In any case, these discussions of multiple Tibetan monaster¬ 
ies and lineages suggests a far more widespread and flourishing monastic 
presence in Amdo than the later legends which focus exclusively on Gewa 
Rabsel and his immediate disciples. 

The last stage in this chapter of Tibetan religious history concerns the 
arrival in Amdo of a group of men from Central Tibet, determined to receive 
monastic ordination and re-establish it in Central Tibet. This group, whose 
number varies in the different historical accounts, is generally held to have 
been led by two monks, known as Lume (klu mes ) and Loton do ston). The 
date of their return to Central Tibet is also debated, though recent scholars 
have suggested that the dates of 978 and 988 given in two early histories 
are probably reasonably close. 34 In that case, given that these men are said 
to have spent some years studying in Amdo, their presence here coincides 
closely with the date of the Daozhao manuscript. It is interesting to consi¬ 
der that the fame of sites like Tsongka and Dantig in the late tenth century 
attracted both Tibetan and Chinese Buddhists from far afield. 

Thus the picture we form of Amdo in the late ninth and tenth centuries is 
of a mixture of local monks and visitors, certainly enough monks to support 
several monasteries. Apparently some of these monks were involved in poli¬ 
tics, to the extent that religious training was neglected. This factor may have 
split the Amdo sangha, in that some rejected the ordination lineages of those 
who engaged in politics. As we shall see below, our document suggests that 


33 Nyang ral chos ’byung: 446.2-3. Nyangral also mentions a third ordination lineage, 
called Me ( rme); unlike other sources, he apparently states that the both the ascetics’ 
and scholars’ lineages lasted and became famous in Central Tibet, though it is not very 
clear (446.5). In any case, it was Drum Yeshe Gyaltsen’s lineage of ascetics that was 
passed down to the six men of Central Tibet, and then spread in Central Tibet. This 
ordination lineage survived into the twentieth century in the Nyingma tradition as 
the Mindroling ordination linage, and in the Gelug tradition as the so-called “abbot’s 
lineage of Lachen” (bla chen mkhan brgyud). The lineages from Gewa Rabsel were 
contested by some, who apparently objected to the practice attributed to the refugee 
monks and Gewasel of performing all three ceremonies of ordination in a single sit¬ 
ting. Some people defended this practice by reference to the sublime nature of Gewa 
Rabsel and his preceptors, and the dire straits in which the monastic ordination found 
itself in the period of fragmentation. Others concluded that this ordination lineage was 
a faulty one (see Dhongthog 1976 : 32a-b; and The Mdo smad chos 'byung: 15-26). 

34 See Vitali 1990: 62 n.l and Davidson 2005: 94. 
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some groups of monks in Amdo did have a close relationship with political 
and military matters. Our letters of passage certainly indicate the existence 
of several Tibetan monasteries in northern Amdo and southern Hexi region, 
giving some credence to the scene evoked by the earlier Tibetan religious 
histories, of thriving monastic communities comprising local Tibetophone 
peoples as well as refugees from Central Tibet. 


4.4 Tibetan monasteries of Amdo in Chinese sources 

Though there are no Chinese sources corroborating the presence of a thriv¬ 
ing Buddhist community in tenth century Amdo, we find some discussions 
of the Buddhist temples of the region in sources from the late eleventh cen¬ 
tury. For example, there is a stele from the Guangfu monastery (in modern 
Min county 11(511, Gansu) from 1084 that describes the Buddhism of the 
local Tibetans and the pious activities of their leaders, stating: 

The Hexi Tibetans believe in Buddhism. Each tribe, in accordance with 
its numbers, selects a deity to worship and makes an image of it. 35 

The stele goes on to describe the temple erected by local leaders: 

The woods that had stood there were completely cleared, and in their 
place a magnificent Buddha-hall rose up. The doors to the entrance are 
kept open, and the gilded Buddhist image looks even more splendid. 
They then had a bell cast to announce the time, had the scriptures stored, 
and devoted themselves to the Buddhist faith. 

Another temple is described by Li Yuan in his Qingtang Lu hj’/ftfM: 

About two hundred steps to the north of the ceremonial gate there is a 
large hall. The pillars and beams are coloured gold, and the throne is eight 
to nine feet high and set nine feet apart from where the people sit. [The 
throne] is surrounded by glazed tiles of blue lapis lazuli... Next [to the 
throne] there stands a golden Buddhist image which is several dozen feet 
high, adorned with pearls, and draped with a cover of birds’ feathers. 36 


35 These passages based on translations in Iwasaki 1993: 34-35. 

36 Ibid. 
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The presence of many such temples may explain why towns like Tsongka 
featured on the itineraries of pilgrims, despite their not necessarily being on 
the most direct route. As we will see in Chapter 9, the second of the Tibetan 
letters of passage, which details the Chinese pilgrim’s itinerary, mentions 
“gold and turquoise temples” in connection with the two towns of Hezhou 
and Tsongka. This is strikingly similar to the description in the passages 
above of a hall with golden pillars and tiles of lapis lazuli. 37 Though the 
sources quoted above are over a century later than our letters of passage, 
the content of the letters suggests that similar Buddhist temples existed in 
this region in the tenth century. In Chapter 6, when we examine the stele 
inscription on Part C of the Daozhao manuscript and other related texts, we 
will see further references to gold and turquoise in the description of temp¬ 
les from an even earlier period. 

Finally, the presence of Tibetan monks in the monasteries of Liangzhou 
is confirmed by another stele, again around a century later than our docu¬ 
ment. This is the famous Sino-Tangut inscription from 1094. The last part 
of the stele names all of the people involved in restoring the Gantong stupa 
in Liangzhou, and their official titles. One of these figures, Wangna 
Zhengyu, is stated to be “supervisor of both Fan and Han monks at Gantong 
stupa.” Although Dunnell is uncertain about how to interpret ‘Fan’ H here, 
Kepping has argued that it must refer to Tibetans. 38 So the Gantong stupa 
and its associated temple (Huguosi iHSlxf) seem to have comprised a com¬ 
munity of both Chinese and Tibetan monks. We also see this distinction 
between the cultural identities of Chinese and Tibetans in the letters of pas¬ 
sage. Now, having discussed the historical context of the Daozhao manu¬ 
script, let us turn to an examination of the nature of the manuscript itself. 


37 Note as well that the central temple in the monastery of Samye in Central Tibet (which 
was completed in the latter part of the eighth century) is described in the early Bud¬ 
dhist narrative Dba’ bzhed as “like turquoise placed on a golden basis.” See Pasang 
and Diemberger 2000: 68. 

38 See Dunnell 1996: 96-97, 125, 131-2, and Kepping 1998. 
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The Daozhao manuscript is located in the British Library, where it has the 
number 10L Tib J 754. Like most of the Tibetan manuscripts from Dunhu- 
ang, it was deposited in the India Office Library after having been brought 
to England by Aurel Stein. Then, during the First World War it was cata¬ 
logued by Louis de la Vallee Poussin who assigned it the number 754. To 
this were added the prefixes IOL (India Office Library), Tib (Tibetan), and J 
(the letter signifying the Dunhuang manuscripts, as against those from other 
Central Asian sites). The India Office Library conservators dealt with the 
manuscripts in a way that would now be considered inappropriate, binding 
them into heavy leather volumes for archival. When dealing with scrolls, 
they usually separated them into their constituent panels, which were moun¬ 
ted on paper and bound into the volumes. One advantage of this process was 
that the conservators sometimes discovered ‘hidden’ parts of manuscripts. 
In the case of IOL Tib J 754, they discovered that the scroll actually 
comprised three manuscripts that had been stuck together (see Figure 8). 

Initially, the scroll looked like a Chinese sutra with some Tibetan and Chi¬ 
nese written on the verso (the back of the scroll). In fact, the Tibetan and 
Chinese written on the verso turned out to be separate scrolls, and the previ¬ 
ously hidden recto of the Chinese sutra was now revealed to be a series of 
Tibetan tantric texts (see Figure 9). 

The three manuscripts now comprise: 

• Manuscript A: A series of Tibetan letters, interspersed with notes in Chi¬ 
nese characters. 

• Manuscript B: A Chinese sutra with Tibetan tantric texts on the verso. 

• Manuscript C: A commemorative text in Chinese concerning the Gan- 
tong monastery in Liangzhou. 

All three scrolls share a joint history, but the way in which they came to 
be joined is not immediately clear. Let us look at some aspects of all three 
manuscripts that might help to clarify their relationship to each other: 
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Fig. 8 The separation of the Daozhao manuscript into its components. 
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Fig. 9 The components of the Daozhao manuscript. 
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(1) The letters of passage on Manuscript A are in different handwritings; 
they seem to be duplicate copies written at the same time as the origi¬ 
nals, which would have probably been written on separate sheets of 
paper and folded in the standard way for official correspondence. 

(2) The Chinese notes written between the letters of passage indicate that 
this collection of letters developed over time. That is, copies of letters 
were added at each stage of the journey. 

(3) Unlike the letters, the Chinese notes are (with one exception) in the 
same hand; since the only person likely to have been in consistent con¬ 
tact with the scroll throughout the journey is the pilgrim, these notes 
were probably written by the pilgrim himself. 

(4) We know that Manuscript C, a copy of an inscription at Liangzhou, 
was written in Liangzhou itself, midway through the pilgrim’s itine¬ 
rary. This shows that the collection of Manuscripts A, B and C evolved 
as the pilgrim travelled. 

(5) Manuscripts A and C are composed of a characteristically Chinese pa¬ 
per, and may have come from the same source; they were probably 
brought from China by the monk. On the other hand. Manuscript B is 
composed of the kind of paper that was made in the Gansu area, and 
was probably acquired by the monk somewhere between Lanzhou and 
Dunhuang, i.e. on the part of the journey that is covered by the letters 
on Manuscript A. 1 

(6) It seems that Manuscript B was used as backing for Manuscripts A and 
C, for the following reasons: (i) B is an incomplete sutra scroll, so there 
is no clear reason for backing it; (ii) B is composed of relatively strong 
paper, while A is very fragile; (hi) A and C, as we will show below, 
have a shared history and may have been written by the same person; 
they seem to have been deliberately preserved together by attachment 
to B; (iv) A and C were pasted with their written sides facing outward, 
rather than inward; if they had been used for backing, they should have 
been pasted onto B with their blank sides facing outward. 

Based on these points, it seems that the three parts of the scroll were as¬ 
sembled before they arrived at their final destination. The person who as¬ 
sembled them would almost certainly have been the one who travelled with 
them, that is, the pilgrim. We now turn to a brief analysis of the main codi- 
cological and palaeographical features of the three manuscripts. 


1 We would like to thank Agnieszka Helman-Wazny for carrying out microscopic paper 
fibre analysis on the manuscript. 
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5.1 Manuscript A 

Dimensions: 24 x 252 cm 
Laid lines: 6/1 cm 
Chain lines: 4-5 cm 
Colour: pale cream 
Paper type: Paper Mulberry 

The recto of this scroll (which is blank on the verso) contains Tibetan and 
Chinese writing on its top half, the bottom half being left blank. There are 
five separate sections of Tibetan writing, each one a different letter. The let¬ 
ters are all written in a different handwriting apart from the fifth, which is in 
the same hand as the fourth. The letter that appears at the top of the scroll is 
upside down in relation to the others. The fact that the letters are in different 
handwritings suggests that they were duplicate copies for the monk written 
by the same scribes who wrote the letters of passage. See Chapter 9 below 
for translations of the letters and a full discussion of each. 

Between the Tibetan letters on the manuscript there are several lines of 
Chinese text written with a calamus. Some of the lines have been smudged 
and are now mostly illegible. Others are clearly visible but appear to be 
meaningless strings of characters. Only two lines before Letter 1 seem to 
be in the Chinese language. Between Letters 1 and 2 there are three lines of 
Chinese characters which can be positively identified as a Sanskrit dharam. 
The rest of the Chinese text has presented insurmountable problems to those 
who have previously worked on this document. 

According to Enoki’s catalogue, the Chinese scribbles are completely 
unrelated to the Tibetan text and are almost completely incomprehensible. 2 
Enoki identified Tsongka as the only proper name that occurs in both the 
Tibetan and the Chinese. Thomas wrote: 

It is possible that further light may hereafter be obtainable from the Chi¬ 
nese notes occupying the intervals between the letters. These however, 
are in themselves, as I understand from Lionel Giles, not intelligible and 
will have to be made out, if at all, on the basis of the Tibetan. 3 

In fact, it has become clear to us that all of the Chinese notes, apart from 
the first two lines in Chinese language and the Sanskrit dharanl mentioned 


2 Enoki 1962: 265. 

3 Thomas 1927: 548. 
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above, are phonetic transcriptions of Tibetan place names and personal 
names. For example, the Chinese text preceding Letter 1 mentions a Yong- 
tan Chu j 11 |TIfrr (MC: yowngH dan xjuwk), which is without doubt the 
“great master Yonten Chog” referred to in the Tibetan text of Letter 1. For 
more details, see our transcription of the notes in Chapter 9 below. 

The notes, which are all in the same handwriting style, were probably writ¬ 
ten by the pilgrim monk himself. The monk seems to have been ignorant of 
the Tibetan script, which is not surprising for a resident of China proper, far 
from the borders of Tibet. He wrote down the names of people and places 
which he was given to the best of his ability in Chinese characters. This is 
why the difficulty of interpreting these notes defeated all those who previ¬ 
ously examined them. The transcription system is not based on any standard, 
but is a system personal to the mo nk . 4 In order to get from his Chinese charac¬ 
ters to the Tibetan names underlying them we must reconstruct how the cha¬ 
racters would have been pronounced by a monk in the tenth century. Then we 
must also reconstruct how the Tibetan words would have been pronounced 
in the Amdo region in the same period. Fortunately we have a few resour¬ 
ces to help us to do this. For the Chinese characters on this manuscript, we 
have adopted Tokio Takata’s (1998) reconstruction of the Hexi dialect in the 
ninth and tenth centuries. For Tibetan pronunciation in tenth century Amdo 
we have used Roerich’s (1958) study of the Amdo dialect, as well as our own 
observations regarding the phonology of Tibetan in the tenth century. 5 


5.2 Manuscript B 

Dimensions: 22-25 x 286 cm 

Laid lines: none 

Chain lines: none 

Colour: yellow/brown 

Paper type: Paper Mulberry (two layers) 

recto: Chinese sutras 

The recto of Manuscript A, the side that was exposed before the India Of¬ 
fice conservators separated the documents, contains part of juan 3 of the 


4 For this reason the Sino-Tibetan manuscripts from Dunhuang (see articles by F.W. 
Thomas and Fang-Kuei Li in the bibliography) and the Sino-Tibetan treaty pillar (see 
Laufer 1914) are of limited use here. 

5 See for example van Schaik 2007: 195. 
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sutra called Dafangbian Fo baoenjing Jj{$l fiffe fKJSLf (*T.03.0156). The 
text is written in Chinese on a total of five complete and two shorter panels 
of paper, with the incomplete ones located at the beginning and the end of 
the scroll. The sutra is executed in even calligraphy with a calamus, using 
the 17 characters per line format. About 11-12 panels are missing from the 
beginning of the scroll, which means that we only have about 30% of juan 
3. The end is complete and accordingly bears the title “Baoenjing, juan 
3” The text of the sutra follows its standard transmitted 

version, only occasionally omitting or substituting individual characters. 
Judging from the completeness of this juan, we can safely assume that this 
side of the manuscript must have been written before the Tibetan texts on 
the other. 

verso: Tibetan tantric texts 

On the blank verso side of the Chinese sutra, we find several tantric medi¬ 
tation instructions ( sadhana) written in Tibetan in different hands. For de¬ 
tailed discussions of these texts see Chapter 6. Here we will just give brief 
summaries of the scroll’s contents: 

• The first text is a sadhana of the deity Avalokitesvara written in a neat 
hand in the book style that was common from the mid-ninth to the elev¬ 
enth century. 6 

• The second text is a sadhana of the deity Vajrakrlaya, written in a much 
less neat hand. There are signs in this text that it was written down quickly 
from oral dictation. 7 

• The third text is a Mahayoga treatise based on a mandala featuring the 
deity Vajrasattva, and discussing various issues of meditative practice. 

• The fourth text, which is short and missing most of the final line, but 
otherwise appears to be complete, is another sadhana. 

Thus far, several manuscripts of Tibetan Mahayoga texts have been dated to 
the late tenth century, and there is good reason to believe that most if not all 
of such manuscripts were written in the tenth century. 8 


6 See van Schaik 2006: 62. 

7 See van Schaik 2007; Mayer and Cantwell 1994. 

8 See Takeuchi 2004; Dalton, Davis and van Schaik 2007. 
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5.3 Manuscript C 

Dimensions: 25 x 34.5 cm 
Laid lines: 6/1 cm 
Chain lines: 4-5 cm 
Colour: pale cream 
Paper type: Paper Mulberry 

This single scroll panel seems to be the same paper type as Manuscript 
B. It is only inscribed on the recto, which contains a text commemorating 
the building of the Gantong monastery near Liangzhou. It is written with 
a calamus, bearing the title Liangzhou Yushan Gantongsi Shengrong tian 
shangxia lai I I'5t5 (The Holy Countenance that 

descended from Heaven above at the Gantong monastery on Mount Yu, Li¬ 
angzhou). The title refers to the prediction made by the legendary monk Liu 
Sahe fSJjllfnf about an image of the Buddha whose completeness or incom¬ 
pleteness would signify chaos or order in the world. 1 ’ The tradition of Liu 
Sahe was very popular in Dunhuang and depictions of it appear on several 
wall paintings at the Mogao caves. 9 10 

The attraction of this particular prophecy for our pilgrim, and pilgrims 
stopping at Liangzhou in general, may derive from the fact that Liu Sahe 
delivered it when he was passing through Liangzhou on his way to visit 
Buddhist sites in India. The story of the holy countenance referred to on 
Manuscript C continues with the appearance, almost a century after the 
prediction, of a headless statue, as a sign of turmoil in the world. Following 
the miracle, the monastery became a place of devotion visited by monks 
travelling to and from the West. In 636 Xuanzang also stopped here for a 
short while on his return journey from India. 

At the end of the text on Manuscript C is a colophon dating it to 968, 
and identifying the person who recorded the text as a monk by the name 
of Daozhao. It is significant that Manuscript C is written by a hand very 
similar to the Chinese notes between the Tibetan letters on Manuscript A. 


9 Liu Sahe himself was of non-Chinese ethnicity, belonging to the Jihu fjjiU barbarians. 
His monastic name was Huida Milt, yet historical sources commonly refer to him by 
his secular name. That Sahe was in fact a phonetic transliteration of a foreign name is 
also reflected in the number of variants used for it: MaH, MM, MM, MM, ^ftl. On 
Liu Sahe and his connection with Dunhuang, see Vetch 1981 and 1984. 

10 See also the silk painting in the British Museum collection, pressmark Asia OA 1919, 
1 - 1 , 0 . 20 . 
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To illustrate this point, Table 5.1 shows some of the characters that occur 
in both texts. 


Table 5.1: Comparison of handwriting on Manuscript C and in the first letter. 


Pilgrim’s first letter Manuscript C (Commemoration of the Gantong 

monastery) 



Apart from some idiosyncrasies such as the pie Wl stroke ( J ) extending 
far beyond the main bulk of the character the most important similarity 
between the two sets of characters is their clumsy balance. This is most ap¬ 
parent in cases where the character is composed of two major components, 
as the characters fS, iH, nl, and I. In these cases the two halves of the 
character are in an atypical and somewhat clumsy way disjointed, lacking 
dynamism or balance with respect to the entire character. While this kind 
of “disjointedness” is a feature often used in clerical script (lishu ISH) 
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calligraphy, it creates an atypical effect when appearing in the normal script 
(,kaishu JFi PT)- Such matching idiosyncrasies in the handwriting are an in¬ 
dication that the Chinese characters in the two texts were written either by 
the same hand, or at least by a group of people closely associated with each 
other. And let us not forget the other powerful evidence in favour of the link 
between the two handwritings, the fact that they were glued together to form 
a single physical object. While this may seem an obvious observation, it 
strongly supports that the two writings are related. Whether a product of the 
same person or the same community, the connection suggests that the date of 
968 on Manuscript C is also applicable to the pilgrim’s Tibetan letters. 11 

As for the clumsiness of the calligraphy of the Chinese text, we should 
note that at this period the Chinese population in the Hexi corridor wrote 
with a Tibetan-style calamus, or hard pen (yingbi instead of the brush 
which continued to be used in China proper. Scribes skilled in using the 
calamus learned to retrace their strokes in order to imitate brush-written 
characters, and succeeded in doing this to the extent that modern research¬ 
ers often have a hard time distinguishing the two. 12 We know from the Ti¬ 
betan letters that our pilgrim was Chinese and arrived in the Hexi region 
from China proper, therefore it is quite possible that the seeming ineptness 
of the Chinese calligraphy on this set of manuscripts was due to the fact 
that the he was unfamiliar with using a calamus for writing. Had he been he 
given a chance to write with a brush, his calligraphy may have looked more 
accomplished. 


11 On the application of the forensic techniques of handwriting analysis to the Tibetan 
Dunhuang manuscripts, see Dalton, Davis and van Schaik 2007. 

12 Research on the use of calamus in the Dunhuang manuscripts is still in its infancy, 
even though it could have serious implications for dating of the manuscripts. It is now 
usually accepted that any calligraphy executed with a calamus dates to no earlier than 
the late eighth century when Dunhuang was occupied by Tibetan forces. For an early 
but influential case study of the use of calamus in Dunhuang, see Fujieda 1968. A 
recently published monograph-length treatment of the subject was done by Li Zhen- 
gyu (2007), who unfortunately chose to write for a general audience about this highly 
specialized topic. 
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Manuscipt C, a copy of a stele inscription from the Gantong monastery in 
Liangzhou, is the key to dating the Daozhao manuscript. 1 Though it has 
been studied by several scholars, its relationship to the letters of passage 
has not been fully understood. Enoki Kazuo described the manuscript as “a 
statement in commemoration of the completion of the temple Kan-t’ung-ssu 
where the portrait of the first Emperor of Pei-chou (AD 556) was hung.” 2 
Yet it is clear that Enoki did not realize that the term “holy countenance” 
signified a statue of the Buddha rather than a portrait of a historical 
emperor. Due to the same oversight, he translated the title as “The portrait 
of the Emperor has come down from the Heaven to the Yii-shan Kan-t’ung- 
ssu Temple in Liang-chou.” 

Some decades later a transcription of this text was published by Ma De, 
who characterized it as “a record of the restoration of the Gantong monas¬ 
tery from the 6 th year of the Qiande era of the Song” ‘M ficl /' FI -fl|tif!j'lj 
iSM^flB, adding a note that the actual site of the monastery is in modern- 
day Yongchang County ^KUSH. According to Ma, the site carries traces 
of a restoration that was effected around the time of Five Dynasties or the 
early Song, and this text is a record of that restoration. 3 Ikeda On calls the 
colophon on Manuscript C the “colophon of the monk Daozhao in a miracle 
tale of the Gantong monastery at Liangzhou” 

JUbB . 4 Hida mentions Ma’s transcription in a note at the end of an article 
and points out the manuscript’s significance for the study of the history of 
the Guiyijun period and the Cao family in Dunhuang. 5 Finally, the chronol¬ 
ogy of Dunhuang during the Guiyijun period compiled by Rong Xinjiang 


1 An early and much shorter version of this chapter has been published as Galambos 
2008a. Since then, we have been able to make major improvements in reading the text 
on Manuscript C, and to considerably narrow the possible date of its composition. 

2 de la Vallee Poussin 1962: 265. 

3 MaDe 1994: 111. 

4 Ikeda 1990: 501. 

5 Hida 1994: 175. This note only appears only in the Chinese translation of Hida’s article; 
the earlier Japanese version (Hida 1994) does not include it. 
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and Yu Xin (forthcoming) includes the manuscript under the year 968 using 
the title assigned to it by Ikeda. 6 


6.1 Colophon and date 

The manuscript has a dated colophon appended to the text, saying, “Re¬ 
corded by the monk Daozhao on the 26 th day of the sixth month of the sixth 
year of the Qiande era” Enoki (1962: 

265) understood the sixth year of Qiande as referring to 577 but this is 
clearly a mistake as a number of factors corroborate that this is a Song man¬ 
uscript and thus the date should be interpreted as 968. First, the manuscript 
was unmistakably written with a calamus - typically used to write Chinese 
only after the mid eighth century. Secondly, the monastery was initially 
assigned the name of Ruixiangsi frfiHfcxf (Monastery of the Auspicious Im¬ 
age) and was renamed to Gantongsi USMxf (Monastery of the Spiritual 
Response) 7 only in the fifth year of Daye A At (609) when Emperor Yang 
tJzitlf travelled through here and decreed the name change. 8 

Another problematic issue is a date that occurs within the main text, which 
both Enoki and Ma De read as the ninth year of the Baoding era ft'AAA -. 9 
However, as Enoki pointed out, the Baoding reign period (561-5) only lasted 
for five years, so this is in fact an impossible combination. This difficulty, how¬ 
ever, is simply caused by incorrectly reading the graph as A (“ninth”), 
instead of what it is in reality: 7T (“first”). The character A appears twice in 
the same text, written as and A., and neither of these forms is identical 
to (see Table 1). But if the graph is read correctly as the character 
7C, the date becomes the first year of the Baoding era A A ; A (-, corre¬ 
sponding to 561. This not only solves the problem of having an impossible 
date but also corresponds to the Ji Shenzhou sanbao gantong lu AAiH'l n 
(T.52.2106: 0417c) which records that the Ruixiangsi monastery 
was established here in the first year of the Baoding era, that is, in 561. 10 


6 We are grateful to Yu Xin of Fudan University for providing this reference. 

7 We use a more direct translation “spiritual response” for the word gantong in the name 
of the monastery. We should keep in mind though that this word also refers to Bud¬ 
dhist miracles, a fact that might not be immediately clear from its English rendition. 

8 Although there have been at least three Qiande reigns in Chinese history, none of them 
corresponds to the date 577 given by Enoki. However, as we will see later, Enoki has 
made a fairly accurate guess at the date of the text (vs. the manuscript). 

9 Enoki 1962: 265 and Ma De 1994: 111. 

10 A complete translation of this passage follows below. 
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Table 6.1: Comparison of the characters 7t and A within the same manuscript. 



$ 




A^ A 


6.2 The text 

The text on Manuscript C consists of 16 lines, with 15-18 characters in each 
complete line. The first line comprises the title and the last, the colophon. 
The title, main text and the colophon were all written by the same hand. 
The text was clearly executed using a calamus, like the Chinese scribbles 
between the Tibetan letters on Manuscript A. Although the text is complete, 
some of the characters are smudged or hard to read. There are a number of 
variant character forms, some of them with inconsistent orthography even 
within the same document. For example, the character ^ occurs three times 
as 'r , ^ and , the first two of which are the traditional lishu lilt forms 
consisting of the combination of /f\+ T‘. Another example of inconsistent 
orthography is the character M which occurs twice, written as and Ho. 

Below is the transcription of the text. 11 The blank squares inside brack¬ 
ets [□□□] mean that the context and grammar imply the absence of one 
or more characters from the text, most likely having been omitted acci¬ 
dentally during the process of copying. In cases where the use of a more 
accepted character is obvious, the latter is provided in parentheses, e.g. 

%(M)- 


11 We are glad to say that we have been able to significantly improve the transcrip¬ 
tion and analysis of this text, as compared to its original publication in Galambos 
2008a. We would also like to express our gratitude to the members of Professor Takata 
Tokio’s Dunhuang seminar at the Institute for Research in Humanities (Kyoto Uni¬ 
versity), where this text was initially introduced in January 2008. Also, special thanks 
to Professor Michael Friedrich of Hamburg University for his insights and help while 
reworking the translation of the text for this book. 
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rpj\ 






eS,* 
^. rp 


&.M, 


«□(»?)«, 

±^hi^o 

mtMmm,{mmmMmmmmnm,mnm^m%;m$ 

iik^o ammnMmmm±pMo 
tW I rr. b master 


The holy countenance that came down from heaven 12 at the Gantong 
monastery on Mount Yu, Liangzhou 

Emperor Taizu Wen had been bestowed a thousand years of holy suc¬ 
cession, a hundred generations worth of precious fortune. He belonged 
to a time when the soaring dragon met the rising phoenix. 13 He expanded 
the three windpipes [of Man, Earth and Heaven] 14 when the Way had 
vanished, gave shelter to the four classes of people 15 when the Virtue was 
lost. When Buddhists destroyed the principles, and impure Confucians 
broke the treaties, his benevolence flowed beyond limits, and covered the 
infinite nine times over. 

At this time the Emperor was bequeathed the control of the realm 16 


12 In the Chinese text the character F (“down; below”) is written to the right of the cha¬ 
racter ± (“up; above”) but it is unclear whether it was intended as a replacement or an 
insertion. In either case the grammar is somewhat awkward, even though the meaning 
remains clear. 

13 This is a modification on the well-known phrase from the Hou Honshu miHUr (p. 

966) “the dragon soars and the phoenix rises” which refers to the rise of a 

ruler. 

14 The “three windpipes” is a reference to Chapter 2 of the Zhuangzi fBrP, which 
talks about the music made by the symbolic pipes of Man, Earth and Heaven. 

15 The term “four kinds of people” |I3S in classical literature used to denote the pre- 
dynastic categories of shi it (officers), nong M (farmers), gong H (artisans) and 
shang jf§ (merchants) but in later use it referred to ordinary people in general. 

16 The phrase huangdi yuyu JH'SH0nia, usually understood as “the Emperor ruling over 
his domain,” is relatively common in transmitted literature, with the character § (“to 
lodge; place”) understood as standing for the word yu (“domain, realm”), generally 
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and the tenure of its reign, 17 and while he ruled, his Virtue reached down 
to the deepest waters, his Way outshone the sun and the moon. 18 He did 
not abide by non-action but made the masses pious and loving; he did not 
abide by action but handled the myriad affairs of government as if they 
were straw dogs (i.e. with impartiality and dispassion). 19 He permeated 
the suspended ropes 20 of the Nine Abodes, and erected the wide fortune 
of the Three Jewels. 21 

In the first year of Baoding (561), in Liangzhou a proposal was sub¬ 
mitted, and this is when the people realized the infinite marvellous qua¬ 
lity of this Buddha image. In addition, bells echoed in the sky, in their full 


written with the character ^J 2 . The phrase also occurs in the Wenxin dialong J&L'Il 
SI, but in its Taiping yulan version the character @ (“to drive, ride, rule”) 

appears as ,IX (“to drive”), just like in our manuscript. 

17 The expression “seizing the reign” translated here in context as receiving “the 
tenure of its reign” appears, among other places, in the Weishu Mill as part of the 
phrase “seizing the reign and receiving the charts” 

18 The word junlin ^tEim here is a verb meaning “to rule.” This portion of the inscription 

is rather similar to a portion of text appearing, perhaps as a result of relying on the 
same source, in a composition by the celebrated poet Bai Juyi E=lS J§ (772-846): “the 
emperor ruled the myriad lands in continuance for four years, his Way overshone the 
sun and the moon, and his Virtue moved the whole world” , lEL&ITJiS, 

(Quart Tang wen 6879-6880). Although one character 

on the manuscript cannot be read properly, we can see its left side and identify it as 
the water radical. A similar expression occurs in a writing by the sixth-century Yuan 
Shijun JcteiS (d. ca. 540): “his benevolence penetrated the springs and wells, his 
Way outshone the sun and the moon” liiiJlIifizfl, (Quan Hou Wei wen ^ 

IJcMi: 173), and based on this we can safely insert iH (“to penetrate, drip, leak”) in 
place of the illegible character. Even if this is not the actual character that was written 
on the manuscript, the context validates that it was used in this or similar sense. 

19 According to the commentators of the Laozi 4--VP, from where this concept is bor¬ 
rowed, “straw dogs” were puppets made of straw for the purpose of being burned at 
funerals as a form of sacrifice. Treating things as if they were straw dogs came to sym¬ 
bolize an attitude of sagely indifference or detachment, when actions are performed 
with a clear head without an emotional involvement. 

20 The term “suspended rope,” (feigeng JFIfe; literally, “flying rope”) is used in traditio¬ 
nal sources as a means of traversing a river, similar to a primitive suspension bridge. 
The term also commonly occurs in the form of xuangeng Sfe (“suspended rope”). 

21 The parallel structure of “permeated the suspended ropes of the Nine Abodes, erected 

the wide fortune of the Three Jewels” is similar 

to a phrase appearing in Falin’s (572-640) Bianzheng lun (T.52.2110: 

0509b), compiled in 626: “outside he permeated the Nine Currents, inside he exhaus¬ 
ted the Three Baskets” Sc. The context in Falin’s work is similar to 

Manuscript C: he describes the receipt of mandate and the good deeds of Emperor 
Yang 'JH'u? of the Sui dynasty. 
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resonance sounding all eight sounds; and the lantern wheels spun around 
of their own accord, in the form matching the three-dot character. 22 Those 
who witnessed this first hand attained a wonderful realization at the true 
source; whereas those who heard about it through others had their many 
restrictions washed away at distant tributaries. 23 People flocked around 
in curiosity and admiration, coming from both the capital and the coun¬ 
try. What great compassion was bestowed down! The proposal was duly 
accepted. 24 

Using up precious wealth, the stupa and the monastery were reverently 
built. On the mountain top, a temple with red colours rising towards the 
skies was erected. In the forest buildings with Vermillion and turquoise 

reaching the [.] were constructed. 25 All this seems to have [been done 

in a way that] exhausted the brilliance of human craftsmanship. The 
cloister around the central hall was made circular, in a layout emulating 
the Garden of Jetavana; the meditation rooms were linked together in a 
chain, in a shape modelled upon the Vulture Peak. Looking up to the left 
was Mount Kongtong, reminding one that Xuan Yuan (i.e. the Yellow 
Emperor) once travelled through here. 26 


22 The three-dot character _ii!j is explained by Soothill and Hodous (1937: 200) as "the 
Sanskrit sign • • as neither across nor upright, being of triangular shape, and indica¬ 
ting neither unity nor difference, before nor after.” 

23 The character Si in this place is problematic, since the actual graph cannot be po¬ 

sitively identified. We are basing our reading on an attested variant of Si, which is 
similar but not identical to the one in the manuscript, and the context. The intended 
meaning of the sentence is clear: the word we transcribed as yanpai Sim (“extending 
tributaries”) is contrasted with the word zhenyuan jt'/Jlfi (“true fountainhead”), using 
the water spring metaphor to describe those who saw the miracle personally as having 
the experience at the source, whereas those who only heard of it, at the branches (pai 
M). In terms of their logical structure, the parallel phrases and Hiflli 

iK'SiM are very similar to a line in a fu poem by liang You [IMI (ca. 301-365): “wash 
away the various pollutions on the outside of the body, make the wonderful ether flow 
on the inside” (Yiwen leiju KSC.WM'. 1214). 

24 It is unclear to us whether the great compassion refers to Buddha’s mercy or the 
emperor’s benevolence, which would obviously affect the interpretation of the sen¬ 
tence. The reverence word gongwei S'lH at the beginning could theoretically refer to 
either. 

25 The parallel structure of the sentences makes it clear that two characters have been 
omitted here by Daozhao. The character @1 is used in this context to write a verb 
meaning “to spread, to widen, to reach far,” therefore the image of the stupa rising 
upwards parallels that of buildings spreading sideways. 

26 The real Mount Kongtong, although also within modern-day Gansu Province (near 
the city of Pingliang ^fe), is in reality more than four hundred kilometers from 
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Recorded by the monk Daozhao on the 26 th day of the sixth month of 

the sixth year of the Qiande era (968). 

Through an examination of the original manuscript, we were able to im¬ 
prove the readings in Ma De’s transcription in a number of cases, turning 
some previously meaningless clusters of characters into sentences. For ex¬ 
ample, the puzzling string £t}6jturned out to be QuftJJjM (“handling 
the myriad affairs of government as if they were straw dogs”), a Daoist 
reference to governing the state. Turning to the content of the text, we can 
point out that the first part in many ways parallels the Erjiao lun 
(Treatise on the two teachings) by Dao’an iiiA (fl. 560-580) of the North¬ 
ern Zhou dynasty (556—581 ). 27 For example, the Nine Abodes AA we see 
in Daozhao’s manuscript, an otherwise uncommon term, occurs twice in 
the Erjiao lun. Although the exact meaning and scope of the term is unclear 
to us, Dao’an clearly contrasts it with the stages of the bodhisattva’s path 
known as the Ten Grounds A A (Skt. bhttmi ): “mounting the Ten Grounds 
you surpass brightness, traversing the Nine Abodes you tread higher” PitA 

itflMiftAI.iilAAiMrifrl®- 

More significantly, in Chapter 9 of the Erjiao lun, “Fu Fa fei Lao” IMA’ 
AA (Following the Dharma and Negating Laozi), we find a discussion of 
the mandate and legitimacy of the emperor. In the excerpt below, we un¬ 
derline the places which match, either completely or partially, the Daozhao 
manuscript. 


pad 


I, AAMAi&A, $mML 


Now the true king rises not on account of deceit and violence; there must 
be a divine mandate corresponding to Heaven and Man. As for the auspi¬ 
cious portents, they cannot fail to come forth [from below] or descend 
[from above] either. First, there are the Chart of the Yellow River and 
the Book of the Luo River, then the turtle, dragon , unicorn and phoe- 


the Gantong monastery as the crow flies, and considering the mountainous region in 
between it is improbable that one could see it from the site of the Gantong monas¬ 
tery. Therefore, the sight is most likely only referenced here, similar to the Garden 
of Jetavana and the Vulture Peak, as landscapes reminiscent of the monastery and its 
surroundings. 

27 The Erjiao lun of Dao'an has been preserved in juan 8 of the Guang Hongmingji Jit 
(T.52.2103: 0136-0143a). 
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nix . These are the propitious signs of the emperor. Now in our case, 
the Great [Northern] Zhou took control of the realm, was bestowed 
the tenure of the reign , and received the Chart [of the Yellow River]... 
... He (i.e. the Northern Zhou emperor) handled the myriad affairs of 

government as if they were straw dogs, in this he cannot be said to have 

engaged in action; he made the multitudes of people pious and loving, in 

this he cannot be said to have engaged in non-action . 28 

In view of these parallels, we can hypothesize that both texts were quoting, 
albeit only partially, from the same source. This original source was perhaps 
an imperial edict, as the miracle was obviously connected to the establish¬ 
ment of the Northern Zhou. Both texts eulogize the newly established reign 
and praise the accomplishments of the founder of the dynasty. Although 
the name Taizu (“Emperor Ancestor”) Wen appearing at the beginning of 
Manuscript C could theoretically denote more than one ruler in Chinese his¬ 
tory, the Erjiao lun makes it clear that in this case the person in question is 
Yuwen Tai (507-556), the progenitor of the Northern Zhou dynasty, 

and the father of its first ruler, Emperor Xiaomin (542-557). 29 In 

addition, the Gantongsi commemoration also mentions the Baoding era of 
the same dynasty, as the time when the building of the monastery was initi¬ 
ated. We know that Dao’an composed the Erjiao lun in 570 and that it was 
one of the works that documented the debates organized during the reign of 
Emperor Wu (560-578) between scholars of Confucianism, Buddhism and 
Daoism. 30 At the core of the debates was the emperor’s wish to legitimize 
his mandate, and both the Gantongsi manuscript and the relevant section of 
the Erjiao lun preserve some of this politico-religious agenda. 

While the first part of the Gantongsi commemoration shows a connec¬ 
tion with the Erjiao lun, the second part can be associated with a text from 


28 This portion of the Erjiao lun has also been preserved in a Tang dynasty manuscript 
from Dunhuang (Pelliot chinois 3742). Because the character appears in this copy 
twice with a missing stroke, we can be certain that the manuscript is not earlier than 
the ascension to the throne of emperor Gaozong iSif&zK (649), whose given name was 
Zhi fp. Interestingly, this manuscript uses similar non-standard character forms for 
the same words as the inscription copied by Daozhao (e.g. l&KjTjIfl on the inscrip¬ 
tion and manuscript vs. |ij]t| in the Guang Hongmingji). 

29 In the tomb stone of Yuwen Jian Yuwen Tai’s eighth son, the Emperor is re¬ 

ferred to using the exact same title as Manuscript C: Taizu Wen Huangdi Tv-fflAGlTSf, 
with the first character written as da j\.- See Shaanxi 2001: 36. 

30 On the debates of Emperor Wu in general, and for a thoroughly annotated translation 

of the Xiaodao lun (Treatise on Ridiculing Daoism), another extant text docu¬ 

menting these debates, see Livia Kohn’s book Laughing at the Tao (Kohn 1995). 
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Turfan, i.e. an inscription on the verso {yin IH) of a stone slab found by a 
peasant in 1911, commemorating the establishment of a monastery at Gao- 
chang by Qu Bin (iftel&W® The colophon at the end of 

the text dates the erection of the stele to the 15 th year of the Yanchang era Ml 
H (575). A full transcription of this long inscription was published, among 
others, by Ikeda On; we are only quoting here the part that is relevant to our 
manuscript. 31 We slightly modify Ikeda’s transcription by inserting in paren¬ 
theses preferred readings that are more appropriate to the context, mostly 
based on the Gantongsi commemoration in our Manuscript C. Again, we 
underline those parts of the text which are paralleled in Manuscript C. 

□, □□[.□□□□□si, » 

Therefore, at a place to the west of the territory under his jurisdiction, he 
used up precious wealth to build this marvellous temple. On the moun¬ 

tain top. 32 he established a [temple, in the forestl, and he constructed 

buildings . With the moon high above, ascending [.]. 33 The sound of 

golden bells echoed around , modelling the beautiful music of Xiangshan. 
The cloister around the central hall was made circular, in a layout emulat¬ 

ing the Garden of Jetavana; the meditation rooms were linked together in 
a chain , as densely as in the Tusita heaven. 

It is clear that the two fragments resemble each other both in terms of their 
genre and language. Even within this relatively short quote from the Gao- 
chang inscription there are numerous overlapping phrases: “using up pre¬ 
cious wealth” “construct buildings” -fJjT-y “sound of bells echo¬ 

ing” SaffiS; “the cloister around the central hall was made circular” 
IlifJu)I 1 It; “in a layout emulating the Garden of Jetavana” Jj “the 


31 Ikeda 1985: 112-113. 

32 Ikeda’s transcription has the character Tt in the phrase H TE/fiD, but Huang Wenbi’s 

(1954) earlier rendering has JEf. Based on our Manuscript C, we can be relatively 
certain that neither jit nor )\i is appropriate here. Instead, the context calls for a noun 
describing the natural surrounding of the place where the temple was erected, along 
the lines of the phrases (“on the mountain top, he erected a temple”) and H 

WHf? (“in the forest he constructed buildings”). Based on these parallels, we trans¬ 
late the phrase as if the character |Il§ (“mountain top”) was used in this place. We also 
complete the object of the phrase (illegible in the inscription) based on Manuscript 
C. 

33 The Chinese text has five characters missing here. 
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meditation rooms were linked together in a chain” The connec¬ 

tion between the two texts can be ascertained not only on the basis of these 
matching phrases but also because some of them (e.g. ipitjUjIilt) are highly 
unique and to our knowledge do not occur anywhere else. This makes it 
even more unlikely that we are facing with coincidental textual matches. 

Having identified the Erjiao lun and the Gaochang inscription as two 
texts affiliated with the Gantongsi inscription, the first thing that is apparent 
is that both of these otherwise unrelated sources date to the reign of Emperor 
Wu of the Northern Zhou. Dao’an composed the Erjiao lun in 570, and the 
Gaochang stele was erected in 575. Accordingly, the two texts were written 
within five years from each other, which seems to be too short an interval to 
be merely a coincidence. While we are unaware of the link between these 
two texts beside reappearing in fragments in the Gantongsi inscription, it is 
clear that the Northern Zhou was a period of dynamic promotion of Bud¬ 
dhism not only in Central China but also in its Western peripheries. This is 
also evidenced by a series of new temple caves cut into the mountain side 
at the Mogao site near Dunhuang. 34 Similarly, the jataka stories appearing 
on contemporary wall paintings show that this period was characterized by 
a new and rich artistic tradition. 35 

The connection of Manuscript C with the Gaochang stele makes it likely 
that the Gantongsi commemoration was copied by Daozhao while he was 
travelling through the Hexi corridor in 968. Because the text includes the 
name of Mount Yu and the Gantong monastery, we can be certain that the 
stele at one point stood in Liangzhou, even though it did not survive to 
modern times. 


6.3 The Gantong monastery 

As we have seen, the Gantong monastery in Liangzhou, formerly known 
as Ruixiangsi, is closely tied to the tradition of the monk Liu Sahe and his 
prophecy about the auspicious image of the Buddha appearing at Mount 
Yu. This tradition is also related to the establishment of some of the Dun¬ 
huang caves, a number of which contain murals retelling the main events 
of the narrative. The history of the monastery established at this particular 
site near Liangzhou is recorded in several sources, the earliest being the Ji 
Shenzhou sanbao gantong lu Hitt ; i'N— (T.52.2106: 0417c) by 


34 Duan Wenjie (1994: 71). 

35 Ibid. 
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Daoxuan jits (596-667). This account follows the main points of the Liu 
Sahe tradition, as well as the evolution of the monastery: 




H-H-t-m, n^miiiisigo Aiiiiti, mer 

A A LAI MIEAtlA, SASffiMiijA!, SELBHffirSi—AAR, 

mm ir^x, mmm 0 niiiKti^o 
mmra , mmaxm , m^wmmmmoWmm±, n\m 

nsrHii, mf 

axai? ls 


Ai'i nMmmkwmsmmo wmmm* msara„ 

uMifoMlfXSi, ASrtfM, RA 

'A A, MXMffilAIA MSI 

IMARiitfto PwlM&ttMKAL S3MH, ^ 

feisil-, 


During the Northern Wei dynasty (386-534) a mountain opened up at 
Liangzhou and brought forth a statue. During the reign of Emperor Taiwu 
(424^452), in the 1 st year of the Taiyan era (435), a monk by the name of 
Liu Sahe, a native of Lishi, whose biography is recorded in the Lives of 
Eminent monks, travelled along the Yangzi river, paying homage at the 
stupa at Maoxian [in Zhejiang province]. Arriving in Jinling (present- 
day Nanjing), he opened the reliquary of King Asoka, and afterwards 
travelled west. When he arrived a hundred and seventy li to the west of 
Liangzhou, at the northeast border of Fanhe commandery, he looked up 
at Mount Yugu in the distance and bowed to it. Since the people did not 
understand the reason for his action, he said, “This mountainside will is¬ 
sue forth an image. Should the divine depiction be complete, there will be 
happiness and peace in the world; but if it should be deficient, the world 
will sink into chaos and the people will suffer.” 

After 87 years, in the first year of the Zhengguang era (519), the moun¬ 
tainside thrust out a stone statue following a great thunderstorm. It was 
eighteen feet high and of marvellous appearance, but with no head. When 
the people climbed up there, they picked a stone [as raw material] and 
ordered craftsmen [to carve a head], but it always fell off as soon as they 
put it on. At that time, the [Northern] Wei dynasty was about to end and 
so the monk’s words were to become true. 

In the first year of the [Northern] Zhou (557), seven li to the east of the 
city wall of Liangzhou, in a gorge a rock suddenly began to shine brightly 
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in the darkness. All who saw it were amazed. This turned out to be the 
head of the statue. People reverently installed it on the body of the statue 
and it fit perfectly. Even though the statue was incomplete for over forty 
years, with the head and body apart for more than two hundred li, the two 
came together and once again became complete. At that moment lights 
shone from everywhere and the sound of bells echoed around, and no one 
understood where all this was coming from. 

In the first year of the Baoding era (561) of the [Northern] Zhou, the 
Ruixiang (Auspicious Image) monastery was established here. In the 
Jiande era (572-78) the head was severed again and fell on the ground of 
its own accord. Emperor Wu ordered Prince Qi to travel there and inves¬ 
tigate the matter. He set the head back on and stationed soldiers to guard 
the statue but by the next morning [the head] had fallen off again, just as 
before. After this came a period when the Buddhist teachings were abo¬ 
lished and the country was destroyed. All this is recorded on the stele of 
the Zhou dynasty monk Dao’an. Despite the religious persecutions of the 
Zhou, this statue was not destroyed. During the Kaihuang era (581-89) 
the Buddhist teachings were promoted and the monastery was [re]built 
as before. In the 5 th year of the Daye era (609) when Emperor Yang [of 
the Sui dynasty] led a campaign to the west, he came here personally on 
a pilgrimage, and changed its name to Gantong sanctuary. The statue is 
still there today; many have tried to copy it but none have been able to get 
the proportions right. 36 

The account ends here, since the Ji Shenzhou sanbao gantong lu was com¬ 
pleted in the 660s. 37 Its author Daoxuan claims that he based the above de¬ 
scription on “the stele of the Zhou dynasty monk Dao’an” which had survi¬ 
ved the persecutions of the 570s. It is no coincidence that the same Daoxuan 
was also the person who compiled the Guang Hongmingji where Dao’an’s 
Erjiao lun is recorded. In the light of the matching bits of text in Manuscript 
C with the Erjiao lun, it is possible that the stele inscription copied in Ma¬ 
nuscript C was to some extent also based on the stele of Dao’an. 


36 Our translation relies on, and partially follows earlier ones by Roderick Whitfield 
(1989: 68-69) and Wu Hung (1996: 35-36). 

37 This account from the Ji Shenzhou sanbao gantong lu UlSoHIS was later 

taken almost verbatim by Daoshi iMtS and his collaborators in the Fayuan zhulin 

(T.53.2122: 0387a), which was completed in 668. Daoshi himself used 
to work together with Daoxuan at the Ximing monastery HHflTf (Shinohara 2003: 
69). 
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In one of his other works, the Xu Gaoseng zhuan Udiifsfll (T.50.2060: 


0644c), Daoxuan recorded a slightly different version of the history of the 
monastery. Here we only quote from the time period between 561 and 609: 

Xu Gaoseng zhuan 



In the first year of the Baoding era (561) of the [Northern] Zhou, the Rui- 
xiang monastery was established here. At that moment lights shone from 
everywhere and the sound of bells echoed around incessantly. No one 
understood where it all came from. In the Jiande era (572-78) the head 
of the statue fell off again and again, consequently the Regent, together 
with Prince Qi, went there personally to observe this. They ordered the 
head set back on but during the night it fell off as before. This happened 
dozens of times, and when they used another head, in the end it too fell 
on the ground. Later on the Zhou persecuted Buddhism and within only 
four years destruction befell the neighbouring states. Those who knew 
[about the miracle] examined it and this is when they realized what it pro- 
phesized. The statue alone remained erect all through this devastation. At 
the beginning of the Kaihuang era (581-89) the statue came to be greatly 
revered, the holy demeanour was adorned and the monastery once again 
worshipped. 

In the 5 th year of the Daye era (609) Emperor Yang [of the Sui dynasty] 
personally came here to worship and to give a generous donation. Since 
its splendour and beauty was once again expanded, the monastery’s old 
name was changed to Gantongsi. 

At the end of the story Daoxuan adds, once again, that this description is 
based on the stele of Dao’an. In general, the two accounts basically agree, 
the only notable difference being in the moment when the lights shone and 
sounds echoed on the mountain. In the Ji Shenzhou sanbao gantong hi this 
happens in 557 following the appearance of the head of the statue, whereas 
in the Xu Gaoseng zhuan it happened in 561 when the monastery was es¬ 
tablished. The latter version is the one which conforms to the sequence 
recorded in Manuscript C, where the sounds of bells and music are also part 
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of the incredible phenomena accompanying the establishment of the mon¬ 
astery in 561. Another similarity of the Xu Gaoseng zhuan account with 
Manuscript C is the sentence “Those who knew [about the miracle] exam¬ 
ined it and this is when they realized what it prophesized” I 

7*cS?, which occurs in our manuscript as “this is when the people realized 
the infinite marvellous quality of Buddha’s image” In 

both cases this realization is recorded as having happened in 561. 

According to the above versions of Daoxuan’s account, the last time the 
monastery’s name was changed in the fifth year of Daye (609) when it was 
renovated, enlarged and renamed as Gantongsi. We know that a century 
and half later, the monastery’s name was changed to Shengrongsi 
(Monastery of Holy Countenance). The evidence for this is found on three 
bits of inscription on the wall of a pagoda located behind the actual site 
of the monastery, which say “Shengrongsi” I§i§tF, “the second year of 
Qianyuan” ^7C—^ (759), and “1,500 foreign monks” t+rffl — TUFT A, 
respectively. 38 Sun and Dang (1983: 105) also saw the name change con¬ 
firmed by a mid-Tang painting on the ceiling of the western niche in Cave 
231 at Dunhuang. The inscription on the painting reads, “The auspicious 
image of the holy countenance in the north of Fanhe county at Mount Yan- 
grong” However, the phrase shen- 

grong (“holy countenance”) in this place is clearly not the name of the 
monastery but a general term for the visage of the Buddha. The title of 
Manuscript C uses this term in exactly the same way (“the holy countenance 
that came down from heavens at the Gantong monastery on Mount Yugu, 
Liangzhou”), at the same time referring to the monastery by the name of 
Gantongsi. 


38 Zhu (2005: 64). Note that while the term fanseng Sill could be interpreted as “Tibe¬ 
tan monks,” traditional Tibetan histories and modem scholarship agree that there is 
little evidence of the ordination of any Tibetan monks before the 730s, and the esta¬ 
blishment of Buddhism as the Tibetan state religion did not occur until towards the 
end of the eighth century. Therefore the existence of such a large number of Tibetan 
monks in this area and at this time is unlikely. 

39 Mount Yangrong (Yangrongshan) here is possibly a mistake for Mount Yurong, alt¬ 
hough it is possible that this was simply one of the many variants of the mountain’s 
name (Yugushan fflIUlil, Yushan ffl]|T|, Yurongshan ffllrS-lil, etc). It is also suggestive 
that Yangrongshan IffliS-tlj literally means “mountain of looking up at the visage” 
which is an obvious reference to Buddha’s image and the miracle. Another obvious 
connection between two variant names of the mountain is that Yugushan ®l@lJL| and 
Yurongshan ffll§[T| are graphically identical, save for the ‘roof’ radical atop of the 
second character @ (yu , ‘valley’), turning it into a U (rong ‘visage, appearance’), 
which thus becomes semantically linked with the miracle. 
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If the monastery was already called Shengrongsi in 759 then the only 
reason why Daozhao referred to it in 968 as Gantongsi was that he was 
copying a text that had been written earlier, before the name change took 
place. Accordingly, by the time of his visit, the inscription on the stele was 
at least two centuries old. This also means that the text could not have been 
a commemoration of a reconstruction project carried out around the Five 
Dynasties or early Song, as Ma De (1994: 111) suggested, since the stele 
was erected much earlier. 

A stele inscription called “Record of the Cause and Condition of the 
Auspicious Image of the Stone Buddha at Yushan, Liangzhou” jib ill'll® 11 [jj 
was found in 1979 underneath the corner of the city wall in 
Wuwei. This inscription dates to 742 and thus might be the earliest surviv¬ 
ing version of the history of the stone statue of Buddha at Yushan, including 
the construction of the monastery. 40 From the inscription we learn that in 
561 it was Yuwen Jian (551-581), one of the emperor’s sons, who 

was sent by his father to the site to verify the miracle: 

AAig#, m o 


In the first year of the Baoding era (561) of the [Northern] Zhou, by 
imperial order Yuwen Jian was sent to investigate that the spiritual ef¬ 
ficacy ( lingyan ) was not false; and then by imperial order 3,000 work¬ 
ers from the three prefectures of Liangzhou, Ganzhou and Suzhou were 
ordered to build a monastery. It took three years until works were com¬ 
pleted. 41 

Since at this time Yuwen Jian was only ten years (eleven sui ) old, it is un¬ 
likely that he could have performed a serious investigation on his own and 
was probably only nominally in charge of the mission. Yet the fact that an 
imperial prince was heading the project shows its importance for the ruling 
house. The same is true of the magnitude of the works, which must have 


40 It predates Manuscript C by over two centuries. All other extant texts related to the 
history of the miracle survived in much later editions. 

The prince Qi mentioned in these two accounts was Yuwen Xian 4AlB (544-581), 
one of Yuwen Jian’s elder brothers. Thus the sources disagree regarding the identity of 
the prince put in charge. 

41 Sun and Dang (1983: 102). According to the authors, this stele was initially placed at 
the Gantong monastery, rather than at Mount Yu (ibid.: 107). 
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been conducted on a colossal scale since they took three years and 3,000 
workers to complete. 42 

As to the date of the original stele inscription, while the period when the 
monastery’s name was Gantongsi lasted from 609 to not later than 759, 
we can narrow it down further using the following argument. We saw that 
the text could be connected with two texts from the late sixth century: (i) 
the Gaochang stele from 575; and (ii) the Erjiao lun of Dao’an from 570. 
It would then be reasonable to assume that the stele inscription was writ¬ 
ten shortly after these two texts became available. If we compare the de¬ 
scription of the main events in the history of the monastery in Daoxuan’s 
account - as recorded in the Ji Shenzhou sanbao gantong lu and the Xu 
Gaoseng zhuan — with Manuscript C, we can see that they coincide up to a 
certain point in time (Table 6.1). 


Table 6.1. The main events of the monastery’s history in Daoxuan’s account and 
Manuscript C. 


Daoxuan’s account 

Manuscript C 

1 st year of the [Northern] Zhou (557): 
miracle 

Emperor Taizu Wen received the mandate 
(557) 

1 st year of Baoding (561): Ruixiang 
monastery established 

1 st year of Baoding (561): submitting a pro¬ 
posal in Liangzhou; building the monastery 

Jiande era (572-78): statue’s head falls 
off because of turmoil in the world 


Kaihuang era (581-589): monastery 
rebuilt 


5 th year of Daye (609): name changed 
to Gantongsi 

(Monastery referred to as Gantongsi in the 
title) 


In both sources the story begins with the advent of the Northern Zhou dy¬ 
nasty, the year when the miracle predicted by Liu Sahe occurred. Then the 
monastery is established in commemoration of the miracle; parallel with 
this, in Manuscript C we read about the submission of a proposal in Liang- 
zhou (iJjbJ'HS-h), presumably for the construction of the monastery. The 
sequence of events in Manuscript C stops here, while Daoxuan goes further 
in time, naming two more stages in the monastery’s history: a renovation 
or rebuilding during the Kaihuang era (581-589) and the name change in 


42 In fact, this statement about the time and number of people involved in the construc¬ 
tion seems to be exaggerated in view of the monastery’s site today. 
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609. But in its title Manuscript C refers to the monastery as the Gantongsi, 
which means that the original inscription was written not earlier than the 
name change (609). Although the text in its current form appears to be in¬ 
complete, Manuscript C only describes the initial construction of the mon¬ 
astery in 561. It does not name any of the further steps in its history which 
are known to us from Daoxuan’s account, and the only indication of a later 
date is the name Gantongsi appearing in the title. 43 

In view of this, we believe that the original inscription dates to 609 or 
shortly after this time. While the monastery was known by the name of Gan¬ 
tongsi for almost another century and half, the textual connections of the 
manuscript all point to the late sixth century, more specifically to Dao’an. 44 


6.4 The pilgrimage movement of the 960s 

Daozhao visited the Gantong monastery on his way from Wutaishan to India 
in search of Buddhist relics. The date of the copy he made of the stele inscrip¬ 
tion there, 968, suggests that his visit might have been part of a documented 
group of pilgrims travelling under imperial sponsorship. As we saw in Chap¬ 
ter 3, a group of 157 Buddhist pilgrims under the leadership of Xingqin was 
dispatched in 966, only two years prior to the date of Manuscript C. We do not 
know how fast these monks travelled but it is certain that they stayed for some 
time in the Buddhist cities along the way, as evidenced by many surviving tra¬ 
vel accounts. It is also unlikely that the 157 mo nk s travelled as a single group; 
instead, some of them might have chosen alternative, less direct routes. 45 


43 As for the title of Manuscript C, while it is possible that it was not part of the original 
inscription but was added by Daozhao when he made a copy, this seems less likely if 
we consider that in his time the monastery was already called Shengrongsi. Having 
said this, we should also point out that the title in Manuscript C is in fact very much 
unlike a real title; it is simply a sentence that does not very well fit the context. The 
only reason for claiming it to be the title is its physical location on the manuscript. 

44 The exception from this is the Gaochang stele, although it is not impossible that 
further research would reveal a previously unknown connection between Dao’an and 
this inscription. 

45 This large group of pilgrims receiving imperial mandate for their journey did not 
come from one monastery, otherwise its name would have been mentioned in histo¬ 
rical sources. Instead, they undoubtedly represented a large number of monasteries 
from different regions of the empire. It is all the more likely then that after the imperial 
audience they set off for India based on different schedules and itineraries. If the au¬ 
dience took place in Kaifeng, at least some of them might have taken the long detour 
to Wutaishan before beginning their journey westwards. 
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Another important figure among the travelling monks active in the early 
years of Emperor Taizu is Daoyuan. Besides being mentioned in historical 
sources (see Chapter 3), his name also appears in at least two Dunhuang man¬ 
uscripts. 46 In Or.8210/S.6264 his signature appears at the end of a document 
given to Cao Qingjing H'/pfifi in Khotan, following a ceremony. The docu¬ 
ment dates to the twelfth year of the Tianxing AM era (961) and he is identi¬ 
fied in it as the master of precepts. 47 In addition, Daoyuan’s name also appears 
in the colophon of Pelliot chinois 2893: “Record of copying done on behalf 
of the monks Xingkong and Daoyuan by a hired hand” fIf'MA A}£!|M|§§ A 
miE. 48 The main text on the manuscript, to which the colophon is appended, 
is a portion of the same Baoenjing (juan 4) that appears on our Manuscript 
B recto (juan 3). 49 Although the layout and calligraphic style of these two 
manuscripts are similar, they are clearly written in different hand. Even so, 
the visual resemblance between the two manuscripts suggests a connection, 
which is further supported by the fact that the verso of both items contains 
writings in non-Chinese scripts: Manuscript B verso has Tibetan tantric texts, 
whereas Pelliot chinois 2893 verso contains medical texts in Khotanese. 50 


46 We are grateful to Professor Takata Tokio for pointing out these two manuscripts to us. 

47 This manuscript is described in Dohi (1980: 262-263). The actual date of the third 
year of the Tianxing reign in Khotan has been debated, but recent research seems to 
indicate that it corresponds to 961. See Skjaervp 2002: lxviii; also Rong 2007: 18. In 
his review of Skjaervp 2002, Professor Yoshida (2004: 32) makes a correction, saying 
that the 14th year of Tianxing is actually 963, not 964 as it appears in the book. 

48 The word ji HE (“record”) at the end of similar colophons usually refers to writing the 
colophon itself, whereas the word xie ® (“copying”) to making a copy of the main 
text. Thus although the characters SHE might appear to be standing for a compound 
word, in reality they denote separate words and should be translated as “record of co¬ 
pying.” (We are grateful for Professor Michael Friedrich and Wang Ding for drawing 
our attention to this.) 

49 It is worth asking why Xingkong and Daoyuan would hire someone else to copy the 
sutra on their behalf. Not only that, the phrase guren HA (“hire a man”) indicates 
that they actually paid for the service and that this was done by a layman. The use 
of a lay scribe is not surprising, since a number of colophons attest to the use of 
professional copy hands used in Dunhuang at the time. As to why members of the 
clergy did not carry out this merit-accumulating task themselves, Zhang and Rong 
(1984: 37) speculated that perhaps the two travelling monks did not have time to do it 
themselves. This would be a reasonable assumption if we consider that they were only 
passing through a place and that copying a whole chapter out would have taken a few 
days at least. In any case, the ink of the colophon is visibly lighter and in a different 
hand to the text of the sutra, confirming that they were penned by different people. 

50 There is yet another copy of the Baoenjing that is similar in style and layout to these 
two. This is manuscript Or.8210/S.5115 at the British Library, containing part of 
Chapter 7 of the sutra. However, the verso is blank and there is no colophon. 
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Daoyuan came back from his trip to the West in 965, which was three 
years earlier than the date of Manuscript C. Since the Tibetan letters in 
Manuscript A make it clear that Daozhao was travelling in the direction of 
India, rather than coming back from there, he could not have participated 
in Daoyuan’s mission. He could have, however, been part of the 157 monks 
who travelled under the leadership of Xingqin and were granted permission 
for a journey in 966. 

In addition, the Wenxian tongkao also records that in 966, the same year 
that Xingqin received permission for his pilgrimage, another group was also 
travelling through Liangzhou and Ganzhou: 51 

El #3 nl^iSWiHo fezkfAii A—Ixfe,Minin’#1 sA 

In the fourth year of the Qiande era (966), Zhebu Gepi, the administra¬ 
tor of Western Liangzhou reported to his superior that over 200 Uighurs 
and 60 some Chinese monks came from the Shuofang road. They were 
robbed by tribesmen. The monks said that they wanted to go to India in 
search of scriptures. Accordingly, they were escorted until Ganzhou. 52 

This group of around 60 Chinese monks is very close in time and place to 
Daozhao who travelled through Liangzhou two years later in 968. 53 This 
was a period when large numbers of Buddhist pilgrims were being sent to 
India, and many of these went along a similar route as Daozhao. 54 Even 
though the Tibetan letters in Manuscript A contain no references to anyone 
else travelling with him, it is possible that he either already was travelling 
separately or was joining a group later on, perhaps in Dunhuang. 55 


51 Once again, the same account with minor differences appears in the Songshv. 14153. 

52 Wenxian tongkao, juan 335. The same account also appears in the Song huiyao jigao 
AH'SHfe, “Fangyu” 721.14., with minor variations. For example, the name 
of the Zhebu Gepi appears as Zhebu Gezhi Iff (IOTA, which is obviously due to the 
graphic similarity of the characters pi A and zhi A. This latter version of the same 
account is also included in the Songshv. 14153. 

53 As we have already mentioned earlier. Fan Chengda’s travel account (T.51.2089: 
0981c) recorded another large group of 300 monks sent to India by imperial order in 
964. 

54 For a fairly exhaustive list of Buddhist pilgrimages in transmitted sources see Jan 
(1966, I—II), conveniently arranged in a chronological order. This very useful list, 
however, does not include manuscript material. 

55 It is also conceivable that the letters of introduction would mention only the name of 
the leader and that a number of monks would be travelling with the same set of do¬ 
cuments. 
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The prime importance of Manuscript C lies in its connection with tradi¬ 
tional accounts of Buddhist pilgrimage to India. According to transmitted 
sources, the second half of the tenth century was a period of lively religious 
interaction between China and India, and most of the traffic passed through 
the Hexi corridor. Although we do not know which group mentioned in 
historical sources Daozhao was travelling with, or whether he was travel¬ 
ling with a group at all, he was part of the larger pilgrimage movement 
of this period, and as such his voyage was no doubt very similar to those 
taken by others. An indication of this is that he carried with him a copy of 
the Baoenjing (Manuscript B), and that a similar copy of the same sutra 
was found in Dunhuang with a colophon by Daoyuan, whose voyage to 
India and Khotan was recorded in traditional sources. Therefore the three 
manuscripts Daozhao pasted together and carried with him are a firsthand 
witness of how Chinese monks travelled in search of the dharma and Bud¬ 
dhist scriptures (qiufa qujing jfciSljXfe). In the following chapter we turn 
to the Baoenjing and its links with the Silk Road and the Chinese pilgrims 
who travelled along it. 


7 The Baoenjing 


Of all the texts found in the Daozhao manuscript, the Baoenjing is the only 
one that has also survived as a transmitted work. 1 Of course, we cannot 
rule out the possibility that the inscription on Manuscript C or some of the 
Tibetan tantric texts on Manuscript B verso were more widely known at one 
time, but they did not survive. The Baoenjing, on the other hand, has been 
continuously transmitted as part of the Buddhist canonical tradition and has 
been included in most editions of the Chinese canon. In the Taisho Tripi- 
taka it is listed under number 156. This chapter introduces the Baoenjing 
and some of the issues regarding its apocryphal nature. We take a closer 
look at related manuscripts from Dunhuang, investigating whether these 
had any concrete use in the daily lives of monastic communities. Our main 
objective here is to determine whether the sutra was added to the pilgrim’s 
manuscript by chance or had some significance with regard to the pil¬ 
grimage. 

The full title of the sutra is Dafangbian Fo baoenjing 
that is the “Sutra of the great good means ( mahopdya ) used by the Buddha 
to repay kindness,” which is a reference to the care he received from his par¬ 
ents during a succession of past lives. The title has been rendered into Eng¬ 
lish in a number of ways, including Sutra of requiting blessings received, 
Sutra of repaying debts of gratitude, or Sutra of repaying kindness. We use 
the transliteration of the short form of the Chinese title as Baoenjing. The 
title of the sutra first appears in Sengyou’s ftf|£j (445-518) famous cata¬ 
logue Chu Sanzang jiji l-H -HcfEJII (T.55.2145: 0021c), completed around 
515, as a sutra in seven juan, with the name of the translator unknown. 2 


1 A short summary of the findings in this chapter was presented at the conference “Dun¬ 
huang manuscripts and corresponding Buddhist scriptures: Their recensions, adapta¬ 
tions and changes” (Kyujanggak Institute for Korean Studies at Seoul National Uni¬ 
versity, March 27-28, 2009). We are thankful for the input by the participants of the 
conference, especially Wendi Adamek (Columbia University) and Sem Vermeersch 
(Seoul National University). An early version of the chapter also appeared in print as 
Galambos 2008b. 

2 This does not mean, of course, that the sutra referred to by this title was the same as the 
Baoenjing we know from later editions. In fact, Lin Hsien-ting (1987) argues that there 
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The Lidai scinbao ji iHSH (T.49.2034: 0112b) from 597 names no 
translator either but the Kaiyuan Shijiao lu (T.55.2154: 0710b) 

in 730 appends a note stating that the sutra was translated by an otherwise 
unknown figure from the Later Han period (AD 25-220). However, the fact 
that no original version in an Indie language was ever identified, and that a 
number of direct borrowings from other Buddhist works can be ascertained 
in the text, has led modem scholars to the conclusion that it is an apocryphal 
sutra composed in China. 


7.1 Physical description of Manuscript B recto 

The copy of the Baoenjing in the Daozhao manuscript consists of seven 
panels, the first and last of which are shorter than the rest. The general 
dimensions of the standard panels are about 25-6 cm x 50 cm, with the 
length of lines based on a predrawn grid of 20.5 cm height. The left and 
right sides of the panels have been trimmed and thus part of the first and 
last lines of text on each panel is missing. The panels were joined together 
and the sutra was rolled up in a scroll format but, as a result of modern 
conservation, the individual panels are now stored separately as flat sheets 
of paper, as discussed above in Chapter 5. Only the first two panels are still 
joined together, perhaps because the conservators considered Panel 1 too 
short to be stored as a separate sheet. Based on the length of the transmitted 
version of the sutra, we can calculate that an additional 11-12 panels are 
missing from the beginning of the scroll. This is if we assume, of course, 
that the scroll had initially contained the entire juan 3, and not only part 
of it. 

There are 16-18 characters per line and 28 lines per panel. The grid lines 
are clearly visible. The characters were written with a calamus, without any 
attempt to imitate brush strokes, as it is often seen in sutras of this period. 
The calligraphy is inept at the beginning, but it seems that a more skilled 
writer has taken over from about the beginning of Panel 3. A couple of mis¬ 
takenly reversed characters have been corrected subsequently with the cus¬ 
tomary swoosh mark. On Panel 2, where the end of a section left the rest of 
the line open, a clumsy hand has scribbled what at first sight seems like the 
characters jnJiLli (Figure 10). However, a look at the previous line reveals 
that they are in fact a poor imitation of the characters Jem written as part 


is some evidence that there might have been two versions which were subsequently 
merged into the one that later became part of the Buddhist canon. 
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of the main text immediately to their right, with the character M appear¬ 
ing as if divided into two parts. It is quite clear that this scribble must have 
been made by someone unfamiliar with Chinese writing, or at least possess¬ 
ing only a rudimentary proficiency in it. In addition, the characters written 
here are obviously meaningless. Considering that much of the actual travel 
route we have material evidence for proceeds through Tibetan monasteries, 
it is reasonable to assume that these two characters were written by a non- 
Chinese local monk. 

There are also numerous scribbles in Tibetan between the lines of the 
Chinese. All of these appear in the empty spaces left by the Chinese scribe, 
clearly indicating that they have been added to the manuscript after the 
Chinese sutra was copied. A slightly longer Tibetan ritual text has been at¬ 
tached to the end of the manuscript, once again carefully avoiding overwrit¬ 
ing any of the Chinese sutra’s text (Figure 11). 

As we have already noted, the text on the manuscript is juan 3 of the 
Baoenjing, which comprises Chapter 5, “Discussions” niiSriSmi- The first 
part of the chapter is missing, and the manuscript now only has about the 
last third of the entire text, and begins towards the middle of the story about 
Queen Maya’s incarnation as a doe. The end of the manuscript is complete 
and is appropriately marked with the ending title Baoenjing juan di san 

•_ (“Sutra of repaying kindness, juan 3”). The text of the manu¬ 
script is almost identical to the transmitted version of the sutra, with only 
minor discrepancies, none of which is significant enough to justify consid¬ 
ering this a different version. 


7.2 Contents of the Baoenjing 

In terms of its structure, the Baoenjing consists of 9 chapters ( pin up) ar¬ 
ranged in 7 juan. Each juan consists of a single chapter, except for the first 
two, which comprise two chapters. 


Juan I. 

Chapter 1. Foreword fTupffl—* 
Chapter 2. Caring for one’s parents ^ 
Juan II. 

Chapter 3. Counteraction ¥j"?pnpff=E 
Chapter 4. The arising of bodhicitta fd 
Juan III. 

Chapter 5. Discussions IralHupfllE 


i □ * 

rnnr 


j^C'crai 


m 
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Fig. 10 The clumsy scribble at the end of a 
line in Panel 2, which is simply a copy of the 
characters 3cm appearing to the right. 



Fig.l 1 Part of the Tibetan ritual text at the end of Ma¬ 
nuscript B recto, written in the spaces left between the 
lines of Chinese characters. 
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Juan IV. 

Chapter 6. Prince Eyou 
Juan V. 

Chapter 7. Compassion MiroffUri 
Juan VI. 

Chapter 8. Upali ft MIMA 
/wan VII. 

Chapter 9. Kin and close friends IWiiimirijA 

Chapter 1 describes the general setting for the sutra, with the Buddha teach¬ 
ing a multitude of disciples and deities at the Vulture Peak. Ananda, one of 
the foremost disciples, addresses the Venerable One with a question regard¬ 
ing the love and care of one’s parents. At this point the Buddha issues a 
five-coloured ray of light illuminating the cardinal directions of the world 
and begins to teach. 

In Chapter 2 the Buddha begins his reply to Ananda’s question and ex¬ 
plains that in his past lives he has already been reborn as a child to many 
parents, and also as a parent to many children. In the course of these lives, 
he has already shown kindness and care towards other sentient beings and 
it was also because of caring for his parents and requiting their kindness 
that he could finally attain enlightenment. He retells the first story about his 
incarnation as Prince Sujati who fed his parents with his own flesh while 
they were fleeing their country. It was in this life that he vowed to attain 
Buddhahood in a future lifetime and use the food of the dharma to eliminate 
the hunger and thirst of all sentient beings. 

In Chapter 3 the Buddha tells the story of when he was the sage king 
Cakravarti who was asked to make a personal sacrifice by a great teacher in 
exchange for learning about the dharma. The king had to carve a thousand 
holes in his body, pour oil into them and light them up as candles. Having 
done this, he obtained the teaching and his body was also miraculously 
restored. 

Chapter 4 is the shortest in the sutra, and would have only made up about 
90 lines in the usual manuscript format. The Buddha, in reply to a question 
of how a bodhisattva requites kindness, explains that this can be done by 
teaching others to seek enlightenment. He then retells the story of how he, 
as a result of his own bad deeds, once fell into the Eight Great Hells. When 
he was in the Fire-Chariot Hell, he was pulling the fire chariot with another 
sufferer on whom he took great pity. He vowed to attain enlightenment one 
day to free all beings from suffering. He implored the ox-headed lictor to 
take mercy on his companion, but the lictor was enraged by the request 
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and stabbed him to death, thus in effect freeing him from his incarnation in 
hell. 

Chapter 5 retells two jatakas. The first tells of a previous lifetime in 
which the Buddha was a prince of the kingdom of Varanasi, who sacrificed 
himself for preparing medicine for his ill father by plucking out his own 
eyes and breaking his own bones. The second story is about a former life 
of his mother, Queen Maya, who had once been born in human form from 
a doe and was given as bride to the king of Varanasi. She gave birth to a 
lotus flower with five hundred petals with a baby boy under each of these. 
She asked the king to give the boys to each of his five hundred wives in the 
palace, who otherwise would have grown jealous of her, to raise and nurture 
them. When the boys grew up, they all stepped on the path of the Buddha. 

In Chapter 6 the Buddha retells the story of two princes, Eyou MS 
(‘Bad Friend,’ a former incarnation of Devadatta) and Shanyou US (‘Good 
Friend,’ an incarnation of the Buddha), sons of the king of Varanasi born 
from his two favourite wives. Shanyou wants to help his people and sets out 
to obtain the magic mani pearl. On the way home his evil brother blinds 
him and returns home alone, telling their parents that his brother perished. 
The good prince eventually regains his eyesight and returns home, and even 
pleads on behalf of his evil brother. He then uses the magic pearl to bring 
prosperity and contentment to his people. 

Chapter 7 begins with the Buddha telling his disciples that he will soon 
attain nirvana ; Sariputra, unable to witness his death, dies first by having 
himself consumed by a fire ignited from within his body. The disciples now 
mourn Sariputra, and the Buddha comforts them with the story illustrating 
that a similar chain of events had already happened in the past. He tells the 
story of how he himself was a king who had his head cut off by a Brahmin, 
and how Sariputra was at the time the king’s loyal minister who committed 
suicide after the death of his beloved king. The chapter continues with the 
nun Huase Tpfe telling the story of the cruel sufferings and calamities she 
experienced before she finally came to follow the Buddha’s dharma. 

In Chapter 8 the disciple Upali asks clarification regarding the meaning 
of the terms sangui ( trisarana ) and wujie ( panca-veramani ), to which the 
Buddha provides a detailed explanation. This is the only chapter that has no 
stories of former lives, being entirely devoted to theoretical issues. 

Chapter 9 begins with the jataka in which the Buddha was a young Brah¬ 
min who killed a bandit scout, and thus voluntarily accepted the punishment 
of going to hell in order to save the lives of a group of 500 travellers. This 
is followed by the story about the Buddha having been born as a lion that 
lived in the mountains and was fond of sramanas chanting sutras. A hunter 
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intrigued by the lion’s golden fur disguised himself as a monk and shot the 
lion dead with a poisonous arrow. 


7.3 Problems of composition and authenticity 

Modern researchers have raised doubts regarding the authenticity of the 
Baoenjing as a sutra translated into Chinese, since no original was ever 
found in any of the usual source languages. Its attribution to an anony¬ 
mous Later Han translator, a comment that surfaces in catalogues from the 
sixth century onwards is also problematic because the linguistic features 
of the text point to a significantly later period. Then there is the disjointed 
structure of the text, where on a number of occasions the stories seem to 
have been simply sequenced one after the other with no inherent connec¬ 
tion. The theoretical exposition in Chapter 8 gives the impression of being 
out of place among the jatakas. But the most obvious proof to the eclectic 
composition are the numerous parallels with other Chinese Buddhist texts, 
most of which can be reliably identified as borrowings in the direction of 
the Baoenjing. 

In 1955 the Japanese scholar Naito Tatsuo wrote a short but important 
article about the composition of the Baoenjing . 3 He pointed that most of the 
approximately 20 stories in the Baoenjing can be found in other Buddhist 
texts, with the exception of about five. Of the ones with parallel counter¬ 
parts nine can be linked with the Xianyujing KMfe (T.04.0202); four with 
the Za baozangjing ftJIciitfe (T.04.0203); three with the Pusa benxing 
jing (T.03.0155); another three with the Liudu jijing 

(T.03.0152;); and one with each of the Pusa bensheng manlun 
Mm (T.03.0160), the Fo benxing jijing fi (T.03.0190), the Pusa 

benyuan jing (T.03.0153), and the Faju piyu jing 

(T.04.0211). 

Juan 2 in particular shows a very strong connection with the Xianyujing 
(Sutra of the Wise and the Foolish)-, in addition Juan 3 also has many paral¬ 
lels with the Xianyujing and other texts as well. In these matching sections 
the times and places, the sequence of events, main personages and so on 
are all analogous, but the Baoenjing version is enlarged and is more expres¬ 
sive in its imagery, and in general much more in accord with the Mahayana 


3 Naito 1995. We are indebted to Professor Funayama Torn of Kyoto University for poin¬ 
ting out to us the complexity of the structure of the Baoenjing and for helping us to 
locate Japanese scholarship on the subject. 
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tradition. Juan 4 gathers together stories related, directly or indirectly, to 
the main theme of repaying kindness, attempting to fit them organically 
together. Usually in jataka literature the stories stand alone but in this sutra 
an attempt has been made to string them together thematically; however, at 
the same time they have preserved their original independent aspect. 

The few passages in the text which discuss theory seem to have been 
taken almost verbatim from other sources. For example, the section begin¬ 
ning at line 557 in juan 6 is the same as the entire first juan of the Sapoduo 
pini piposha (T.23.1440; translator unknown). 4 This is 

an outline of the state of precepts and it fits awkwardly in this place of the 
Baoenjing, with a number of peculiarities that make a strong case that this 
was not an organic part of the text but an interpolation. Then there are nu¬ 
merous places that match the Pusa shanjie jing ffjSfUltScfe (T.30.1582) 
translated by Gunavarman ca. 431. There is a total of 272 lines 

matching this work and, judging from the content and the language of the 
translation, in terms of temporal priority they undoubtedly belong to the 
Pusa shanjie jing. All in all, Naito is of the opinion that the Baoenjing is 
not a translation but a work that was compiled and edited in China from 
other sources. As for the date of the composition, the analysis of the sources 
behind it suggests a period between the middle and the end of the fifth 
century. 

In a study on the authorship of the sutra, the Taiwanese scholar Lin Hsien- 
ting though unaware of Naito’s work, makes a similar observa¬ 

tion that Chapter 8 of the sutra was copied from the Sapoduo pini piposha, 
whereas large portions in other chapters came from the Xianyujing. 5 He uses 
the evidence from early catalogues to advance the hypothesis that the cur¬ 
rent version of the Baoenjing in seven juan was compiled by Sengyou and 
his disciple Baochang in the early sixth century. 

More recent research on the Baoenjing shows a similar preference for 
considering the sutra a compilation made from existing Chinese sources. 
In her discussion of the Chinese translation of the Faju piyu jing 
%| ; r. (T.04.0221), Kamitsuka Yoshiko also addresses the issue of identical 
passages between the two sutras. 6 She sees the Faju piyu jing translation as 
the primary source, and the corresponding portions in the Baoenjing as a 
borrowing. In addition, she points out that the language of these parts is an 


4 Here Naito relies on the work of the eminent Japanese Buddhologist Ono Genmyo /J> 
WM'P (1916). 

5 Lin Hsien-ting 1987. 

6 Kamitsuka 2001, vol. 2: 289-90. 
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even and relatively easy to read classical Chinese which would be highly 
anachronous in a translation from the Later Han period. Instead, claims 
Kamitsuka, it is more likely that the Baoenjing was formed as a result of 
editing a series of already translated stories and bringing them together into 
a narrative on the general theme of Buddha’s repaying kindness. 

The above analyses, especially that of Naito, reveal that the Baoenjing 
was not a direct translation from an existing Sanskrit sutra but a compilation 
based on Chinese sources. 7 Naturally, these sources themselves were mostly 
translations so it would not be correct to consider the sutra a genuinely na¬ 
tive Chinese work either. 8 Similarly, linguistic study of particular gram¬ 
matical structures and vocabulary could help to date particular sections of 
analyzed text, but not the compilation of the work as a whole. At the same 
time, it is also important to point out that in the earliest known manuscript 
examples, even if some of these are extremely fragmentary, the Baoenjing 
is remarkably close to its transmitted version, with only occasional discrep¬ 
ancies on the level of individual characters. Therefore it would be unjusti¬ 
fied to view the sutra as a result of a long process of gradual editing; instead, 
it is more realistic to assume that it was put together within a relatively short 
period of time. 


7.4 The Baoenjing as part of a manuscript tradition 

Because of the dispersed nature of the Dunhuang material, it is hard to 
provide an exact figure regarding the number of Baoenjing manuscripts and 
fragments that form part of this vast corpus. As cataloguing work advances, 


7 An exception is the work of Fang Yixin (2001, 2003, 2005), who has published several 

articles in which he examines the linguistic features of the sutra and attempts to deter¬ 
mine when it was translated into Chinese. Based on his analysis of the vocabulary and 
grammar he comes to the conclusion that the sutra cannot have been translated earlier 
than the Three Kingdoms period (220-280). Unfortunately, the author assumes that the 
text is a homogenous translation and thus his findings are not necessarily reflective of 
the period when the sutra was compiled. For example, when Fang (2001: 51) analyzes 
the phrase liuhuai @ff| he seems to be unaware that this entire section is a borrowing 
fromatext called Jinglti yixiang (T.53.2121: 0131c), a translation attributed 

to the early sixth century. 

8 The division of Chinese sutras into the well-defined categories of translations and apoc¬ 
rypha has been studied by Funayama Toru. He stresses the need for a third category for 
works like the Baoenjing which can be identified neither as translations nor as comple¬ 
tely forged texts (see Funayama 2002 and 2006). On the subject of Chinese apocryphal 
sutras in general, see also the papers in Buswell 1992. 
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more items are recognized and this increases the overall count. Writing 
for the Dunhuangxue dacidian in 1998, Fang Guangchang 

counted forty-eight items as belonging to this sutra. 9 A decade later in 2009 
Professor Fang was able to identify eighty-three items. 10 Needless to say, 
some of these fragments can be proven to have belonged together, thus the 
actual number of individual manuscript witnesses is smaller than this. Still, 
these items testify to the general popularity of the Baoenjing in the Dun- 
huang area. That the sutra was part of local Buddhist lore not only as a 
text but perhaps to an even greater extent as a liturgical tradition is evi¬ 
denced by the high ratio of related visual representations among the murals 
in the Dunhuang caves and the silk paintings found at the library cave. * 11 
While the number of textual witnesses is insignificant in comparison with 
the thousands of copies of the most popular sutras in Dunhuang, such as 
the Lotus sutra or the Mahdprajnapdramitd sutra, the Baoenjing features 
prominently in contemporary art. 12 

As for the text of the sutra, in addition to over eighty scrolls and frag¬ 
ments from Dunhuang, a few copies have been found in other regions of 
China, including a Uighur language version from Turfan and a printed frag¬ 
ment from the wooden pagoda at Ying County Shanxi Province. 13 The 

foremost impression these manuscripts make is their striking similarity to 
the modern version of the text, testifying to the accuracy of the process of 
textual transmission with regard to the Buddhist canon. This is, of course, 


9 JiXianlin 1998:671. 

10 Professor Fang was kind enough to provide us with a comprehensive list based on his 
electronic catalogue database. Personal communication on March 28, 2009 during a 
conference in Seoul. 

11 Note the comment made by Teiser (1994: 76), that “religious life in medieval societies 
did not revolve around books. The written record is indeed the major source of the 
historian’s knowledge of the past, but that limitation should not delude us into thin¬ 
king that texts were the primary vehicles of knowledge for most people in medieval 
China.” 

12 For a conveniently assembled collection of photographs documenting the murals with 
Baoenjing motifs see Yin Guangming 2001. 

13 In 1974 while the wooden pagoda of the Fogong Temple was being repaired, a se¬ 
ries of artefacts were recovered from inside broken statues, including printed and 
handwritten copies of Buddhist scriptures dating to the Liao dynasty. Although some 
of these writings were long scrolls, the majority of them were smaller fragments. 
The Baoenjing fragment is a small part of an original scroll, with only 9 incomplete 
lines remaining, including the title for Chapter 8 (see Shanxi sheng wenwuju 1991: 
37). 
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true not solely for the manuscripts of the Baoenjing but for early copies of 
most other canonical sutras as well. 14 

Before we turn to the particular copy of the Baoenjing found in the manu¬ 
script that travelled through the Hexi corridor with our monk Daozhao, it 
may be useful to take a look at some of the other surviving manuscripts 
of the sutra. Our objective here is not to give a comprehensive inventory 
and analysis of each and every copy but to introduce a smaller number of 
selected items that are particularly interesting with respect to the sutra’s 
manuscript tradition. 

7.4.1 Uighur manuscripts 

Pelliot chinois 3509 is a Uighur manuscript in a notebook format, with 20 
sheets of paper sewn together into 40 leaves, comprising a total number of 
80 pages. Each page holds 7-8 lines of text. The paper is thick and coarse, 
and brownish-gray in colour. In addition, two other small fragments of this 
text are known: Or.8212/118 held at the British Library in London, and 
U 120 (Digital Archive I) held at the National Library in Berlin. The ma¬ 
nuscripts in Paris and London are both from Dunhuang but the one in Berlin 
is from Yarkhoto, near Turfan. This latter partly overlaps with Or. 8212/118 
and also contains a short passage which corresponds to the missing portion 
between Pelliot chinois 3509 and Or.8212/118. 15 

The text on Pelliot chinois 3509 has been referred to as the “Story of 
the bad and good princes” and was first translated into Trench by Clement 
Huart in 1914. 16 Dissatisfied with Huart’s work, Paul Pelliot published a 
new translation within a couple of months. 17 Later in the same year, Ed¬ 
ouard Chavannes also contributed to the study of this text by providing 
a translation of the Chinese version of the corresponding parts from the 
Baoenjing. 18 He pointed out that the Baoenjing was a closer match to the 
Uighur text than the Xianyujing identified by Pelliot. He also believed at 
the time, seeing no reason to distrust the traditional attribution of the text 
to a Later Han translator, that the Baoenjing was older than the Xianyujing. 
After these three translation efforts the sutra was not studied for a long 


14 A Tibetan translation of the sutra from the Chinese has survived in the Tibetan canon. 
See Stein 1973: 218 and Stein 2010: 95. 

15 We are grateful to Professor Peter Zieme who was kind enough to clarify the relation¬ 
ship of the three Uighur fragments for us. Also, see Zieme 1974. 

16 Huart 1914. 

17 Pelliot 1914. 

18 Chavannes 1914. Pelliot’s edition (with the translation of the Chinese version by Cha¬ 
vannes) was later also used to prepare a Turkish version of the text (Orkun 1940). 
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time, until in 1971 James Hamilton published a monograph dedicated to the 
study and translation of Pelliot chinois 3509, including photographs of the 
original notebook pages. 19 

Although from the point of view of its content and the sequence of nar¬ 
rative the closest match to the Uighur version of the jataka is Chapter 6 
(“Prince Eyou”) of the Chinese Baoenjing, it is not a direct translation ei¬ 
ther, at least not of the extant version of the Chinese text. 20 There are some 
details that do not match; for example, when the good prince pleads to the 
king for opening the treasuries to help the suffering people, in the Chinese 
version the treasures are loaded onto five hundred elephants, but there is no 
mention of this in the Uighur version. 21 

7.4.2 Dated manuscripts 

Of the Chinese versions of the sutra, several are either explicitly dated or 
can be dated with a relatively high degree of reliability. The oldest of these 
is Or.8210/S.4284 in the Stein collection at the British Library, a seventh 
century manuscript with a dated colophon, translated by Lionel Giles as 
follows: 

«({!){»?£, k® 

MIAMI, #J»L\ 

Now, on the eighth day of the seventh moon of the fifteenth year of 
Zhenguan [19 th August, 641], the disciple of Bodhisattva-pratimoksa Xin 
Wenxiang, who lost his home and became a waif, separated from his 
parents, neither party knowing whether the other were alive or dead, has 
reverently caused a section of the Baoenjing to be copied on behalf of his 
gracious father and his deceased mother, following it with a prayer that 
wheresoever his parents may be reborn they may meet Buddha and hear 
the preaching of his Law, and that they may always be born in an hon¬ 
ourable station of life, without passing through the three unhappy states 
of existence or the eight calamities. He also prays that his own future 


19 Hamilton 1971. 

20 Chavannes (1914: 30) already makes the point that the two versions do not completely 
match and that the Uighur version cannot be considered a direct translation of the 
Chinese. 

21 Yang Fuxue 1995: 14-15. 
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parents and kinsfolk in this world may never be parted from him, that 
virtuous prayers may be granted, and that all may come to a condition of 
perfect enlightenment. 22 

In this case there is an obvious connection with the content of the sutra and 
the motivation behind creating a copy of it, in that Xin Wenxiang is devoting 
the merits obtained from the act of copying to the memory of his parents. 

In addition to this, at least four Baoenjing manuscripts from Dunhuang 
include character forms instituted by Empress Wu in avoidance 

of the name taboos associated with her reign. Although there have been 
indications that these newly invented characters may occasionally occur 
after the Empress’s abdication, in general they are believed to date fairly 
reliably to the years of her reign, i.e. 690-705. 23 These four manuscripts 
are Or.8210/S.3683, B446, B448, and B449, each containing several of the 
characters invented during the reign of the Empress. 24 In Or.8210/S.3683, 
for example, the characters A, A, -tfil, iE, W and H are written as TFfv, 4 , 
A, -dfe, /f\ and ©, respectively. 

In addition, Pelliot chinois 2893 is a copy of juan 4 of the Baoenjing with 
a colophon saying, “Record copying done on behalf of the monks Xingkong 
and Daoyuan by a hired hand.” Because of the Khotanese text on the verso 
of the manuscript, it is reasonable to assume that this is the same Daoyuan 
who is mentioned in Chinese historical sources as having lived in Khotan 
for a whole decade. His name also comes up in Or.8210/S.6264 which is an 
ordination certificate from Khotan with the date of the 3 rd year of Tianxing 
(961). 25 We know from the Wenxian tongkao (juan 337), that Daoyuan tra¬ 
velled to India and on his way back stayed in Khotan for ten years, finally 
returning to China in the third year of Qiande (965). 25 The verso of Pelliot 
chinois 2893 contains a Khotanese medical text, 27 which suggests that it 
was brought back by Daoyuan after he returned from Khotan. 


22 Giles 1935b: 11. 

23 See Galambos 2004: 72-79. 

24 Based on a close comparison of the calligraphic idiosyncrasies of the Dunhuang versi¬ 
ons of the Baoenjing , we are of the opinion that B446, B448 and B449 were in reality 
written by the same hand. On similar grounds, we can also establish that manuscripts 
B445 from Beijing and Or.8210/S.5115 from London were also written by the same 
person, although this does not help us in dating them. 

25 This suggestion of linking Daoyuan in Pelliot chinois 2893 with the monk featuring in 
S.6264 and in historical texts is raised in Zhang and Rong (1984: 37). 

26 A translation of this passage can be found earlier in Chapter 3. 

27 Emmerick (1979: 45) writes that this manuscript has the longest known medical text 
in Khotanese. 
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Based on their connection with Daoyuan, we can roughly date Pel- 
liot chinois 2893 to the decade following 965 when Daoyuan returned to 
China from his trip. Naturally, this also means that this manuscript is the 
closest in time to the Daozhao manscript. The presence of non-Chinese 
texts of practical nature written on the verso after the Chinese had been 
completed also points to a connection with our Manuscript B. Even if we 
find no additional clues that would tie these two manuscripts together, we 
can still safely conclude that they were the products of the same Buddhist 
pilgrimage movement that took place in the second half of the tenth cen¬ 
tury. 


7.4.3 Codicological features 

As we have seen, the length of the Dunhuang manuscripts of the Baoenjing 
varies; some are longer scrolls while others are only short fragments. Most 
of the manuscripts were originally written as just one juan of this long sutra. 
Indeed, there is not a single manuscript which has the complete text of the 
whole sutra. The manuscripts with intact beginnings or endings show that 
their medieval scribes created them as partial copies, usually one juan per 
scroll. 

The majority of the manuscripts are written in the standard sutra for¬ 
mat with 17 characters per line and 27-28 lines per panel. The number of 
characters in reality can vary between 16-18 but most of them preserve the 
standard 17-character format. When this number deviates from the norm, 
it is invariably larger. For example, F094 from St. Petersburg has 20-21 
characters per line; B444 from Beijing, 27-33 characters. The latter is ex¬ 
ceptional not only in its small script, which allows a large number of char¬ 
acters to be jammed into one line but also that it contains five of the nine 
chapters of the complete Baoenjing , which together make up the first three 
juan. Thus this is the longest extant manuscript of the sutra. Oddly, the text 
ends with two thirds of the panel empty, and the last fifteen characters of 
the chapter missing, thus stopping half-way through the last sentence. Also 
missing is the title of the sutra, which is usually used as a closing mark of 
a finished section. Since it is unlikely that a scribe would have stopped for 
a break a few characters before the end of a long chapter, his copying must 
have been interrupted by an external cause. 

In terms of codicological features, the Baoenjing manuscripts are similar 
to other Buddhist sutras from Dunhuang. Before writing on the paper, a 
grid was drawn on the panels to ensure that the lines were written evenly. 
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Fig. 12 A section of Manuscript B showing how some of the vertical gridlines 
sway to the right. This shows that these vertical lines were drawn front the 
bottom up, using a ruler which did not reach the horizontal grid on the top of 
the manuscript. 


The grid was not impressed using a frame but drawn using a brush or pen 
and a ruler. This is evidenced by the fact that (i) some of the grid lines run 
over each other at intersections, and (ii) sometimes the ends of vertical lines 
sway to the side, showing where they lost the support of the ruler (Figure 
12 ). 

It is likely that in many manuscripts the calligraphy was applied before 
the panels were glued together into a scroll, although this is still a debated 
point. We can find traces of this on some manuscripts where a panel covers 
part of the characters on the last line of the previous panel. This can happen 
only if the new panel was glued onto the surface of the previous one after 
the writing was already present on it. This is true, however, only with regard 
to the recto of the manuscript, that is, the side written on first. The verso was 
usually written after the panels had been joined into a continuous scroll, and 
thus the scribe often ignores the location of the joining lines, boldly writing 
over them. On Pelliot chinois 2893, for example, the Khotanese text on the 
verso sometimes begins a line on one panel and as it strays to the left fini¬ 
shes on the other (see below). 

As customary for manuscript copies of Buddhist sutras, the title appears 
at the beginning and end of each chapter. The seven juan of the Baoenjing 
are only referred to by numbers, whereas the nine chapters (pin) also have 
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specific titles in addition to their numbers. The use of the juan and chapter 
numbers shows a clear pattern: the beginning of the chapter is always marked 
by a chapter number, and the end with a juan number. Thus Or. 8210/S.434 
begins with the title Dafangbian Fo baoenjing Youboli pin cli ba 
fift ffitM$¥. MMW-. rutA (“Sutra of the great means used by the Buddha 
to repay kindness, Chapter 8: Upali”). Sometimes the juan number might 
be indicated on the same line, towards the lower section of the page, but in 
most cases it is absent. 

In contrast with this, the end of the chapter is always marked by the 
title of the sutra and the juan number. Accordingly, Or.8210/S.4623 ends 
with the title Dafangbian Fo baoenjing juan di wu 
E (“Sutra of the great means used by the Buddha to repay kindness, juan 
5”)- In the first two juan of the sutra which have two chapters each and the 
end of a chapter does not automatically mean the end of the juan, the chap¬ 
ter title is omitted and instead the next chapter begins with its own title. It 
seems that the juan represented the basic codicological unit and that a chap¬ 
ter that did not make up a whole juan would not have been written on an 
independent manuscript. B444, which we have already mentioned above, is 
a long scroll with the first five chapters of the sutra, which also correspond 
to its first three juan', because of its length it provides a good example of 
the above principles. The beginning of Chapter 1 (also of juan 1) is marked 
with the chapter title; the end of Chapter 1 is left unmarked, and instead the 
beginning of Chapter 2 is immediately marked with its chapter title; the end 
of Chapter 2 (also of juan 1) is then marked with the juan number; and so 
on. 

The codicological features of Pelliot chinois 2893 present an especially 
intriguing case, especially because in several respects it is reminiscent of 
the Daozhao manuscript. On the verso containing the Khotanese text, the 
name of Daoyuan is written at the junction of the panels, towards the edge 
of the paper in two places (Figure 13). In one case the character is written 
exactly on the line where the panels are joined, revealing that this was done 
after the panels were glued together. This suggests that the paper itself was 
already associated with Daoyuan, perhaps allocated to him by the monas¬ 
tery where he and his fellow monk Xingkong commissioned the copying of 
the Baoenjing. 

The Khotanese text is less compact than the Chinese, with only 20-21 
lines per panel. The distance between the lines is manifestly uneven. The 
grid lines are thick and faint, with the text written right through the middle 
of each line, like beads on a thread (Figure 13). Because the lines often stray 
from vertical, in some cases the line begins on one panel and, with a slight 
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Fig. 13 Daoyuan’s name on the 
verso of Pelliot chinois 2893 in 
between the Khotanese text. The 
two faint Chinese characters were 
written exactly on the line where 
the panels are joined, clearly after 
the panels had been glued together. 
The image also shows the faint 
grid lines running through the mid¬ 
dle of the Khotanese text. 

Image © Bibliotheque nationale de 
France. 


bend, ends on the next one. 28 This makes it evident that the Khotanese text 
was written after the panels were glued together into a scroll, that is, after 
the Chinese Baoenjing was already complete. This is further confirmed by 
the observation that bits of Khotanese text appear on the Chinese side of the 
manuscript, and in each case these are positioned on the margins or between 
the lines to avoid overwriting the Chinese text. It is quite likely that the Bao¬ 
enjing was in some way significant for the Khotanese writer and he did not 
regard it as simply scrap paper which he could recycle. 29 


28 This is surprising because one would expect the grid lines to be straight, especially if 
they had been drawn before the text. In this case, however, they appear to have been 
created after the text was written, which, of course, negates them having served as a 
guide for the text. 

29 This also resembles the Baoenjing in the Daozhao manuscript, which has Tibetan tan- 
tric texts on its other side. The short segments of Tibetan writing on the Chinese side 
of the manuscript (see Figure 7.2) show a deliberate effort to stay clear of the Chinese 
text. 
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A surprising aspect of the physical condition of Pelliot chinois 2893 is 
that although it is a continuous scroll, part of the text that would have com¬ 
prised panels 5 and 6 is missing from the middle of the sutra. The two 
panels containing the missing segment of the Baoenjing on the recto and 
the Khotanese medical treatise on the verso were acquired at Dunhuang by 
Aurel Stein and today are part of the India Office Library collection (IOL 
Khot S 9). 30 What is striking about the removal of this portion of the manu¬ 
script is that it did not happen in modern times - the sutra was dismantled, 
or perhaps fell apart, and was glued back together sometime during the 
tenth century, with these two panels left out. It would be interesting to know 
whether this mutilation was done with a specific purpose in mind, or the 
two panels were left out by mere negligence. 31 

These two panels are not the only ones missing from the manuscript. If 
we compare the text of Pelliot chinois 2893 with the standard version of the 
sutra, we can see that the manuscript does not start at the beginning of the 
chapter. Knowing that each panel in this scroll consists of 27 lines and each 
line of 17 characters, we can easily calculate that at least three complete 
panels are absent from the beginning of the scroll. At the same time, in its 
current form the first panel of the manuscript is worn from use and has only 
11 lines, which means that about 30 cm of the panel is missing. This type 
of damage is common among the Dunhuang manuscripts, and is usually an 
indication that this was in fact the first panel located on the outmost part 
of the rolled up scroll. What it tells us is that sometime after this copy of 
the Baoenjing was commissioned by Daoyuan and Xingkong, some of the 
panels came apart, and even after this the sutra was in heavy use. Since the 
Dunhuang cave library was closed in the early years of the eleventh century, 
all of this must have happened in the course of some four decades at the 
most. 


7.5 Significance of Manuscript B recto as a composition 

In terms of its codicological characteristics, our Manuscript B recto shows 
no particular idiosyncrasies, fitting in well with the other copies of the 
Baoenjing. Among these other copies, Pelliot chinois 2893 from the Pel- 


30 We are grateful to Helene Vetch for alerting us to many details concerning this ma¬ 
nuscript and the missing panels kept in London. 

31 Another example of the same phenomenon is Or.8212/187, the recto of which has the 

Yaoshijing and the verso Version II of the Old Tibetan Annals. 
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liot collection, as well as its two missing panels now held in London (IOL 
Khot S 9), should be pointed out as the closest connection. They all date 
to approximately the same decade (ca. 960s) and are associated with, and 
represent the product of, the mass pilgrimage movement recorded in histo¬ 
rical sources as having happened during this time (and described in Chapter 
3 above). In fact, these manuscripts were carried along with the only two 
parties of pilgrims we can conclusively connect with this movement on the 
basis of the Dunhuang material: (i) Daoyuan and Xingkong; and (ii) our 
monk Daozhao. It is all the more surprising then that each party carried a 
copy of part of the Baoenjing-. Manuscript B comprised juan 3, whereas 
Pelliot chinois 2893 comprised juan 4. In addition, non-Chinese ritual texts 
were written on the verso of each of these manuscripts; in the case of Pelliot 
chinois 2893 in Khotanese, and in the case of Manuscript B, in Tibetan. 

Connecting these two copies of the Baoenjing to the Buddhist pilgrim¬ 
age movement during the second half of the tenth century inevitably raises 
the question of what significance the sutra had in this context. In light of 
the above, it seems highly unlikely, as it has been often suggested, that the 
sutra was simply recycled because of the scarcity of paper, and what was 
on the other side of the paper mattered little to the scribe writing the Ti¬ 
betan or Khotanese. Instead, what seems more likely is that the Baoenjing 
was chosen deliberately and still maintained some level of liturgical signifi¬ 
cance when the non-Chinese text was added to its verso. In the case of the 
Daozhao manuscript, the creation of a composite textual object did not stop 
at using up the available space on the two sides of the scrolls but was further 
augmented by gluing two other manuscripts to it. 

Was there something about the Baoenjing that lent it particular signifi¬ 
cance for pilgrims? There is little in the content of the sutra that could be 
explicitly linked with a pilgrimage to India. The only episode that has some 
relevance to travelling is the jataka in Chapter 9 about the young Brahmin 
who was on the road with 500 other travellers whom he saved by killing the 
scout of a group of bandits, thus effectively sacrificing his own karma for 
the lives of his companions. While this story has some significance for trav¬ 
elling safely through a bandit-infested territory, the two Baoenjing manu¬ 
scripts introduced above do not include this part of the sutra. In the absence 
of any explicit textual link between the text of the Baoenjing and the pil¬ 
grimage, it is possible that the connection was part of a local tradition. A 
different group of people at a different time would have chosen a different 
text, according to their own regional preferences or monastic traditions. 

We still know very little about the way Chinese and Tibetan manuscripts 
were used in a ritual context, but there is ample evidence that their physi- 
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cality had a significance beyond just being a carrier of text. We should not 
assume that our monk carried Juan 3 of the Baoenjing with him simply be¬ 
cause he wanted to read it from time to time while he was on the road. This 
is even more true for the Tibetan tantric texts on the verso of the manuscript, 
as his introduction letters were glued on top of them. Accordingly, beside 
their textual content the texts were equally important in their material pre¬ 
sence as devotional objects. 


8 The Tibetan Tantric Texts 


8.1 Tibetan Tantric Buddhism in the tenth century 

The Tibetan texts written on the verso of the Chinese Baoenjing are all 
tantric in character. 1 More specifically, they belong to the tantric movement 
known as Mahayoga, ‘the great yoga’, which became increasingly popular 
in Tibet during the tenth century. 2 Thus this manuscript is situated in the 
centre of the Tibetan tantric movements of this period. As we saw in Chap¬ 
ter 4 above, the Tibetan Empire disintegrated in the middle of the ninth cen¬ 
tury, leading to an extended period of disruption traditionally known as the 
‘age of fragmentation’. As we saw in Chapter 4, traditional Tibetan histories 
see the age of fragmentation as a dark period ushered in by a persecution of 
Buddhism by the emperor Lang Darma (r. 841-842), and characterized by 
the corruption of pure Buddhism by decadent tantric practices. Contempo¬ 
rary accounts from the tenth century confirm that this was a common view 
at the time. One of these is found in a manuscript from Dunhuang (Pel- 
liot tibetain 840/3). It begins with celebratory verses on the introduction of 
Buddhism to Tibet during the reigns of the early kings, and then contrasts 
this with the period from the reign of King Darma onwards: 

From the Divine Son Darma on down, 

And from his descendent Osung on down 
In general the dharma spread and flourished, 

Spread and flourished excessively, it’s said, 

So that everyone born as a human wanted to accomplish it. 


1 The problematics of the terms “tantra” and “tantric” have been discussed by several 
scholars. It is clear that they should be understood as modern terms relating to a mo¬ 
dern categorization of Buddhist literature, which identifies a “tantric” literature catego¬ 
rized by certain features, including visualization, mantra recitation, the use of gesture 
(, mudra ), and empowerment ceremonies. Yet there are problems in this kind of catego¬ 
rization, especially when certain texts contain some “tantric” elements, yet are clearly 
different from fully-developed tantras. 

2 On the manuscript evidence for the development of Mahayoga during the tenth century, 
see van Schaik 2008a and 2008b. 
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For every hundred students there are a thousand teachers, 

And nobody listens to the divine dharma. 

For every village there are ten masters, 

And the number of vajra assistants is uncountable. 

Everyone thinks “I am accomplished as the deity.” 

In the end, since there are so many of this type, 

Won’t the vajra body be destroyed? 3 

On the other side of Tibet, a similar account was published in an open letter 
by the king of Puhrang, Yeshe 6 (Ye sites ’ od ), around the year 980. The king 
begins by specifying the village tantrikas as the object of his broadside: 

You tantrikas who live in the villages, 

Flave no connection with the three vehicles, 

Yet you say “we follow the Great Vehicle.” 4 

After eulogizing the Buddhism practised during the Tibetan Empire, the 
king then goes on to list the false practices (as he sees them) that have be¬ 
come popular since the end of the Empire: 

A false doctrine bearing the name of Great Perfection has spread through 
Tibet, 

And is binding [people] with a false view. 

False mantras bearing the name of the Dharma have spread through 
Tibet, 

Bringing disaster upon the kingdom in the following ways: 

As ‘liberation’ spreads, goats and sheep are roped up and killed; 

As ‘union’ spreads, the different classes of people are mixed up; 


3 Pelliot tibetain 840/3,11.5-11: /lha sras dar ma man chad dang/ /’od sru[ng]s dbon sras 
man chad du/ /spyi na dam chos dar cing rgyas/ /ha cang dar ring rgyas ces pas/ /myir 
skyes kun kyang 'grub par bzhed/ /gsum khrims ’dul khrims myi shes par/ /las kyi rdo 
rje bong bus nyo/ /las kyi dbang dang myi ldan bar/ f dren pa’i slobs dpon glang gis 
nyo/ /’dren pa’i dbang dang myi ldan bar/ /rdo rje rgyal ’tshab rta ’is nyo/ /rgyal ’tshab 
dbang dang myi ldan bar/ /rdo rje rgyal po btson gyis nyo//drod dang tshod dang ma 
sbyar ba’i/ /nor kar bor ba’i slobs dpon gyis/ /’jig rten ’das pa’i don myi rig/ /slob ma 
brgya la slobs dpon stong/ /lha chos nyan pa’i myi ma chis/ /grong tsan gcig la slobs 
dpon bcu/ /las kyi rdo rje gra[ng]s kyang myed/ /kun kyang lha ru ’grub snyam ste/ / 
mjug du sde tsan mang po yis/ /rdo rje phung po bzhig ga re/. 

4 11.19-21: grong na gnas pa’i mkhan po sngags pa rnams/ theg pa de gsum dang ’brel 
med par/ nged cag theg chen yin zhes zer ba ni/ (Karmay 1998: 14). 
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As the medical rituals spread, medicines are used up by the sick; 

As the ritual of the corpse has spread, the cemeteries are empty of offe¬ 
rings; 

As the ritual of sacrifice has spread, people are ‘liberated’ while still 
alive; 

As flesh-eating demons are worshipped there is sickness among men and 
animals; 

As the smoke of incense rituals has been abandoned, the local deities and 
subterranean spirits have abandoned us. 5 

Thus the king paints a picture of a Tibet in which teachings pretending 
to be Buddhist are used to permit all kinds of vice. The doctrine of the 
Great Perfection, a transcendental discourse on the ultimate state, speaks of 
a freedom from good and evil, virtue and vice. This, according to the king, 
is a false view. Furthermore, he laments the spread of the specific practices 
he calls “false mantras” (here, mantra may be taken as a general term for 
tantric practices), including the violent rites of killing known as ‘liberation’ 
and the sexual rites known as ‘union’. 

The complaints of Yeshe O and the anonymous author of the Dunhuang 
poem may be a kind of literary trope of the tenth century rather than direct 
reportage. Nevertheless, it is striking that most of the practices mentioned 
here by the king are to be found among the Tibetan Dunhuang manuscripts. 
Recent work on dating the Tibetan manuscripts from Dunhuang has shown 
that many of them, and in particular those with tantric content, can be dated 
to the second half of the tenth century, roughly contemporaneous with the 
above poems on the decline of Buddhism. Together, these sources suggest 
a period during which tantric Buddhist rituals became very popular in Tibet 
at the level of ordinary, non-monastic, village practitioners. 

Indeed, it is likely that the collapse of sponsored monastic Buddhism 
following the fall of the Tibetan Empire allowed Buddhism to penetrate 
Tibetan culture much more thoroughly than before. Buddhism ceased to 
be the property of the aristocracy and the monasteries that they patronised, 
and came into the ownership of the ordinary Tibetans of the villages. While 


5 11.45-55: rdzogs chen ming btags chos log bod du dar/ lta ba phyin ci log gi sar thogs 
pa/ chos par ming btags sngags log bod du bar/ de yis rgyal khams phung ste ’di ltar 
gyur/ sgrol ba dar bas ra lug nyal thag bead/ sbyor ba dar bas mi rigs ’chol ba ’dres/ 
sman sgrub dar bas nad pas gsod rkyen chad/ bam sgrub dar bas dur sa'i mchod pa 
stong/ mchod sgrub dar bas mi la gson sgrol byung/ sring po sha za mchod pas mi nad 
phyugs nad byung/ me bsur dud pa btang bas yul gyi lha klu 'phangs/ (Karmay 1998: 
15). On the political context of Yeshe O’s activities, see Dalton 2011. 
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tantric Buddhism had been controlled and largely suppressed during the 
Tibetan imperial period, the end of the empire allowed this material to cir¬ 
culate much more freely. The ritual practices specified by Yeshe O cover the 
basic ritual needs of a community: medicine, death rituals and the propitia¬ 
tion of harmful spirits. These rituals are well represented in the Dunhuang 
manuscripts, as are the Mahayoga practices of ‘liberation’ and ’union’. 
However, if the anonymous poem from Dunhuang and the account of Yeshe 
O imply a host of semi-literate, ritual-obsessed pseudo-Buddhists, the Dun¬ 
huang manuscripts imply to the contrary a culture of educated and literate 
practitioners of Tibetan tantric Buddhism during the age of fragmentation. 
Thus these negative accounts should not be taken entirely at face value. 
While the problems they highlight were no doubt real, the tenth century also 
saw the germination of a truly Tibetan form of Buddhism. 

The Tibetan tantric manuscripts from Dunhuang are a varied and appar¬ 
ently haphazardly assembled group. They do not represent any kind of ca¬ 
nonical or even proto-canonical collection, and there are in fact only a very 
few actual tantras represented in the collection. One of these is the classic 
Mahayoga tantra usually known as the Guhyasamclja. 6 Another Mahayoga 
tantra, the Upayapasa, is also found here, embedded in a commentary at¬ 
tributed to the great sage and sorcerer Padmasambhava (fl. eighth c). More 
commonly found in the Dunhuang collections are treatises on tantric theory 
and practice; the third of the texts on our scroll is one of these. Some of 
these treatises are written in a literary style, often with citations from scrip¬ 
ture; one such, the Questions and Answers on Vajrasattva, was preserved in 
the Tibetan canon. Another represents the teachings of a forgotten Indian 
pandita called Madhusadhu. 7 However, most of the treatises are shorter and 
less well written, and have no counterpart in the canons of the later Tibetan 
tradition. These these seem to be the result of individual teaching situations, 
and are often found written in manuscripts alongside other texts. 

The remainder of the tantric manuscripts, forming the bulk of the collec¬ 
tion, are short texts intended for recitation and meditation practice. These 
are the long syllable strings known as dhdrani, the meditation instructions 
known as sadhana and the short ritual manuals known as vidhi. The verso 
of Manuscript B begins with a sadhana explaining a meditation practice 


6 Others are the *Candraguhyatilaka, the Prajndpdramitanaya-adhyardhasatikd (also 
called the Pmjndpdramitdnaya-satapancdsatikd) and the ManjusrmdmasamgTti. On 
the versions of these tantras found in the Stein collection, see Dalton and van Schaik 
2006. 

7 On these two treatises, see Takahashi 2010 and van Schaik 2008b. On the Upayapasa 
commentary, see Cantwell and Mayer 2010. 
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focussed on the bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, followed by a sadhana for a 
ritual of the deity Vajrakrlaya. The third item is a brief treatise on Mahayoga 
meditation practice. This is followed by a brief ritual text ending at the very 
bottom of the scroll; a similar brief ritual is written overleaf, in between the 
Chinese text of the Baoenjing on the recto of the scroll. 


8.2 On the contents of these texts 
(i) A sdclhcina of Avalokitesvara 

One of the enduring features of Tibetan Buddhism is the pre-eminence of 
the deity Avalokitesvara, the bodhisattva of compassion. Until recently, the 
popularity of Avalokitesvara was thought to date to later period of Bud¬ 
dhism in Tibet, from the eleventh century onwards. It is now known that 
Avalokitesvara features in many Dunhuang texts, among which the sadhana 
on our scroll stands out as the only Mahayoga practice featuring this bo¬ 
dhisattva. Most of the forms of Avalokitesvara found in the later tradition 
are represented in the Dunhuang manuscripts. The simplest aspect of the 
deity has one face and two arms. We also find the form with eleven heads 
called Ekadasa-mukha (Zhal bcu gcig pa). There is also the form with a 
thousand arms and a thousand eyes, Sahasrabhuja-sahasranetra (Phyag 
stong spyan stong dang Idan pa). We have Avalokitesvara holding a wish- 
fulfilling jewel and a wheel, known as Cintdmanicakra (Yid bzhin ’khor lo). 
Finally, there is Avalokitesvara in the form known as “the unfailing noose,” 
Amoghapasa (Don yod zhags pa), very popular in Dunhuang. The Dun¬ 
huang texts devoted to Avalokitesvara are overwhelmingly tantric in nature, 
and include funerary texts, dharanl, hymns of praise known as stotras, and 
sadhanas . 8 

One of the roles of Avalokitesvara in the tenth century was as a guide 
for the dead. In the 1970s some important Tibetan Dunhuang texts on af¬ 
ter-death states featuring Avalokitesvara were discussed by Rolf Stein and 
Ariane Macdonald. 9 A compendium of short texts also concerned with 
death and the after-death state was examined by Yoshiro Imaeda. One of 
these, called Overcoming the three poisons (Gdug gsum ’dul ba), contained 


8 For a complete review of these manuscripts, see van Schaik 2006. 

9 See Stein 1970 and Macdonald 1971. The manuscript is Pelliot tibetain 239. A partial 
copy of the same text is in IOL Tib J 504. This Pelliot manuscript had previously been 
the subject of a short paper by Marcelle Lalou 1939 (note that Lalou refers to the ma¬ 
nuscript as Pelliot tibetain 241, while Pelliot tibetain 239 is its number in her catalogue, 
published a year after the paper). 
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Avalokitesvara’s six-syllable mantra. 10 These texts may be related to the 
‘rituals for the corpse’ criticized by Yeshe O in the poem cited in the previ¬ 
ous section. 

There are at least twenty manuscripts containing dharanT texts dedi¬ 
cated to Avalokitesvara. Different texts are dedicated to the eleven-headed 
form, the thousand-armed form, and the Amoghapasa form. Several of 
these texts appear in the later Tibetan canons, mostly in versions very simi¬ 
lar to the Dunhuang texts. The dharanis are mostly variations on a single 
theme, beginning, om dryavalokitesvaraya bodhisattvaya mahasattvaya 
mahakdrunikaya. The dharanT of the thousand-armed Avalokitesvara 
also addresses the deity as a siddha-vidyadhara, an accomplished esoteric 
adept. The next category of texts is the hymns of praise, or stotra. There 
are two such texts addressed to Avalokitesvara, which appear in twenty-one 
manuscripts. The first text is a hymn to the deity in the six-armed form of 
Cintamanicakra, and the second is an enumeration of the 108 epithets of 
Avalokitesvara. * 11 

The last category of Avalokitesvara texts, and the one that concerns us 
here, is the sadhanas. These texts cover a wide variety of concerns. At one 
end of the spectrum, we have ritual manuals for the attainment of worldly 
aims through practices like fire rituals (homo): the kind of text usually 
classified as kriya or carya tantra. 12 One 28-folio booklet (10L Tib J 401) 
contains several such ritual texts, which invoke Avalokitesvara in his thou¬ 
sand-armed form or in the form of Amoghapasa. Most of these rituals are 
medical in nature, though some longer rituals are also included in this col¬ 
lection, including one for mirror divination, and one for making rain. In one 
ritual, the six-syllable mantra makes another cryptic appearance in the form: 
Om vajrayaksa mani padme hum. 13 Another sadhana aimed at worldly ends 
is found in IOL Tib J 384. According to this text, the mandala is laid out on 
the ground, with a vase at the centre representing Amoghapasa. 14 


10 Imaeda 1979. The manuscripts are IOL Tib J 420 and IOL Tib J 421. The two forms of 
the mantra, which add extra syllables to the usual six, are om ma ni pad me hum myi 
tra sva ha & om mani pad me// hum mye// 

11 This text does appear, in a nearly identical form, in the Bka’ ’gyur. P.381. 

12 We have employed the basic divisions of the Tibetan traditional classifications of tan- 
tric literature, with the provision that they are not to be understood as a reading of later 
Tibetan doxographical categories onto this early literature. Nevertheless, the catego¬ 
ries are very useful in identifying thematic links and differences between texts, and all 
of the terms used here were in use by the tenth century. 

13 IOL Tib J 401, 4r.l. 

14 There seems to be some relationship with the mandala diagram in the Dunhuang ma¬ 
nuscript kept at the National Museum of New Delhi (Ch.00379), in which a vase is 
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Other Avalokitesvara sadhanas are directed toward the transcendental 
aim of enlightenment. One well-represented sadhana seems to be based on 
the Yoga tantras. 15 Here, Avalokitesvara is white in colour and has two arms, 
one in the gesture of giving refuge and one holding a red lotus. He sits cross- 
legged on a lotus. To the left of him is the consort DharmasattvI. The medi¬ 
tator is to develop the vajra pride in himself as Bhagavan Sri Dharmasattva 
which seems to be another name for this form of Avalokitesvara. This is 
in accord with the fundamental Yoga tantra Sarvatatliagatatattvasamgraha 
tantra, in which Avalokitesvara belongs to the dharma family. The other 
deities of the mandala are the standard eight offering goddess and four gate 
guardians of Yoga tantra literature. There is a visualization and recitation of 
“the root mantra of the heart [-mantra] of approach: Om vajradharma hri'} 6 
This mantra is based on the seed syllables of Avalokitesvara according to 
the Vajradhatu mandala of the Sarvatatliagatatattvasamgraha. 11 

The Avalokitesvara sadhana in the Daozhao manuscript is of particular 
significance as the only sadhana of this deity that may be categorized as 
Mahayoga. The text is missing its beginning, which is at the fragmentary 
top end of Manuscript B. From an infra-red image of this portion of the 
scroll, we can see that the sadhana begins with a nonconceptual meditation 
practice, instructing the meditator not to think (myi sems) or focus ( myi 
dmyigs). This is the usual opening of a Mahayoga sadhana, known as ‘the 
concentration on suchness’ (de bzhin nyid gi ting nge ’dzin), the first of the 
three concentrations of Mahayoga. The following two lines describe the next 
concentration, which is explicitly named here as ‘the concentration on total 
illumination’ (lain tu snang ba). Thirdly, we can also make out that the third 
concentration, that of ‘the cause’ ( rgyu’i ting nge ’dzin) is also mentioned. 

These three concentrations are a schematic for the stages in meditation, 
based on earlier systems, especially the five enlightenments ( abhisambodhi ) 
of the Tattvasam.graha tantra. Discussions of the three concentrations fea- 


drawn in the centre of the mandala for a healing ritual. There are a number of scrip¬ 
tural texts which may be sources for these Amoghapasa practices, and there certainly 
does seem to have been an Amoghapasa tantra in use by the eighth century (see Da¬ 
vidson 2002: 152). An Amoghapasa tantra is listed in Pelliot tibetain 849, 1.17-18: 
Thabs kyi zhags pa rgyud/ A mo ga pa sha tan tra; here the Sanskrit title may be a 
mistake, however, as the Thabs kyi zhags pa pad mo ’i phreng ba ’i rgyud (P.458) is not 
concerned with Amoghapasa. 

15 This sadhana appears in three versions, none of them quite complete: Pelliot tibetain 
331 (single sheet), IOL Tib J 583/2 (concertina), IOL Tib J 509 & Pelliot tibetain 320 
(concertina). 

16 IOL Tib J 583/2, Rf4v.4: 

17 P.112: 223-3-5. 
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ture in several Tibetan manuscripts from Dunhuang, with considerable con¬ 
sistency in the way they are described. 18 In brief, the first concentration is, 
as we have seen, a nonconceptual state of mind. The second is a visualiza¬ 
tion of radiant light that is often linked to the quality of compassion. The 
third is the visualization of the Sanskrit syllable that is the ‘seed’ of the de¬ 
ity and mandala. This introduces the main part of the sadhana. 

In this case, the main part of the sadhana describes the visualization of 
the meditator as Avalokitesvara, and the mandala of deities surrounding 
him. The form of Avalokitesvara described here is red in colour, with one 
face and two arms, one holding the lotus and one giving refuge. He is visu¬ 
alized in union with the white-robed goddess Pandaravasim, surrounded 
by the deities Yamantaka, Mahabala, Hayagrlva and Amrtakundall. 19 The 
surrounding deities are generated from light-rays that emanate out of, “the 
bodhicitta from the great bliss of the nondual father and mother” (yab yum 
gnyis su myedpa’i bde ba chenpo’i byang cub kyi sems). 

The explicit reference to sexual intercourse and the ensuing bliss is a 
characteristic feature of Mahayoga. In the treatises on Mahayoga, these 
sexual practices are known by the euphemistic term ‘union’ ( sbyor ba). 
Discussions of the practice of ‘union’ in Mahayoga almost always place it 
with the violent rites of ‘liberation’ ( sgrol ba) as the pair ‘union-liberation’ 
{sbyor sgrol). Thus it is interesting that this sadhana, containing the sexual 
imagery of ‘union’ is immediately followed by a sadhana for violent activ¬ 
ity featuring Vajrakllaya, the deity most closely associated with the act of 
violent ‘liberation’ in later Tibetan Buddhism. 

(ii) A ritual manual for the klla 

The next text on the scroll is a short ritual manual for a violent ‘liberation’ 
rite employing the ritual dagger or klla (Tib. phur bu). 20 After the description 
of the rite there are some notes on the four ‘seals’ and the three ‘purities’. 
A detailed commentary on this short text has previously been published by 
Robert Mayer and Cathy Cantwell. 21 The ritual begins with specific instruc¬ 


ts See IOL Tib J 437, 552, 553, 554, 716; Or.8210/S.95/7; Pelliot tibetain 42 (26-29), 
283, 634. 

19 The form of Avalokitesvara in this sadhana is similar to the form known as ’Jig rten 
mgon po or ’Jig rten dbang phyug (Skt. Lokesvara) in the later Tibetan tradition. 

20 The ritual described bears some similarities to another Vajrakllaya sadhana found in 
the Dunhuang collection: IOL Tib J 331/3. See also the Vajrakrlaya ritual described in 
Pelliot tibetain 349. 

21 Mayer and Cantwell 1994. A survey of all of the Dunhuang Vajrakllaya material is 
in Cantwell and Mayer 2008. Here they point out that the ritual found in IOL Tib J 
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tions for making the ritual dagger. It then briefly sketches the visualization 
of the dagger as a mandala. The dagger is consecrated with the recitation 
of mantras and the ‘obstacles’ that are to be struck by the dagger are then 
to be visualized as being dragged and bound to the site. It is clear from this 
description that the objects of this violent rite are only visualized, and not 
present in person. The powers of compassion and wisdom are visualized 
and the main mantra is recited as one strikes with the dagger. The bodies of 
the obstacles are smashed, while their minds are simultaneously liberated. 

The next section of the text is distinguished from what precedes it by a 
special punctuation sign of three circles between two vertical lines. These 
seem to be notes from an explanation on the theory behind the practice. As 
we will see in the next section, this text may well have been written down 
from an oral teaching session. The four seals (Skt. mudra ; Tib. phyag rgya) 
mentioned here are much the same as found in the classic tantras of the 
Yoga tantra class. They serve as a doctrinal basis for the visualization prac¬ 
tice of the ritual itself. Another special punctuation mark precedes the brief 
explanation of the ‘three purities’. These seem to have more relevance to the 
practice of sexual union than the violent ritual of the klla, being the purity 
of the male and female deities and the visualized syllables that emanated 
from them, a process seen in visualizations of the previous text. Thus the 
commentary seems to be dealing with union and liberation as a pair. 

(iii) A treatise on Mahayoga 

The third text on the scroll is a treatise on various topics arising from 
Mahay oga ritual and meditation practice: 

(i) On the thrones of the five buddha families (11.1-3) 

(ii) An etymology of the name of the deity Vajrasattva (11.3-8) 

(iii) The sacramental gathering (11.9-25) 

(iv) Receiving the sacrament (11.25-36) 

(v) Dissolving the visualization into nonconceptuality (11.36-45) 

(vi) Union (11.46-56) 

(vii) Liberation (11.56-71) 

Vajrasattva is introduced here as ‘the yidam deity’ (yid dam kyi lha), that is, 
the central deity of sadhana practice. The pre-eminence of Vajrasattva here 
is significant, for we see it again and again in the Dunhuang manuscripts, 


754(b) - i.e. the one we are discussing - is very similar to a longer ritual found in IOL 
Tib J 331/3. 
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where this deity embodies all of the five buddhas of the mandala. 22 The 
function of Vajrasattva as the supreme buddha in Mahayoga is evident, for 
example, in the first line of the Mahayoga treatise 10L Tib J 508: 

Homage to Sri Vajrasattva, the vast buddha-body which comprises all of 

the esoteric tantras of Mahayoga, the tantra [class] of method. 23 

A key Mahayoga text from Dunhuang, The Questions and Answers on Va- 
jrasattva presents the eminence of this deity in its very title, and this is 
made explicit in the first two questions and answers in the text. The answer 
to the second question states: 

When realized as unborn, all the conquerors of the three times are the 
same in the incomparable nature; 

He is the nature of them all, the mind of the ocean of tathdgatas. 

Because he is the genuine basis 

For all the signs of enlightened body, speech and mind, he is called 
‘Lord’. 24 

We also find ample evidence for the primary role of Vajrasattva in the Dun¬ 
huang sadhanci material. Indeed, it is a striking fact that the majority of the 
sadhanas which can be categorized as Mahayoga involve self-visualization 
as Vajrasattva. 25 We also have a painting of Vajrasattva on a ritual item in 
which he is clearly wearing the crown of the five buddha families, a visual 
implication of his role as the embodiment of all five families. 26 

The next section of this treatise addresses one the central ritual setting of 
the Mahayoga tantras, the sacramental gathering, in which tantrikas gather 


22 On the defining characteristics of Mahayoga, and its relationship to the related cate¬ 
gories of Anuyoga and Atiyoga, see van Schaik 2008a. 

23 IOL Tib J 508 r32: /rnal ’byor chen po nang pa thabs kyl rgyud kyi tan tra las kun kyl 
nang nas bsdus pa'i lus tshad/ dpal rdo rje sems ’pa la phyag ’tshal lo/. 

24 IOL Tib J 470 1.6: dus gsurn gyi rgyal ba [7] kun skye bar myed par rtogs par mnyant 
ba myed pa’i rang bzhin du mnyam/ /kun gyi rang bzhin bar gshegs pa/rgya mtsho’i 
thugs [8] sku gsung thugs kyi mtshan ma ci snyed pa’i/ /dngos po gzhi nyid du gyur 
pas bdag po bshad/. 

25 Such sadhanas include IOL Tib J 331/2, 464/1, 552, 553, 554, 716/1, 754/8; Pelliot 
tibetain 245. 

26 This item is IOL Tib I 1364. Recent analysis of this item with Raman Spectroscopy 
has shown that it contains the precious pigments lapis lazuli and vermilion, rare among 
the Dunhuang materials. This suggests that item was produced at some cost, implying 
wealthy lay or monastic patronage for Mahayoga empowerments. 
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to imbibe sacred substances. 27 The necessary elements for the ritual are 
listed, and the attributes of those who are to engage in it. The qualities of the 
participants are idealized in the figures of the king Indrabhuti and his son, 
Sakraputi, and daughter, Gomadevi. Indrabhuti and his family are involved 
in the origin myth of many tantras, including the Guhyasamdja, which be¬ 
came one of the most important tantras to be classified as Mahayoga. 28 The 
following sections, on receiving the sacrament, the climax of the sacra¬ 
mental gathering in which the sacred substances are consumed, and on the 
dissolution of the visualization, seem to be part of the same practice. Ulti¬ 
mately, this text is, like the other two before it, a practical instruction. 

The last two sections briefly discuss union and liberation, the transgres¬ 
sive pair that we have already encountered in the previous texts. Here they 
are treated rather obliquely, through multiple systems of classification, with 
the emphasis on the doctrinal background for the practices. Union is dis¬ 
cussed in terms of the purified vision in which all phenomena and mental 
events are identical with the deities, and the deities are identical with ulti¬ 
mate wisdom. Liberation is placed in the context of compassion, and the 
accomplishments associated with liberation are stressed. The destruction of 
real or imagined obstacles and enemies is not mentioned here at all. Though 
it is always difficult to make such a judgement for textual sources alone, 
the practices outlined in this scroll, and the commentary upon them tend 
towards a metaphorical interpretation of the sexual and violent imagery of 
union and liberation. 29 

(iv) Two short medical spells 

The last two texts are just a few lines long. One is crammed onto the end 
of the verso of this scroll, below Tibetan text (iii), while the other is on the 
recto, written around the title at the end of the Baoenjing. Both practices be¬ 
gin with meditative absorption in the ‘great seal’ (Skt. mahamudra), which 
is in this context the visualization and total identification of oneself with the 
meditation deity. Then a mantra is to be recited. In the text on the recto side 
the mantra is recited while making a mixture in which the primary ingredi¬ 
ent is the droppings of a male mouse (pha byi brim). In the text on the verso 
side, the last line is missing, but another animal is mentioned, this time a 


27 The sacramental gathering (Skt. ganacakra ) in the Indian context is discussed in Da¬ 
vidson 2002: 318-322. 

28 On the Indrabhuti story see Davidson 2002: 242-244. 

29 For an excellent discussion of whether the transgressive rituals of the tantras were 
‘really’ practised, see Wedemeyer 2007. 
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pigeon (bya phug ron). This text specifies that the medicine is intended to 
cure cataracts (ling tog). It seems that the dung may have been mixed with 
spittle and applied to the affected area. 

Both texts are clearly medical rituals. This fits well with the general ob¬ 
servation we made in Chapter 2 - that medical texts, along with tantric and 
divinatory texts, are among the most common Tibetan texts found written 
on the verso of Chinese scrolls. So, while we can see that this part of the 
Daozhao manuscript is very similar to others from the Dunhuang collec¬ 
tions, the question remains: why were these Tibetan texts written on the 
backs of Chinese sutras, and who wrote them? 30 


8.3 On Chinese scrolls with Tibetan tantric texts written on the verso 

Let us first consider who might have written the Tibetan texts on this parti¬ 
cular scroll. The Tibetan texts here represent at least three distinct handwri¬ 
tings, as we can see from a close analysis of the individual letter forms. 

• The hand in Text 1 contains distinct forms of ka and ga that are not seen 
in any of the other texts. 

• The hand in Text 2 contains a form of sa that, unlike the other three texts, 
is written in two strokes. 

• The forms of ka and ca in Text 3 are distinct from those in the other 
texts. 

• As Text 4 (which in fact comprises two short texts) is very brief, it is 
more difficult to analyse the handwriting. Still, due to the many similari¬ 
ties with the letter forms in Text 3, these texts may have been written by 
the same person. 

The presence of at least three different hands suggests that this scroll was 
used when the need arose to record a text. Perhaps it was kept in a monas¬ 
tery, where it might be available for the use of several Buddhist practitio¬ 
ners. On the other hand, it might have been the property of a single monk 
who asked others to write down texts that interested him. The fact that none 
of these texts is represented elsewhere in the Dunhuang collections suggests 


30 There is one other piece of Tibetan writing on the recto of part B of the Daozhao 
manuscript. This is just a few syllables which are largely meaningless in Tibetan: dkes 
Iskel skan gal. 
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Fig. 14 Tibetan notes and prayers written on the back of a Chinese almanac for the year 
956 (Or.8210/S.95). 


that they were not generally available, and may perhaps have been recorded 
from teachings given by a transient visitor to the monastery. 

Thus the scroll is one of those that we discussed in Chapter 2, a Chinese 
scroll re-used to record Tibetan texts. It belongs to a subgroup of these scrolls 
in which the Tibetan texts are tantric and often written in a rather crude or 
hasty handwriting. Now, it is an interesting fact that many of these tantric 
texts contain the Mahayoga literature that we discussed earlier as charac¬ 
teristic of Tibetan Buddhism in the tenth century. This kind of literature is 
almost entirely absent in the Chinese literature from Dunhuang. Thus it 
seems that, in the Dunhuang collections at least, the practices of Mahayoga 
tantra circulated primarily, if not exclusively, in the Tibetan language. 31 

It is also interesting that the dateable Mahayoga texts from Dunhuang all 
date from the tenth century, and no earlier. Another example is the scroll 
Or.8210/S.95, which contains several Tibetan prayers and tantric texts writ¬ 
ten on the verso of an almanac composed for the year 956. The scroll would 
have been re-used after the almanac was no longer needed (that is, from 
957) and before the library cave at Dunhuang was sealed sometime in the 
early eleventh century. While our scroll may not have been written in Dun- 


31 This was largely also true of the later Chinese dynasties that embraced transgressive 
tantric practices, and employed Tibetan adepts to provide tantric texts and initiations. 
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huang, it is very similar composition and content - a series of different 
texts, liturgical and tantric, written in more than one hand. In all likelihood, 
these Tibetan tantric texts were written around the same time, the latter 
half of the tenth century, which is also, of course, the probable date of our 
pilgrim’s letters of passage. 

The fact that texts like those on Manuscript B are written on the back of 
an existing manuscript, and the fact that they are often written in a number 
of hands, some of them not at all neat, suggests an opportunism at work. 
The reason for the reuse of the Chinese scroll is almost certainly the dif¬ 
ficulty and expense involved in acquiring newly-made paper. The need to 
record a text was perhaps more important than the state of the paper on 
which it was written, and the quality of the writing itself. Keeping in mind 
that Buddhist texts were generally considered sacred items in themselves, 
we must conclude that other considerations overcame the need to produce 
a beautiful manuscript. 

Considering that the Tibetan texts found on Manuscript B are not seen 
elsewhere, perhaps the impetus to record them came from an opportunity 
to receive a previously unknown textual transmission, empowerment or 
sadhana. There would be no shortage in the supply of these in areas like 
Dunhuang, Ganzhou and Liangzhou, which were on the route between In¬ 
dia, Tibet and China. It seems that there was also a steady flow of Buddhist 
teachers passing through Dunhuang. As we have already seen, Chinese 
Buddhists would stay awhile as they began their pilgrimages to India, and 
Indians and Tibetans would stop off on their way into China. There is plenty 
of other evidence among the Dunhuang manuscripts of high-status Bud¬ 
dhist teachers travelling in both directions. The well-known Pelliot tibetain 
849 is a long scroll which ends with an account of the journey through 
Tibet to China of an Indian teacher called Devaputra. The main part of the 
scroll contains thematic glossaries in Tibetan and Sanskrit which, as Mat¬ 
thew Kapstein has suggested, were probably compiled by a local Tibetan 
with the help of Devaputra himself. 32 This scroll is also dated to the late 
tenth century. 

Evidence of travelling teachers is also found among the Khotanese man¬ 
uscripts. A less well-known but equally fascinating manuscript is a San- 
skrit-Khotanese phrasebook containing a series of bilingual conversations 
(Pelliot chinois 5538). The phrasebook is written on the back of a scroll 
containing a Khotanese letter to Visasura, the king of Khotan, from his ma- 


32 Pelliot tibetain 849 was first transcribed and translated by Joseph Hackin (1924). It 
was recently studied again by Matthew Kapstein (2006). 
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ternal uncle in Shazhou (Dunhuang) dated to 970 - presumably a copy of 
the letter that was actually sent to Khotan. 33 As for the phrasebook, Takata 
writes: “This manual appears to have been compiled in consultation with an 
Indian monk actually on his way to India.” 34 We may date the phrasebook 
to the years between 970 and the closing of the library cave in the early 
eleventh century, as the letter occupies the full length of the scroll and is 
clearly the primary text here. Thus the phrasebook is closely contemporane¬ 
ous with our manuscript. 

The first conversion in the phrasebook concerns pilgrimage: 

And where are you going now? 

I am going to China. 

What business do you have in China? 

I’m going to see the bodhisattva ManjusrI. 

When are you coming back? 

I’m going to China, then I’ll return. 35 

The earlier lines of this conversation indicate that the pilgrim being ques¬ 
tioned is from India and has come via Khotan. His destination would have 
been Wutaishan, famed throughout the Buddhist world as the dwelling-place 
of Manjusr! (and, incidentally, the starting point of our pilgrim monk). The 
person questioning the pilgrim asks him to stay, and offers him food and 
perhaps to escort him with horses: 

Do you have any provisions for the road? 

I do not like my provisions. I’ll go with one or two horses. 36 

The conversation then turns to books, specifically, Buddhist books: 


33 The phrasebook was translated and transcribed in Bailey 1938: 521-543. A more re¬ 
cent study is Kumamoto 1988. The letter was first transcribed in and translated in Bai¬ 
ley 1964: 17-26. Both sides of the scroll are transcribed in Bailey 1956: 121-129. 

34 Takata 2000: 57. 

35 Pelliot chinois 5538: (13) IdanI kutra gatsasT / vanam ktista tsai (14) Caina-desa gat- 
sami / Caiga-kslra tsu (15) Cain-desam kl karma astl / Caiga-kslra va cl klra (16) 
Majasrrul baudhasatva pasami / Majlsrrul baudhasatva sasum (17) puna ki kala mat- 
tra agatasasl / ca bijda ra va ge > sa (18) sarba CIna-desa pasami pastatta / Caiga-kslra 
sasu paskasta va gesu. 

36 Pelliot chinois 5538: (23) pathygpakarna paripuma astlathq na / padqya bisij tta 
upakarna Ida nai (24) mama pathy^pakalna na ksamattl / ma padqya blsa Qpakarna na 
ksamlda (25) afka dvaya asvena gatsaml / sau dva asa hamai tsu. 
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Do you have any books? 

Ido. 

Which books? 

Sutra, Abhidharma, Vinaya, Vajrayana. Which of these books do you like? 
I like Vajrayana - teach it! 

When shall I read it to you? 

Read it to me until you leave. 

Learn it. 37 

This part of the conversation fits well with the part of our manuscript we are 
looking at here. Though in this case the teacher is Indian rather than Tibetan 
he is asked for teachings before he commences the next stage of his journey. 
Furthermore, it is his Vajrayana books that the interlocutor is interested in, 
which accords well with the fact that so many of the texts written on the 
verso of Chinese scrolls are of the Vajrayana genre. Later in the phrasebook 
we find the word ‘pupil’ followed by the word ‘ink-pot’ - suggesting the 
pupil’s copying from the traveller’s books or oral teachings. 

This pilgrim returns via Ganzhou, and is questioned a little more. The 
conversation then moves on to the subject of a travelling Tibetan teacher: 

A foreign monk has come. 

Why has he come? 

I don’t know. 

What does he want? 

It’s a Tibetan monk. 

Liar! I’ll ask him. 

Ask! 38 


37 Pelliot chinois 5538: (26) pustaka astl atha na / pustya ttalda a (ne) (27) pustaka astl 
/ Ida (28) klma pustaka astl (29) sutra avldarma vinaya vajrrayqna / stittra avldarma 
vlnlva vajrray^na (30) aPttana madyai klma pustaka astl / takyam hardavya tta kam 
pustye asta (31) ttava klma pustaka ksamattl / tvl au kqmanai pustye ksamai (32) 
mama vajrrayq'na ksamattl saiksapaya / vajrrayana ksamai parya va pustai ... (35) kl 
kala saiksapayaml / ca bijde tta pusu (36) yava matrra ttaistasi ttavatta kala saiksapaya 
/ kusta bura pari tse parya va pustai (37) saiksaya / saja. 

38 Pelliot chinois 5538: (93) agaduka baiksu agatta / Inavaka asPa (94) klma prratya 
agatta / astai kena a (95) na jsanaml / na bvai (96) klma ksamattl / astu-v-ai ksamai 
(97) bauta baiksu / tt^harita asl (98) mrraisavadl / yalajsa (99) prraitsaml / pvaisumai 
(100) praitsa / pvaise. 
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Many of the following lines concern some kind of strife. It seems that the 
Tibetan teacher may not be very well-behaved: 

He is dear to many women. 

He goes about a lot. 

He makes love. 

Bring a bowl! The Tibetan teacher has become ill. 39 

It is probably unwise to try to extract a narrative from these disconnected 
phrases, but it is rather interesting that the Tibetan teacher is associated with 
making love to numerous women. As we saw earlier, the practice of ‘union’ 
in Mahayoga, which is represented in many Tibetan texts from Dunhuang, 
including our manuscript and others like it, invokes sexual practice. One 
Tibetan Mahayoga treatise discusses one definition of ‘union’ as sexual 
intercourse with many women, and mentions the need to avoid criticism 
by using coded language. 40 The phrasebook certainly suggests that by this 
point in time itinerant Tibetan teachers had acquired something of a reputa¬ 
tion for this behaviour. 41 

Thus we have much of evidence of travelling Buddhists passing through 
Dunhuang and the surrounding region, as well as evidence that these Bud¬ 
dhists taught as they travelled, and that some of them were Tibetans. If the 
Tibetan tantric texts on our scroll were copied from the books, or oral teach¬ 
ings, of such travelling Buddhists, need the scribes have been Tibetans? As 
we saw in Chapter 4, the Tibetan language survived the fall of the Tibetan 
Empire to become a kind of lingua franca in the multilingual territories 


39 Pelliot chinois 5538: (107) prrabhuta nan prrlya / phariaka mandl brrai (108) prrab- 
hatta attast^muttasta satsattl / pharqka hijsta vasta jsavai (109) maithijnadarma 
karaiyattl... (117) kasta baj ana anlya / hamaka va bara (118) bata baiksu rqga babtjva 
/ ttijharita aslachanai hamye. 

40 Pelliot tibetain 656,11.47-49: 

Indiscriminate [union] is the greatest path of the three reams. In this case, if one is 
engaging in union with all women in accordance with the ritual manuals, one should 
avoid criticism by using vajra speech. 

phyal ba ni khams gsum dag kyi lam mchog/ na/ bud myed ci snyed yod pa mams/ 
thams cad cho ga bzhin sbyor na/ rdo rje gsung kyis myi smad do zhes 'byung ba’o/. 
This kind behaviour is exemplified by the mythologized stories of Indian holy men 
known as siddhas, and also by some figures in Tibetan hagiographies, such as that of 
the Bhutanese yogin ’Brug pa kun legs, translated in Stein 1972. 

41 Manuscript Pelliot 2782 records in much more positive terms, the positive impression 
made by a Tibetan teacher at Dunhuang on a visiting Khotanese Buddhist. 
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of Eastern Central Asia. What is more, there is no doubt that Tibetan was 
the language of tantric Buddhism in this region. As we have already seen, 
tantric Buddhism features little in the Chinese manuscripts from Dunhuang, 
and none of the transgressive texts of Mahayoga tantra appear in the Chi¬ 
nese manuscripts at all. Therefore the teachers and recipients of these texts 
need not have been Tibetans. In fact the writers of these Tibetan texts some¬ 
times show a rather rudimentary grasp of Tibetan writing, suggesting that 
it was not their first language, and may have been learned with the specific 
purpose of copying and reading these texts. 

The haphazard nature of these crude-looking texts may also indicate that 
they were written down at speed, perhaps from an oral teaching. We can 
further explore this possibility by looking at the kinds of errors that appear 
in these crudely written texts. The most familiar scribal mistake is homeo- 
teleuton and homeoarchy, cases of the copyist missing an entire passage 
because the next passage begins or ends with the same syllables. The com¬ 
plement to such errors is dittography, where a passage is transcribed twice. 
None of these errors should appear in a transcription from an oral source. 
The mistakes of the ear are transformations that seem to make most sense in 
an oral transcription, primarily mistakes caused by homophony. Mistakes of 
homophony also appear in copies from written sources, due to the practice, 
common among scribes, of memorizing short segments of the text and then 
repeating it back to oneself as one writes it. Thus mistakes of hearing are 
not proof of an oral source (nor, conversely, are mistakes of sight proof 
that oral transmission was not involved). 42 Nevertheless, a preponderance 
of mistakes of hearing, combined with the appearance that a text has been 
written quickly rather than carefully, seems a good basis for supposing an 
oral source. 


42 Homophonic errors have also been observed in European medieval manuscripts (see 
Chaytor 1945: 19-21). Chaytor uses these errors to argue that the scribe did have a 
manuscript to copy from but was affected by the habit of reading aloud, a habit that 
was almost universal in the medieval period. But this view (prevalent since the nine¬ 
teenth century) has been disputed in Carruthers 1990: 170-171. More recently, John 
Dagenais has set out a series of ‘registers’ to describe the way scribes change texts as 
they copy them. Among these are the linguistic register and the register of discourse, 
which in simplified terms refer to the transformative effect of the scribe's expecta¬ 
tions regarding the language and subject-matter of the text (Dagenais 1994: 136-137). 
These registers cause transformations in copies made from manuscripts similar to 
those found in transcriptions of oral sources. However in the manuscripts discussed 
below the transformations are so much more pronounced than in most Dunhuang ma¬ 
nuscripts that the explanation of oral transmission seems worth pursuing. 
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Let us compare the first text on Manuscript B recto, which is perhaps 
written in the most accomplished hand, with the second, written in a crude 
hand. In Text 1, we find numerous examples of errors of sight. 

• 1.15: The following syllables are crossed out thus: nam ka mthas klags 
gclg . They appear below on the following line. 

• 1.21: The syllable net is crossed out, and followed by de nas. 

• 1.22: We have the following te/ star /’phags pa. On the following line 
slcir appears again, preceded by te. 

The mistakes and corrections in Text 2 are noticeably different. In Text 1 
(and 3) corrections are indicated by the standard scribal method of a single 
short line through the top stroke of the letter. In Text 2, on the other hand, 
many corrections are simply scribbled out. Here the first letter of the word 
is written wrongly, and the whole word needs to be written again. The fact 
that the correct syllable is written ‘inline’ and directly after the mistake in¬ 
dicates that the corrections were made in the process of writing, and not at 
a later stage. For example: 

• 1.1: the scribbled out syllable/ff is followed by the homophone by a. 

• 1.27 The crossed-out ea is followed by phyags, which is also homopho- 
nic in its initial sound. 

This kind of error also occurs in other texts written in this kind of handwri¬ 
ting. For example, in Pelliot tibetain 37 where have bya sbyong on f.5v and 
ga sgribs on f.6r. Note that here the scribe did not cross out the initial error. 
There are also errors in Text 2 which appear to have come not from the scribe 
mishearing, but from his expecting to hear something else. For example: 

1.20: ces brjod corr. z.kis (false expectation of a standard phrase). 

1.22: emg corr. ci (false expectation of a similarly common particle). 

1.33: gcha corr. gsum (false expectation of another number: gchig [sic]?). 

Note that the mantras in Text 2 do seem to have been corrected subse¬ 
quently - probably the scribe/student asked the teacher to check these in 
particular due to their importance for the ritual. Or perhaps mistakes became 
apparent during the process of repeated recitation, and their users corrected 
the mistakes. While mistakes like these are not proof in themselves of an 
oral source, it is certainly not unlikely that texts like these would sometimes 
have been transmitted orally. Visiting teachers in particular, who would not 
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be travelling with a large personal library, would often be teaching from 
memorized texts. 

In any case, these Tibetan texts on the verso of Manuscript B were part 
of the contemporary religious culture through which the pilgrim Daozhao 
travelled in the late tenth century. These tantric meditation instructions, tre¬ 
atises and notes from teachings represented the most popular form of tantric 
Buddhism at that time: Mahayoga. Of great interest to Chinese Buddhists, 
but available only in the Tibetan language, these texts circulated among 
both Tibetans and Chinese, and were taught by travelling teachers as well 
as the residents of the local monasteries. Even if, as seems to be the case, 
Daozhao could not read Tibetan, the culture of tantric Buddhism through 
which he moved came to form part of the record of his pilgrimage, whether 
he was aware of it or not. 


9 The Letters of Passage 


9.1 Introduction 

The Daozhao manuscript in general, and its letters of passage in particular, 
offer a unique window onto the historically dark period between the mid¬ 
ninth and late tenth centuries, when the areas around Lake Kokonor up to 
the southern Hexi corridor were ruled by Tibetan-speaking clans. The let¬ 
ters attest to the political power of local Tibetan rulers during this period, 
and to the continuing influence of Tibetan monasteries. 1 In addition, they 
provide first-hand evidence of the ethnical, cultural and linguistic diversity 
of this period, in which laymen and clerics of different backgrounds inter¬ 
acted on a daily basis. The Tibetan letters as they appear on this scroll are 
probably the monk’s own copies of the originals. Fine copies of the letters 
would have been sent on ahead or handed to the addressee by the pilgrim 
as separate, sealed documents. And since the pilgrim seems to have been 
ignorant of Tibetan writing (hence the phonetic transcriptions in Chinese 
characters noted around the letters), he probably had the authors, or their 
scribes, write the copies on his personal scroll. 

The letters are written to a conventional pattern, with the exception of 
Letter 2, which has no addressee and is therefore an open rather than perso¬ 
nal letter. The personal letters begin with the name or title of the addressee, 
followed by a phrase literally meaning “from the presence of...” (zha snga 
nas ) but effectively meaning “addressed to ....” Then we have the name of 
the author of the letter, followed by the phrase “a letter submitted by ...” 
(mchid gsol ba). This is followed by a polite enquiry regarding whether the 
addressee is fatigued or not. It is interesting that in our letters the enquiry 
about fatigue specifically addresses fatigue caused by meditation. This may 


1 The use of Tibetan language alone would not be justification for writing of Tibetan 
rulers and monastics, but we also have the appearance of Tibetan name-elements in 
the authors and addressees of the letters. It should be kept in mind that when we speak 
of Tibetans in this context, the more general meaning of Tibetophone peoples, whose 
ethnic background may not be the strictly “Tibetan” people of Central Tibet, but also 
the Azha (’a zha) or Sumpa (sum pa) people conquered during the Tibetan imperium. 
On the Tibetan-speaking peoples of this region, see Rong 1990-91. 
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be a variation on the formula, used when the addressee is a monk. 2 Ano¬ 
ther apparently formulaic feature of the letters is the phrase “consider your 
commitments” (thugs dam la dgongs pa), which appears toward the end of 
Letters 1, 3 and 5. This may have been a standard conclusion to a request 
directed at a monk. 3 

In a classification of letters from the Dunhuang collections made by 
Tsuguhito Takeuchi, all of our letters fall into Type III, “personal corres¬ 
pondences or private letters mainly between officials and monks.” 4 Within 
his Type III, Takeuchi distinguishes two types of greeting pattern; the first 
type, which is more numerous, contains mainly letters written under the 
Tibetan imperial period (that is, up to the mid-ninth century). The second 
pattern is found only in letters written after the imperial period (and some of 
these can be dated more specifically to between 920 and c. 1000). It seems 
that our letters here correspond to Takeuchi’s second pattern, in that this 
pattern is characterised by an enquiry concerning fatigue. However, Takeu¬ 
chi also characterises the second pattern with a seasonal greeting, which is 
not found in any of our letters. It may be that this seasonal greeting (which 
according to Takeuchi derives from Chinese practice) was not used in areas 
more distant from Chinese cultural influence. 5 

The letters of passage are undoubtedly an important historical source. 
They contain information about the Tibetan-ruled areas of Qinghai and 
Gansu not found anywhere else. Their date, from the late 960s, falls at the 
end of a historical ‘dark period’ for this region, when both Tibet and China 


2 The topic of fatigue and illness caused by meditation appears in the Buddhist literature 
of China and Tibet. The only study of this topic that we are aware of is the dissertation 
of Juhn Ahn (2007), on the literature regarding ailments caused by meditation among 
Japanese monks. 

3 The enquiry about fatique ( snyums ), without a seasonal greeting, is found in another 
letter to a Tibetan monk: Pelliot 2782. This letter, which is a Tibetan letter written in 
the Khotanese script, appears to be from one or more Khotanese pilgrims on the way to 
Wutaishan. It seems to be a request to a Tibetan monastic official, who is addressed by 
the rank of “great master” (slob dpon ched po), the same rank as held by the addressee 
of our Tibetan letter 1, below. The letter also contains a reminder of the addressee’s 
religious commitments (thugs dam) as seen in most of the letters below. Instead of the 
request for safe passage found in our letters, these Khotanese pilgrims ask to be allowed 
to make offerings. The letter is rendered in Tibetan and translated in Bailey 1973. While 
the rendering into Tibetan is generally convincing, the translation here is problematic; 
a better translation can be made in the light of what is now known of letter-writing 
conventions in the tenth century. 

4 Takeuchi 1990: 185. 

5 On the two kinds of greeting pattern in Type III, see Takeuchi 1990: 181-185, and on 
the dating of letters of this type, 186-189. 
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were politically fragmented. The document offers no narrative as such, but 
is a primary source of information on regional towns, rulers, monasteries 
and monks. Earlier, in Chapter 3, we followed the pilgrim’s route as out¬ 
lined in the second letter - beginning in Wutaishan, and then travelling to 
Hezhou, Dantig Shan, Tsongka, Liangzhou, Ganzhou and Shazhou, with 
the ultimate destination being Nalanda in India. The places in which these 
letters were written surely overlap to some extent with this itinerary, al¬ 
though clear indications of the location of their authors are unfortunately 
lacking. 6 

The following concordance, while based on evidence discussed below, is 
only a hypothesis: 

• Letter 1: Hezhou 

• Letter 2: Tsongka 

• Letter 3: Liangzhou 

• Letters 4 and 5: Ganzhou 

• Concluding Tibetan notes: Shazhou 

The letters show that during the latter part of the tenth century local Ti¬ 
betan rulers and monastic leaders could be very helpful towards Chinese 
pilgrims. Although our letters represent the case of a single monk, the fact 
that a large number of monks travelled from China to India at the same 
time suggests that conditions were favourable for making the journey. As 
we noted in Chapter 4, there is a historical report of the Tibetan ruler of 
Liangzhou helping a large group of pilgrims in 966. The letters in our ma¬ 
nuscript also suggest that these local Tibetan rulers recognised a cultural 
difference between Chinese and Tibetan people, and referred to them as 
such. “Tibetans and Chinese” (rgya bod) are mentioned several times as 
a pair, and seem to have been perceived as the two main ethnic groups in 
the region. The Tibetans also refer to a Chinese monk like our pilgrim as a 
heshang (hwa slicing), a loan word from Chinese which is used to refer to 
a Chinese monk throughout later Tibetan history as well. Thus Daozhao is 
distinguished in these letters from the Tibetan monks, who are known by 
their monastic titles or by the general terms gelong (dge slong) and bende 
(ban de). 


6 In principle, a letter of passage contains three distinct co-ordinates: (i) the place in 
which it is written, (ii) the place to which it is addressed and (iii) the place to which an 
escort is requested. 
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This perception of Tibetans and Chinese as two different peoples does 
not appear to have been an obstacle for Chinese monks hoping to enlist 
the aid of local Tibetan rulers in the course of their pilgrimage. According 
to the evidence of these letters, the shared culture of Buddhism allowed 
Chinese monks to seek both passage and assistance from Tibetan monks 
and officials. This partially explains the use of this route by the Chinese 
pilgrim of the Daozhao manuscript, although the route suggested in Letter 2 
is not entirely straightforward, and seems to be planned around a number of 
temple sites, including Dantig, Hezhou and Tsongka. Thus it seems that the 
Tibetan sacred sites and temples of Amdo were known to certain Chinese 
pilgrims in the tenth century, who went out of their way to visit them in the 
course of their pilgrimage. 

Among other new information found here is that the Tibetans referred to 
this geographical area, or a part of it, as Serpa (gser pa). The name, literally 
meaning ‘golden [one]’, is not attested anywhere else. Although one letter 
states that Serpa is a “thousand district” (stong sde), an administrative divi¬ 
sion of the Tibetan Empire, no documents from the Tibetan imperial period 
mention such a district. Possibly related is an old story of a division of the 
two areas of the Yarlung valley into “golden” (gser pa) and “turquoise” 
(. g.yu pa) territories, which are said to have been in conflict at some point 
during the imperial period. 7 8 On the other hand, the name might be derived 
from an imperial-period term of rank; the holders of the golden insignia 
could also be called “golden ones” (gser pa)} In contemporary Tibet there 
is a town known, along with its surrounding region, as Serpa (gser pa) in 
Seda county, Ganzi prefecture, north-western Sichuan. It is known to scho¬ 
lars today for a particular Tibetan dialect spoken by the agriculturist people 
of the region, known as “Serpa Tibetan” which is thought to be related to 
the Amdo dialect. 9 This region is well to the south of our pilgrimage route, 
and is thought to derive its name from the Golden River (gser chu), which 
passes through the region. The similarity between the Serpa and Amdo dia¬ 
lects raises the possibility that the modern Serpa people may be descended 
from Tibetans of the ancient Serpa district of Amdo who migrated sou¬ 
thward at an earlier time, perhaps as refugees from the Tangut and Mongol 
conquests of the eleventh and thirteenth centuries. However this hypothesis 
must remain purely speculative. 


7 See S0renson, Hazod and Gyalpo 2005: 105 n.270 and 267 n.76. There was also a Gser 
rigs district in the imperial period in Western Tibet (see Hazod 2009: 169). 

8 See Pelliot tibetain 1089,11.71-72. 

9 See Sun 2006. 
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As well as stong sde, the letters contain other examples of the persistence 
of official terminology from the Tibetan empire, including chab srid, which 
during the Tibetan empire referred to the imperial domain, and zhcmg blon, 
a high-ranking official title from the imperial period. It is likely that in the 
tenth century local Tibetan rulers continued to use these terms in order to 
evoke the prestige of the long-defunct Tibetan empire. 10 

The five letters of passage are written by four Tibetan officials: 

• Toleu Tagsum (To le ’u stag gsum) 

• Ngog Luzhi Namka ( Ngogs hi zhi nam ka) 

• Markham Rinchen Dorje ( Smar kham rin chen rdo rje) 

• Mog Bumdag (Dmog ’bum bdcig) 

One of the officials, Rinchen Dorje, is also mentioned in the Chinese notes. 
Most elements in the officials’ names are recognisably Tibetan, with the 
exception of the first, in which the first part of the name, Toleu, seems to be 
non-Tibetan, while the second part is certainly a Tibetan name. All of the 
letters, except Letter 2, which is an open letter or petition, are addressed to 
the heads of monasteries. Only one of these, Yonten Chog, is named in the 
letters (and is also named in the Chinese notes). They are addressed by the 
officials in terms of respect, and their ranks are usually stated. The ranks 
mentioned in the letters are as follows: 

• Great Master (slobs dpon chen po). The Tibetan term is a translation 
of the Sanskrit mahdcdrya. The usual Chinese equivalent for acarya is 
shi ftp. 

• Great Teacher (ston chen po). This appears to be a general honorific 
rather than a specific rank as such. In Chinese the term dashi Af'i|i 
fulfils the same function. 

• Great Elder (gnas brtan chen po). The Tibetan term gnas brtan trans¬ 
lates the Sanskrit mediasthavira. This was not a common monastic rank 
in Tibet, but the Tibetan word may also translate a Chinese monastic 
official title: shangzuo 

• Great Monk (ban de chen po). The Tibetan ban de is a rough translit¬ 
eration of the Sanskrit mahabhadanta. ‘Great Monk’ is said to have 
been a rank conferred on favoured monk-ministers during the reigns 
of the Tibetan kings Tri Song Detsen (r.789-c.800) and Tri Tsug Det- 


10 On administrative districts in the Tibetan empire see Uray and Uebach 1994, Takeuchi 
1994 and Iwao 2007; on zhang blon see Dotson 2004. 
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sen (r. 815-841). 11 Equivalent Chinese terms include dade A"® and 
potantuo 

• Abbot (mkhan po). This translates the Sanskrit upadhyaya. The equiv¬ 
alent Chinese term heshang %0 In] came to denote any monk, but here it 
seems closer to the Tibetan (and also Japanese) meaning of a monastic 
rank, usually translated into English as ‘abbot’. In Letter 1, this rank 
seems to be inferior to that of Great Master. 

In the Tibetan notes following the final letter we find the Chinese monastic 
rank of Sengtong (sing tung = sengtong fsIvC), the highest title for a Bud¬ 
dhist official in Guiyijun-mled Dunhuang. 12 The fact that the letters were 
written by officials, but addressed to monastics, suggests that the monastics 
were expected to provide support for pilgrims, but that the duty of writing 
of letters of passage fell to secular officials. However, divisions between 
these roles seem to have been blurring at this time. In at least one example, 
that of Mog Bumdag (Letters 4 and 5), we seem to have an official who also 
presents himself as a member of the Buddhist clergy. Iwasaki has discussed 
the evidence in the Song Annals that by the early eleventh century there 
were Tibetan tribes in this area ruled by monks. 13 Our document seems to 
confirm this picture. 

The Chinese notes begin with a few lines in the Chinese language. A 
little further down there is a dharani transcribed from the Sanskrit. Other¬ 
wise the majority of the Chinese notes are transcriptions of Tibetan names. 
We have consulted the names found in other Central Asian manuscripts 
from the ninth and tenth centuries, as well as the Chinese historical sources, 
However, since these are personal notes, probably written by the pilgrim 
monk himself, we should not expect them to match perfectly any phonetic 
system found in such sources. In our phonetic reconstruction of these Chi¬ 
nese notes we have used (i) Takata’s (1988) reconstructions of the Hexi 
dialect, and (ii) Baxter’s (2000) reconstructions of Middle Chinese. 14 It is 
interesting to note that, where we can be fairly certain of the Tibetan, the 


11 Tshig rndzod chen mo II. 1813. 

12 This Chinese rank is rendered in a Tibetan manuscript (SI 0/141) as sing thong. See 
Takeuchi 2004: 120. 

13 Iwasaki 1993: 18-19. 

14 Although Baxter’s reconstructions strictly speaking originate from the Sui dynasty, as 
a comprehensive system we still find them useful for transcribing the Chinese notes 
on our manuscript. In our transcription below we mark Takata’s reconstruction of 
the Hexi dialect, generally the first in sequence, with the letters “HX,” and Baxter’s 
Middle Chinese as “MC.” 
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latter, Middle Chinese pronunciation, seems to be closer, which confirms 
our hypothesis that these notes were written by the pilgrim, and reflect his 
own linguistic background from somewhere in China proper, rather than the 
Hexi region. At the same time, since we cannot ascertain his place of origin 
and pinpoint his native dialect, the transcriptions and interpretations given 
here remain provisional, and are offered in the knowledge that they will be 
revised and improved in the future. 


9.2 Transcription, translation and notes 

Note on transcriptions: 

{} = uncertain reading 

[] = transcribed by Thomas but now illegible 
<> = deletion 
++ = addition 

P = unreadable Chinese character 


9.2.1 Chinese Notes l 15 



Huang Sha (HX: x w n~ sa; MC: hwang sra), a man from the Zhanlifeng 
(HX: tsiam-li-furi; MC: tsremX lje pjowng) clan (zone?), is advancing 
on the road because he wishes to acquire thusness (Skt. tathatd ; Tib. cle 
bzhin nyid). The path ahead has many wolves and tigers, and it is difficult 
to sustain one’s life. It is necessary [for him] to reach the home of the 
dharma king. 

XH: tsuq si pu kian ji w o~ ,iok li lion tsiam tu li tsi zi lak tsiam tsy liuq 
MC: tsowng dzyeX puH kan hjwang ywek liX lin tsyinX tu lje trje nye 
lak tsyinX tsyo ljowng 


15 Chinese characters or their transcription values in parentheses indicate an alternate or 
improved reading for the preceding character or phrase. Thus 'H(M) in the first line of 
our transcription means that even though the manuscript in this place has the character 
fil (‘hundred million’), we believe that it was used to write the word usually written as 
M. (‘intention, will’). 

16 The character fx is rare and is an unlikely candidate to be used for a transcription of 
foreign names. Although it is clearly visible in the manuscript, it is more likely that it 
is instead a variant form of another character, perhaps fj? or fx. 
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XH: for si k‘iau “dam zi ts‘iar ( m ba~) pau kiu 

MC: bjut dzyeX khjuw nom nye tshit (mjang?) pawX kju 

The first two lines, except for the first few characters, are in Chinese and 
therefore we provide a translation rather than a phonetic reconstruction. 
However, the text is difficult and the translation here is tentative. The name 
Huang Sha is unlikely to be a monastic name and we have transcribed it as 
if it consisted of the Chinese surname Huang and the given name Sha. It is 
possible, however, that it is a transliteration of a Tibetan name and should 
therefore be written together as Huangsha. In the context of the Hexi Cor¬ 
ridor and the pilgrimage movement to the West, it is also difficult to ignore 
that this name literally means “yellow sand,” a phrase that occurs in histori¬ 
cal material related to this region. 17 

Regardless of the identity of Huang Sha, it is clear that he was travelling 
with a specific religious purpose in mind, namely, “to acquire thusness.” 
The wild beasts along the way and the hardships of the journey echo the 
description of the deserts around Dunhuang in the narratives of Faxian and 
Xuanzang. For example, the words “The path ahead has many wolves and 
tigers, and it is difficult to sustain one’s life” are certainly 

reminiscent of the description of Faxian’s difficulties in traversing a dense 
forest where “there are many lions, tigers and wolves, and one cannot travel 
recklessly” (T.51.2085: 0864a). This portion of the 

text concludes with the statement that the pilgrim “has to reach the home 
of the dharma king.” The title “dharma king” is common in Tibetan (chos 
rgyal). Though most usually applied to the Buddhist kings of the Tibetan 
imperial period, it was also used by other, later, rulers who supported Bud¬ 
dhism; one possibility is the unnamed ruler of Liangzhou who helped a 
group of pilgrims in the year 966 (see Chapter 4). 

The remaining Chinese characters are clearly a transliteration of a Ti¬ 
betan name. This may be the name of the “dharma king” mentioned above. 
The characters (MC: lin tsyinX tu lje trje) may represent the 

Tibetan name Rinchen Dorje (rin chen rdo rje), the author of Letter 3. As 
we have already mentioned, this letter was probably written in Liangzhou. 


17 For example, in the chapter on the Tuyuhun Kingdom, the Beishi jtSEi (“Tuyuhun 
zhuan” ift etymologizes the name of the Shazhou the following way: “There 

is yellow sand in this region, without any vegetation for hundreds of li around. This is 
why it is called Shazhou (i.e. province of sand).” b lift Hit 14', MiMSditS, 

*, H»>H. 
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Thus it is interesting that we also find here the Chinese characters (Ifni 
MC: tsyo ljowng - perhaps representing Tibetan chos lung). These charac¬ 
ters are very similar to zhe long (# Si MC: tsyaeX ljowng), the name of a 
military alliance of thirteen Tibetan clans described in the Song Annals as 
dominating the Liangzhou area. 18 

The second name here includes the element (MC: nom nye) which 
reappears many times in the Chinese notes below. It may be Nam rje, which 
is found in a Tibetan manuscript from Mazar Tagh. 19 

There follows another name: 

mmm mm 

HX: sian fu 20 kap jiup tan ts‘iuk ki si sai 

MC: sen pjuw kaewngH yowngH dan xjuwk kiH dzyeX sojH 

It seems that here we have the name of Yonten Chog (yon tan mchog ), who 
appears as the addressee in the Tibetan Letter 1. His monastic seat is not 
mentioned in that letter but may be specified here as (MC: sen pjuw 

kaewngH) - the last character probably representing Tibetan khang. To the 
right of the last two characters are three erased characters, the first two of 
which can still be made out as the name *Nam rje j^fjnl (MC: nom nye). 
Then we have a line of erased characters, of which we can only read three: 

PPPPPPPPiSPJtPPPtt 

HX: [...] "dam [...] si [...] tan 

MC: [...] nom [...] dzyeX [...] dan 

Without being able to read the line, it is hard to understand why it was 
deleted. After this, as the top of a new line, we find three characters in a 
different hand: 


■p] 


HX: si kior pau 
MC: dzyi kjit pawX 


18 Songshi-. 14157. See also Dunnell 1996: 172-173. 

19 E.g. Or.15000/95. Possible matches in names from other manuscripts: Gnam ched 
(Or.8212/173) and Nam shi (Or.15000/157). 

20 Note that /h can also be read as par or sar. 
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These three characters are written in larger script by someone who was 
much more experienced in writing Chinese than the rest of the manuscript. 
It is possible that they are not part of the letters of passage but were added 
later by Chinese monks who filed the manuscript in Dunhuang. If this hy¬ 
pothesis is true then they, of course, should not be treated as a transcription 
of a Tibetan word but as part of some sort of Chinese nomenclature. 

9.2.2 Tibetan Letter 1 

1 @1/ slobs dpon chen po yon tan mchog bzhugs pi 21 zha snga nas / /to 
le’u +stag gsum+ gis snying gsol ba/ /zha ’bring 

2 [’dab na]s ’drul ba la mchid gis rmas na/ /dgongs pas sku mnyel ma 
lags pa/ mnga’ tang la ’grib pa myi mnga’ 

3 [bar khums/ /] mchid yi ge las gus pas snyun gsol zhing mchis/ bkas 
rma bar ci gnang/ 

4 @// [na] gsol baV rgya hwa shang de spya ngar <brmangs> pa’i don 
ni/ hwa shang de rgya gar 

5 yul du [shag kya] thub pa’i gdung len du mchi lags na/ phar leng cur 
mkhan po gshegs pa lags 

6 na thugs khral cher myi mdzad kha ma mchis/ nyid myi gshegs na 
zha ’bring gcig gis hwa shang de leng chur 

7 phyin bar myi skye[l] kha ma mchis/ thugs dam la dgongs par gsol/ 
zhib tu hwa shang kho bdag la spring// 

8 @//slad na mkhen po bzhugs pi zha snga nas/ mchid phrin de dang 
mjal ba lags na/ [?] / do cig bzo 

9 de bgyid pa’ lags na/ ’drul ba la bka’ spring nges pa cig myi brdzang 
du myi rung/ 

10 bzo bgyid par gyur na dbyar lo la ’grub par bgyi// 

This is addressed to the residence of the great master Yonten Chog: To- 
leu Tagsum inquires regarding your health. According to what you said 
in the letter brought by your servant, your body is not fatigued by your 
meditation, and your authority is undiminished. In this letter I enquire 
devotedly about your health, and ask how I may fulfil your commands. 


2 tin terms of phonology, it is interesting to note here the variant pi for pa’i. This is also 
seen in other Dunhuang manuscripts, and it may be a scribal contraction. However, it 
also reflects the pronunciation of the contemporary and Arndo dialect, and may be a 
local variant specific to this region. 
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May I ask a favour regarding a Chinese monk who has been in 
my presence? The monk wishes to go to India to see the relics of 
Sdkyamuni. If the abbot were to travel across to Liangzhou [with the 
monk] it would not be such a great burden. If [the abbot] cannot travel 
there, then a servant could accompany the monk. I beg you to consider 
your commitments. The monk will give you more detailed informa¬ 
tion. 

Furthermore, this is addressed to the residence of the abbot: if this 
letter comes to you, and you do comply with this request immediately, it 
would be improper not to send back a letter of confirmation. If you have 
complied with this request, please do so by summer this year. 

This letter is written upside-down in relation to all of the other letters. The 
writer is a Toleu Tagsum, who appears to be a local official, perhaps of 
military rank. 22 He asks for an escort for the pilgrim monk to take him as 
far as Liangzhou. 23 According to the itinerary set out in Letter 2 below, 
the stop preceding Liangzhou was Tsongka. So it may well be that this 
letter originates from Tsongka, which, as we saw in Chapter 4, was 
one of the major strongholds of Tibetan power in the area from the la¬ 
ter imperial period through to the Tangut conquests of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury. 

The addressee, Yonten Chog, is addressed as a “great master” ( slob dpon 
chen po ), a high monastic rank. His name is a purely Tibetan religious name, 
though not a common one. It is possible that this Yonten Chog is the same 
figure as a certain Dan Yonten Chog ( Dan yon tan mchog) mentioned in a 
number of later histories. 

This Dan Yonten Chog appears in a thirteenth-century history as a link in 
the transmission of the Manjusri sadhana. Another dateable early figure in 
this lineage is Nub Sangye Yeshe ( Gnubs sangs rgyas ye sites), one of the 
most important figures in the Tibetan era of fragmentation, who was ac¬ 
tive in the latter ninth and early tenth century. The Manjusri lineage passes 
from Sangye Yeshe to his four close disciples, and from them to another 
figure, and from him to Dan Yonten Chog. Estimating 25 years for each 
step in the lineage, this would place Dan Yonten Chog in the latter tenth 


22 Thomas (1951: 185-186) suggests that this name indicates a military role, as it does in 
other contexts. Note that a Blon Stag sum appears in the contract Pelliot tibetain 1094 
(Takeuchi 1995: text 1). 

23 On the identification of Leng cu with Liangzhou, see the notes to the next letter. 
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century, aligning him perfectly with the Yonten Chog mentioned here in 
the letter. 24 

As for the first part of this name, “Dan” is not a Tibetan clan name, but 
could represent the fact that this figure was associated with Dantig. If this 
letter was written at the first stage in the Tibetan part of the monk’s itine¬ 
rary, then it could well have been written from Hezhou, and addressed to the 
next stage in the itinerary, which is Dantig. So the Yonten Chog addressed 
in this letter could have been based at Dantig. 

The second part of the letter is addressed to the abbot (mkhan po ) who 
has been suggested as a possible escort for the pilgrim. With little in the way 
of politeness, Toleu requests a letter of confirmation from the abbot once 
his duty as escort has been successfully carried out. The difference in tone 
indicates that the monastery’s preceptor (slob dpon) is of rank demanding 
more respect than the abbot (mkhan po). 

9.2.3 Chinese Notes 2 

Following Letter 1 there is yet another erased line which cannot be read 
anymore. This is followed by an additional list of names: 

HX: tsiau hup pam tsiom m bo~ p’i 

MC: tsyewH ljowng panH tsyinX mjang pjijX 

HX: x w ai sin- tan par tan 

MC: hwa dzyangH tan pat tan 

m&w 

HX: "dam zi tan 

MC: nom nye tan 


HX: ky lion tsiom 
MC: kjo len tsyinX 

This is a list of monks (ftjnj) who seem to be led by (MC: 

tsyewH ljowng panH tsyinX mjang pjijX). This Tibetan name contains the 


24 Chos ’byung me tog snying po: 488. Some other, later histories make Dan Yonten 
Chog a direct student of Nub Sangye Yeshe. 
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element MfM (MC: tsyewH ljowng, perhaps representing the Tibetan name 
chos lung again). As for the second part of the name %, leaders with this 
clan name appear in the Song Annals at the beginning of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury. Luciano Petech suggests that this may be a transcription of the Tibetan 
name ’ Phan . 25 Certainly this name is found in many ninth century Central 
Asian manuscripts. 26 In the third name we see once again the element *Nam 
rje SIS (MC: nom nye) and in the fourth name the character Mr (MC: kjo) 
is possibly the Tibetan clan name Khu. 

These names are followed by three characters in a different, much more 
elegant hand, upside down, giving the name of the Longxing monastery 
(which probably also appears in the Tibetan Letters 4 and 5): 


fgM=?P 

Longxing monastery 

Rong Xinjiang (1991: 956) suggests that the Longxing monastery was the 
place where our monk must have stayed during the time he remained in 
Shazhou. Since having come this far, his letters of passage for the Hexi 
corridor would have lost their use and, Rong argues, he must have left them 
behind. 27 

This is followed by a transcription of a Sanskrit dhdrani, which we have 
not been able to identify. It obviously ends, however, with the word svdhci 

mwm. 

This is followed by more names, the first two of which are introduced as the 
head monks of the monastery. 


25 Petech 1983: 174-175. Dunnell 1994: 172. 

26 As well as ’Phan, we also find ’Pan and Pan. 

27 Rong was probably only working on the basis of the catalogue descriptions of this 
manuscript, still unpublished at the time. Perhaps because of this he did not connect 
the Chinese notes between the letters with the dated commemoration of the Gantong 
monastery. Accordingly, he conjectured that the letters dated to late eighth to mid¬ 
ninth centuries. 
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wet 

Fa Chusan (HX: fap ts‘iuk san; MC: pjop xjuwk sanH), leading monk 
of the Jingju monastery; Zhang Chushi (HX: tsb~ ts‘iuk si; MC: trjang 
xjuwk dzyi), abbot [of the Jingju monastery] 

ffiii $mn 2 * 

HX: Tu ? w on liurr pa zi lak [...] 

MC: duX ?won ljowng ba nye lak [...] 

Unfortunately only the first character jing iff (“pure”) of the name of the 
monastery is readable with confidence. One would be tempted to read 
the second character as tu zh (“land”) to give us “Pure Land monastery” 
but what is visible of the second character makes it clear that it is not the 
character dt. Having looked through the possible combinations of attested 
monastery names starting with the character iff, the most likely option is 
Jingjusi ddlrdvf (Monastery of Pure Dwelling), which is known to have 
existed in other parts of China. 29 This reading, however, is tentative, and it 
is unclear whether a monastery by this name existed in Western China. This 
line mentions two monastic officials: Fa Chusan and Zhang Chushi, both 
of which seem to have a mixture of Chinese surnames and Tibetan given 
names. These two monks have different titles. The first is the leading mo nk 
ifs of the monastery, whereas the second is the abbot 111 jf, literally ‘the 
head of the mountain’ or rather ‘head of the monastery’. It would be inter¬ 
esting to know what the difference between these two titles was, since both 
of them seem to designate the person occupying the highest position in the 
monastery. 

The second line contains another name, possible starting with the Chinese 
surname Du |i. Lower in the same line we find another name beginning 
with (MC: nye lak), which already occurred earlier in the third line 
(second in the transcription) on this side of the manuscript, after a name 
which we tentatively identified as Rinchen Dorje (Rin chert rdo rje), the 
author of Letter 3. 

There follows a line of erased characters, and then more names: 


28 This character is visible yet because of the cursive handwriting we cannot identify it. 
It appears similar to the characters jt?, M or M, neither of which seems to be a perfect 
match. 

29 Li Fangmin’s (2006) directory of Buddhist monasteries from the Tang and Five Dy¬ 
nasties periods lists three different Jingju monasteries, none of which were located in 
this part of China and thus seem to have no relevance to our manuscript. 
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HX: pam kiap pam liup "dam zi tan m biak ,i lion tsiam 
MC: panH gip panH ljowng nom nye tan mek ?jtj in tsyinX 

HX: kau §an ts w it — "dam zi tan ts‘iuk m bian m bo~ pau 

MC: kaw sren tswit ljoX mjonX nom nye tan xjuwk me nH mjang pawX 

Many of the name elements found above appear here once again, including 
the clan name ^ (*’Phan) and the personal name *Nam rje (SIS). The ele¬ 
ment tH (MC: mjang pawX) may represent the Tibetan dbang po, which 
is both the title of a ruler and a common element of personal names. 

9.2.4 Tibetan Letter 2 

1 @//://yon dag ngogs lu zhi nam kas gsol ba rgya yul nas rgya ’i hwa 
shang rka thub chen po 

2 mkhas pa ched po btsun chen gong na myed pa gcig rgya gar yul na 
dpal shag kya 

3 thub pa’i yul na thong du mchi ba lags so /lam ni ’go de shan nas 
mchis nas / 

4 ga cu gser khang g.yu gang lam byung de nas ri dan tig shan du by- 
ung de nes[=nas] tsong ka 

5 gser kang g.yu khang du byung de nas le{ng} cu <m>khab du ’byung 
de nas kam <> cu mkhar 

6 du ’byung ngo /de nas sha cu {rtsags ’byung ngo} /de nas rgya gar 
yul na /dpal shi lin na len tra 

7 {slob pa ched po} dang bya rgod {phags ri} la bcom ldan ’das shag 
kya thub pa’i {zha} ... 

8 mthong du {mchi bar} nges so /’di man chad rgya bod byin gyis 
kyang gar ... {chad} ... 

9 ... {s..ching..g} dang /su skyal rim par ba gyi+s pa lags so /de yan 
chad du yod ... 

10 byin gyi [brlabs] {kyang} /’di gar bab par me hod nas su bgyi ba 
dang {bsu} skyel {rim par] ... 

11 mdzo{ng} ... la gnod pa byed pa ’am dge ’i bar cad byed pa gcig bod 
{na} rgya ga[r] 

12 gnyis kyang ...[thams] cad kyi phyogs bcu nas sngag kyi thun phab 
la rlung bskur 

13 la gtang ngo// ... //de ltar ni nam kas spring ngo /su yang ma gtse 
cig //.... // 
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This is a petition from the patron Ngog Luzhi Namka. A Chinese monk 
from China who is unequalled as a great ascetic, a great scholar and a 
great upholder of virtue is going to India to see the sites of Sdkyamuni. 
His route is as follows. Proceeding from Wutaishan he arrived at the 
gold and turquoise halls ofHezhou; after that he arrived at the mountain 
of Dantig Shan; after that he arrived at the gold and turquoise halls 
of Tsongka; after that he will arrive at the palace of Liangzhou; after 
that he will arrive at the castle of Ganzhou; after that he will arrive at 
Shazhou. After that he will certainly go to see the great teachers of SrT 
Ndlandd and the relics of Sdkyamuni at the Vulture’s Peak in India. 

Up to this point [in the monk’s journey] both Chinese and Tibetans 
have [treated him] honourably... and conducted him stage by stage. From 
this point onward, ... [he should be treated] honourably. Treat him as an 
object of veneration and conduct him stage by stage. [If] anyone harms 
him or obstructs his virtuous activities, be they Chinese or Tibetan, ... 
the news will carried away on the winds to the ten directions. This is 
Namka’s message: let nobody hurt [the monk]! 

This is the only letter on the scroll without an addressee, and it therefore 
lacks the standard polite preamble. Thus it should probably be considered 
an open letter or petition. The author of the letter has a Tibetan clan name, 
followed by a non-Tibetan, perhaps Chinese name ( lu zhi ) and a Tibetan 
name (nam ka, “sky”). The letter extols the virtue of the monk, then de¬ 
tails his route. The beginning and end points of the journey (Wutaishan and 
Nalanda) are of course a great distance from each other, but the intermedi¬ 
ate points in the journey are all within a relatively limited area. The tense 
of the verb (’)byung, meaning in this context “to arrive”, suggests that the 
pilgrim has already visited Hezhou, Dantig Shan and Tsongka, and is now 
departing for Liangzhou, after which he will visit Ganzhou and Shazhou. 
We can deduce that this letter was most likely written either in Tsongka or 
between Tsongka and Liangzhou. As it complements Letter 1 above, it may 
have originated from the same point in the pilgrim’s journey. 

Most of the place names here are self-explanatory, and have been dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter 2 above. Some of the Tibetan transliterations do need 
a little further comment. ’Go de shan represents the pronunciation of Wu¬ 
taishan at this time. Ga cu is a Tibetan transcription of the name Hezhou, 
as R.A. Stein has shown. 30 The “gold and turquoise temple” seems to be a 
standard way of referring to a temple, rather than a specific name, as the 


30 See Stein 1961: 33, 76. 
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same name is used for the temples of Hezhou and Tsongka. As we saw in 
Chapter 4, temples were built with turquoise tiles and with gold-painted 
pillars and beams. Several temples in Central and Western Tibet had the 
name “golden temple” (gser khang), including temples in the Zhalu and 
Tabo monasteries. More importantly, there is a Gser khang monastery near 
the town of Jentsa (Jionza), just to the southwest of Dantig. Although not 
located near the ancient sites of either Hezhou or Tsongka, it is evidence 
of the use of the name “golden temple” in the region. In a list of monas¬ 
teries established during the reign of the Tibetan emperor Tri Tsug Detsen 
(r.815-841) we also find a “Great Turquoise” (g.yu che) monastery founded 
in the Hexi province of Guazhou. 31 Another manuscript contains prayers for 
the consecration of the famous “Turquoise Grove” (g.yu tshal) monastery, 
founded by the same emperor. 32 

As for the Tibetan name Leng cu , there has been some dispute about 
which city it refers to. The name is seen in the eighth century Zhol pillar 
inscription as a transliteration of a Chinese place name. According to Hugh 
Richardson (1985: 1) it is there a transcription of Liangzhou . This 
conclusion was disputed by Li and Coblin (1987: 170-1) who argued on 
linguistic grounds that it must have been a transcription of Lingzhou MiH'l. 
However, the name also appears in the Old Tibetan Annals, where it clearly 
does refer to Liangzhou. 33 Whatever the case may be for the Zhol pillar in¬ 
scription, it is clear from the position of the place name Leng cu in this itin¬ 
erary that it should refer to Liangzhou. Liangzhou can be visited on a route 
between Tsongka and Ganzhou, but if Leng cu was Lingzhou it would entail 
the monk retracing his own route over several hundred miles. We also have 
the evidence of the stele inscription in part C of the Daozhao manuscript, 
which is from the Gantong monastery in Liangzhou, a clear indication that 
this city was visited by the pilgrim. Finally, Geza Uray also argued for the 
identification of Leng cu with Liangzhou based on this very manuscript, 
along with a number of other sources. 34 In our letter, after the name Leng cu 
we have the word khab. This term appears in several Dunhuang documents, 


31 Uebach 1990: 396 (From the chos ‘byung of Lde’u jo sras). 

32 Pelliot tibetain 16 and IOL Tib J 751. See Kapstein 2004. 

33 See Dotson 2009: 130, and the discussion in Rong 1990-91: 261-264. 

34 See Uray 1991: 215-219. Other manuscripts containg the name Leng cu mentioned by 
Uray are IOL Tib J 134 (Ch.73.iv. 14) and Pelliot tibetain 1082. Also the Old Tibetan 
Annals II has Leng cu khar tsan (Or.8212/187, 1.33) being attacked by the Tibetan 
army in the year 758. The name khar tsan appears as an administrative distict called 
khrom in IOL Tib J 751 (38v.2) and Pelliot tibetain 1089 (recto 1.12, 30, 35). 
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where it sometimes seems to signify a place such as a castle or palace. 35 In a 
similar way, the next town, Ganzhou ( kam cu) is a characterized as a mkhar 
(“castle” or “fort”). The latter is still found as a name element in several 
towns in the region; for example, Dowi Khar (r do sbis mkhar). 

Shi lin na len tra is of course Sri Nalanda. This is the great monasteric 
university located in the (modern) Patna district of Bihar, the destination of 
Chinese pilgrims from Faxian onwards. Note that the transcription of Sri 
(shi lin) is similar to Chinese transcriptions (e.g. Hl^II) while the transcrip¬ 
tion of Nalanda (na len tra) is the same as found in later Tibetan transcrip¬ 
tions. In the Dba’ bzhed, for example, we find Shi le / Shri ri Na len tra. 36 
The writer of this letter has added, redundantly, the Tibetan word dpal at the 
beginning which translates Sanskrit srT. 

Between this letter and the following there is a worn line of Chinese charac¬ 
ters, which are mostly illegible. This line has not been smudged with black 
i nk as the other erased ones but has simply been worn out to the point of il¬ 
legibility. It is possible to discern that the first two characters are [l(ti'fti (MC: 
tsyewH ljowng), which occur several times in this manuscript. 

MMPOOPOOOOOP® 

HX: tsiau hup [...] pian [...] 

MC: tsyewH ljowng [...] bjienH [...] 

This line is followed by the third Tibetan letter: 

9.2.5 Tibetan Letter 3 

1 st[o]n chen po’i zha sngar// // 

2 smar kham rin chen rdo rjes mchid gsol ba/ 

3 dgongs pa zab mo’i sku ma nye{l} n... dang/ chos {nyid} kyi dgongs 
{la} {myi} la bar myi mnga’ 

4 rin po che sku la snyun bzhes sam ma bzhes// {yi ge las snyun gsol 
zhing mchis} 

5 slad na rgya yul nas hwa shang btsun ba {mkhas pa} la bul du gyis ... 
// ... {rgya gar} nas 


35 See for example IOL Tib J 1368, 11.39 and 48. Thomas (1951: 12) translates khab as 
“mansion.” See also Pelliot tibetain 1040, 1.6 and Pelliot tibetain 1285, 11.103, 122, 
123, 124, 129, 130, 146. This is not the same as the administrative term of the Tibetan 
empire, khab so, which seems to indicate a treasury or officials responsible for the 
treasury (see Li and Coblin 1987: 125). 

36 Pasang and Diemberger 2000: 39 (5b) and 90 (25a). 
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6 rgya gar gi yul du /bcom {ldan ’das} shag kya thub pa {gdung la 
phyag} tshal du mchi 

7 ba ’di /’sprin chen gtsug lag khang du myi bskyal du myi rung // 
thugs dam la dgongs// 

This is addressed to the great teacher: a petitioning letter from Markham 
Rinchen Dorje. Please write a letter to say whether your body has been 
weakened by your profound meditation and whether, even though there 
are no obstacles to your meditation on the nature of reality (dharmata), 
your precious self may have fallen ill. 

On to other matters. A Chinese monk who is learned and an upholder 
of virtue is travelling from China to India to pay homage to the relics of 
Sdkyamuni. It would be improper not to escort him to the Dayun monas¬ 
tery. Consider your commitments. 

This brief letter is addressed to an unnamed monastic with the title “great 
teacher” (ston chen po). This letter, like the next two, uses the phrase mchid 
gsol ba, indicating a letter to a person of superior rank. 37 This is interesting, 
since here as in the next two letters, the sender is a lay person, presumably 
an official, and the addressee is a monastic. The addressee is also addressed 
with the epithet Rinpoche ( rin po che), one of the earliest occurrences of 
this honorific title for a respected Buddhist monk. 38 Here the sender is a 
Markham Rinchen Dorje; the first part of his name indicates that he is a 
Tibetan from Markham (smar khams), an area of eastern Tibet. The second 
part of his name, Rinchen Dorje, also appears in the Chinese writing on this 
side of the scroll. 

The handwriting of this letter is a fluid cursive style with similarities to 
the later khyug style. This style of writing is not seen in the cursive hand¬ 
writing of Tibetan documents from the Dunhuang area. This suggests that it 
may have been a recent development among the Tibetan officials which had 
not been widely adopted, at least before the eleventh century, by the writers 
of Tibetan documents in Amdo. This could help us to date the emergence of 
the khyug style to this very period. 


37 Takeuchi 1990: 183. 

38 Another occurrence of this title in the Dunhuang manuscripts is the letter found in Pel- 
liot tibetain 1284 (discussed in Takeuchi 1990). As Iwasaki Tsutomu has pointed out, 
we also find this title occuring in the early eleventh century in Chinese transcription 
in the Song huiyao (Iwasaki 1993: 19), as the name of a monk bringing tributes from 
the Liangzhou area to the Song court. 
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At this point in his journey the pilgrim may have reached the destination 
mentioned in Letter 1 and implied in Letter 2: Liangzhou. This is where he 
took a copy of the stele inscription at the Gantong monastery that comprises 
Manuscript C. Thus this letter may be written by a Tibetan official in Li¬ 
angzhou. The letter is asking for an escort to the Dayun monastery 
(sprin chen). In the reign of Empress Wu Zetian KMlK (r. 690-705), a 
monastery with the name of Dayun (the Chinese translation of Mahamegha, 
‘great cloud’) was established in every prefecture in the Empress’s honour. 
This fact makes the location of the Dayun monastery mentioned in this let¬ 
ter difficult to determine, but it might refer to the monastery of that name in 
Ganzhou, the next city on the pilgrim’s itinerary. 

9.2.6 Chinese Notes 3 

HX: sian par tsy [...] tsiup ( } “bo- pau 

MC: sen pat tsyo [...] tsyuwngH ] mjang pawX 

The following characters appear lower on the same line as the previous line 
and are almost completely invisible, possibly as a result of having been 
erased. In a similar manner, the line following that on the manuscript is also 
barely visible. 

M^MPifP^ 

HX: tsiau liup liup pa ts‘iuk [...] "dam [...] pu 

MC: tsyewH ljowng ljowng ba xjuwk [...] nom [...] buX 

(rest of line worn off) 

HX: tsiau liup liup pa ts‘iuk ts w it I'nn ts w it I "an ... 

MC: tsyewH ljowng ljowng ba xjuwk tswit IwonH tswit IwonH ... 

(rest of line worn off) 

HX: [...] tsup k‘a li tsiok lak k‘a pgi ts w it Dan pan ... 

MC: [...] tsowng xa liX tsjowk lak khaX ngi tswit IwonH pwonX ... 

The name !!(p ifti (Tib. chos lung) appears here as the first part of the second 
and third names. The last line refers to a monastery (gtsug lag khang) at 
Tsongka (tsong ka’i). Here and the line above we also find the name of a 
rank, perhaps mchod blon, an official responsible for religious offerings. 


39 Two small illegible chars inserted after ifecS? 
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9.2.7 Tibetan Letters 4, 5 

1 {lung} song lha gang gi gnas brtan ched po ban de ched po’i zha sngar// 

2 dmog ’bum bdag gis mchid gsol pa’ 

3 snga slad ’drul ba’i ... mchid kyis rmas {nad} ... {ma nges pas} lags 
pa na dbyigsu gees pa’i sku la 

4 sku snyung myi mnga’ bar khums / mchid gi yi ge la ... snyung gsol 
zhing [...ci gnang / slad na] rgya’i rgyal 

5 ’khams nas hwa shang btsun pa ched {po} zhig {pu} rgya gar gi yul 
du shag kya thub pa’i zhal mthong {du} mchi ba lags / 

6 ’di tshun chad du yang bdag cag {ngan} pa {gser} pa’i dge ba’i bshes 
gnyen {rnams kyis kyang} bskyal rim par 

7 [bgyis pa lags/ de yang de phan chad du yang thugs dam la dgongs pa 
’i] dge ba’i bshes nyen dang 

8 [chab srid] ...gs {rin} zhang Ion rga las stsogs pa rnams kyis kyang / 
de bzhin du thugs dam dang chab srid la 

9 [dgongs] ste bsu bskyal rim pa ra[=par] <myi mdzad du myi rung> 
+mdzad nas sprin chen gtsug lag khang du myi bskyal du myi rung+ // 
//lha myi phyogs kyang de bzhin du dgongs par gsol 

This is addressed to the great elders and the great monks of the Longxing 
temple: a petitioning letter from Mog Bumdag. According to previous 
letters that have gone back and forth [between us], I hear that you have 
no injuries or disease and your bodies as valuable as gemstones are free 
from infirmity. Please send a letter about your health. 

On to other matters. A monk from the empire of China, a great up¬ 
holder of virtue, is going to the land of India in order to see the face of 
Sdkyamuni. Up to this point we lowly ones, the spiritual guides ofSerpa, 
have escorted him stage by stage. Therefore the spiritual guides who con¬ 
sider their vows of benevolence, the ... [of the] kingdom (chab srid), the 
uncle-ministers (zhang blon) and the rest should consider their vows and 
the kingdom. Escorting [the monk] by stages, take him to the Dayun mon¬ 
astery. It would be improper not to do so. I ask those in the religious and 
the secular spheres to consider this. 

1 @ bstan pa {dang dge’ ’dun} gi mnga’ bdag /gnyi zla ’od sbyor gi 
rkyen /’dzam bu gling [rgya]n dam pa’ /slob ched po byang chub 

2 rin po ches ...r du mdzad pa /thugs dam rtse geig du mdzad pa’i dg[e 
ba’i bshes gny]en sde tsogs kyi zha sngar// // 

3 dmog ’bum bdag gis mchid gsol bas/ /snga slad ’drul ba las mchid 
kyis {rmas} pa/ /spyi’i theg pa bskyang 
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4 ba dang [’grab mang po] {chen po} {rkyen} du ’gyur ba dang /thugs 
dam rtse gcig du mdzad pa’i dgongs pas sku mnyel ba ma lags 

5 pa / [sku ri}n po che dbyigs gees pa ma snyun [myi mnga’ ba] khums 
/’sprul chen sum cu las gus par snying gsol 

6 {bar} mchis / / [sla]d nas tong kun rgya rje’i spya nga nas / hwa 
shang dka thub ched po mkhas pa’i phul du phyin pa cig 

7 {rgya gar gi} yul du shag kya thub pa’i {zhal} mthong du mchi ba 
lags /’di tshun chad du bdag cag gser ba stong sde’i 

8 {dge slong} mams kyis kyang /bsu <deletion> bskyal rim pas bgyis / 
<deletion> de phan chad du yang de bzhin thugs khral 

9 ... nas /thugs dam la dgongs pa ste /lung song gi lha sde’i stsam du 
myi bskyal du myi rang// // 

10 lha myi phyogs kyang de bzhin du myi dgongs su myi rung// 

This is addressed to the lords of the teachings and the monastic com¬ 
munity, they who unite the sun and the moon, the sublime ornaments 
of JambudvTpa, the assembly of teachers who [venerate] their precious 
enlightened masters and who single-mindedly carry out their commit¬ 
ments: a petitioning letter from Mog Bumdag. According to what has 
been said in the previous letters that have gone back and forth [between 
us], your meditative activities of maintaining all the vehicles, ... becom¬ 
ing accomplished, single-mindedly [carrying out] your vows have not 
fatigued your bodies. I hear that your precious bodies, as valuable as 
gemstones, are free from infirmity. I request with devotion a letter from 
the thirty great emanations. 

On to other matters. A monk coming from the presence of the Chinese 
emperor [at] Tongkun, a great ascetic and a particularly fine scholar, is 
going to India to see the face of Sdkyamuni. Up to this point we the monks 
of the Serpa thousand district have escorted him stage by stage. Accord¬ 
ingly, from this point onward, [avoiding] unhappiness, not to consider 
your commitments and conduct him to the monastic estate of Longxing 
would be improper. It would be improper for any in the religious and 
secular spheres not to consider likewise. 

Letters 4 and 5 are written in the same handwriting, and in both cases the 
sender identifies himself as Mog Bumdag (Dmog ’bum bdag). This unusual 
name could be translated as “master of a thousand troops.” 40 Although no 


40 “A thousand troops” (dmag ‘bum) appears in other Tibetan sources. This is reading 
dmag for dmog. However, the name appears twice, and dmog does not seem to be a 
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such title has been found in any other document, it is conceivably a local Ti¬ 
betan military title (perhaps self-assigned). The author also refers to himself 
with the religious title of ‘spiritual friend’ (dge ba’i bshes gnyen) and as a 
monk (dge slong). This does not necessarily preclude his being a military 
leader as well (see Section 3 on Tibetan monastic lineages that allowed 
involvement in politics). 

If Letter 3 was written in or near Liangzhou, as we suggested, these two 
letters may have been written at the next major town on the pilgrim’s route, 
Ganzhou. Now, Letters 4 and 5 appear to have been copied onto the scroll 
the wrong order. Letter 5 (which ought to come first) is addressed to a lo¬ 
cal monastery. The name of the addressee is not mentioned, but there is 
mention of “thirty great emanations” ( ’sprul chen sum cu), a number which 
suggests a rather large monastic establishment. The letter also suggests fre¬ 
quent communication between the sender and the addressee. Thus it is plau¬ 
sible that the addressee is in a monastery near Ganzhou. The letter asks for 
an escort to the Longxing (lung song) monastery itlWvf- 41 

Letter 4 (which ought to come next) is addressed to the heads of Long¬ 
xing monastery requesting an escort for the next stage of the journey: to the 
Dayun monastery. The escort is requested to accompany the monk “in sta¬ 
ges” ( rim par) suggesting that this part of the journey (between the Longxing 
and Dayun monasteries) may have included several major stopping-points 
along the way. The Dayun monastery that is the destination of this part of 
the journey could thus have been a monastery in Shazhou (i.e. Dunhuang) 
as a Dayun monastery is also attested there - see immediately below. 42 

Also mentioned in both letters is a district called Serpa (gser pa), which 
is referred to in Letter 5 as a thousand district (stong sde), an important 


scribal error. Another possible reading is dmog = rmog, as the d prefix sometimes 
changes to r in the Dunhuang manuscripts (e.g. dngos -> rngos in Or.8210/S.95/V.8, 
1.16). 

41 This transcription is not attested elsewhere for the Longxing monastery. In Pelliot 
tibetain 999 we have lung hung si (11.1-2). However, there is significant geographi¬ 
cal and temporal distance between the Daozhao manuscript and Pelliot tibetain 999. 
While Pelliot tibetain 999 is dated to 842 and originates from Dunhuang itself, the 
relevant letters in the Daozhao manuscript are dated to the late 960s, over 120 ye¬ 
ars later, and originate from the Tsongka or Liangzhou area. Therefore, while the 
identification of the Tibetan transcription lung song with the Longxing monastery is 
uncertain, we do not think it unlikely. It is also significant that the Chinese name of the 
Longxing monastery nlPlTf is written elsewhere on this side of the scroll. 

42 Ning Qiang (2004: 113-114) suggests that the Dayun monastery at Dunhuang may be 
the identified with the cave temple with the giant Maitreya statue that is still found at 
the cliff site. 
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type of territorial division used in the Tibetan Empire. What it might mean 
here in a post-imperial context is unclear, but it may be a local district in 
the Liangzhou-Ganzhou area, or perhaps the larger area covered by these 
letters, encompassing Tsongka and Hezhou to the south as well (see the 
introduction to this chapter for further discussion of this term). Along with 
thousand district other terms from the imperial period crop up in these last 
two letters: uncle-minister (zhang blon) and kingdom (chab srid), and as 
we saw in Chapter 4, the imperial title tsenpo (btsan po) was used by local 
rulers at Liangzhou. These letters indicate the process by which the termi¬ 
nology of the imperial period was adopted by local Tibetan rulers after the 
fall of the empire. As mentioned earlier, the main reason is likely to have 
been to appropriate something of the prestige still associated with the fallen 
empire. 

The statement in Letter 5 that the pilgrim has come from the presence of 
the Chinese emperor is particularly interesting. As we mentioned in Chap¬ 
ter 3, this links our monk to the large group of pilgrims whose travel was 
authorized by the Song emperor Taizu in the 960s. The Tibetan name of the 
emperor, tong kun rgya rje, may be another link to Taizu. The second part of 
the title is clear; we have good precedents for taking rgya rje to refer to the 
Chinese emperor. 43 The first part of the name is clearly not Tibetan, but does 
appear in later Tibetan literature (sometimes in the form stong khun ) where 
its meaning has been debated. Since this occurrence in the manuscript rep¬ 
resents the earliest appearance of the term, and has previously gone unno¬ 
ticed, we will look in some detail what it could mean. It is almost certainly 
a transliteration of a Chinese term, as most other commentators have recog¬ 
nised. 44 The two most likely readings of tong kun are (i) Dongjun i4-£/ i, the 
“ruler of the East” in Chinese mythology, (ii) Dongjing j^LFR, the “Eastern 
capital” the name of the capital of the Song dynasty, now Kaifeng. 45 


43 Several old sources, including the Old Tibetan Annals (Or.8212/187, 11.49, 54, 80). 
The Zhol Pillar (South face, 1.46; see Li and Coblin 1987: 144) and the Lhasa Treaty 
Pillar (West face, 1.13; see Li and Coblin 1987: 38), use rgya rje to denote the emperor 
of Tang China. This use would have been well known to Tibetans. We should not take 
this meaning entirely for granted, as in the document Pelliot tibetain 1111 (1.19), we 
find rgya rje as the title of a local Chinese ruler, but this is an exception to the usual 
use. 

44 This question has recently been addressed by the Tibetan scholar Skal bzang thogs 
med (2006). However, his treatment does not consider this manuscript, or other early 
sources discussed here. 

45 A third possibility was suggested by R.A. Stein: “Ruler of the Tang [dy¬ 

nasty].” 

On Tappelle aussi Tang-kun rgyal po avec la meme epithete (Stein, L’eppopee de 
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The reading of Tong kun as Dongjun iliff, the mythical “ruler of the 
East,” is given by the modern Tibetan-Chinese dictionary Tshig mdzod chen 
mo, in which tong khun is equivalent to lung kus, the transliteration of jflff, 
defined as a term of respect. 46 This interpretation was originally suggested 
by the fourth Karmapa Rolpai Dorje ( Rolpa’i rdo rje, 1340-1383), and is 
favoured by the contemporary Tibetan scholar Skal bzang thogs med. 47 This 
is based on the appearance of the phrase “the Stong khun king (of) China” 
(.rgya nag stong khun rgyalpo) in several sources, the most famous being in 
a verse biography of Atisa, the Indian saint who spent his later years in Tibet 
in the early eleventh century. The verses, written by Atisa’s disciple Nag 
tsho (1011-1064), include comparison of the Indian king who was Atisa’s 
father with the “The Stong khun king (of) China.” These verses became 
very well-known through being included in the first pages of Tsongkhapa’s 
Great Treatise on the Stages of the Pallid* The strength of this interpretation 
is that (s)tong k(h)un offers a very close approximation of the pronunciation 


Gesar..., p.78) ou encore Tong-khun, sTong-khun f khun) [dKar-chag du Tang-jur de 
Dergue, 274a, 282 b, 318a], Ca dernier nom est peut-etre une transcription de chinois 
T’ang-kiun i!T§, “souverain des T’ang.” (Stein 1961: 29 n.70). 

However, given the content of our letter, this reading is rather unlikely. It is concei¬ 
vable that the Tibetan neighbours of China’s tenth century dynasties continued to refer 
to Chinese emperors with the name of the old Tang dynasty, but as this name is not 
attested in any Tibetan writings during the Tang dynasty, this would be a very specu¬ 
lative conclusion. 

46 In addition, a modern dictionary of archaic terms, the Bodyig brda rnying tshig mdzod 
has an entry for tong kun smad (‘lower’ or ‘eastern’ tong kun), which it defines as eit¬ 
her a place-name for Khotan, or as rkong nyang, the ruler of Khotan. This would seem 
to be a specific meaning created by adding smad (‘lower’ or ‘eastern’) and is probably 
not strictly relevant here, except to show that tong kun was used as an honorific for 
kings. 

47 Skal bzang thogs med 2006. His conclusion (translated from the Tibetan), is as fol¬ 
lows: 

To summarize what has been said above, this term stong khun is not a genuine Tibetan 
word. It means “a king of eastern China,” as stated by the all-knowing Rolpai Dorje. 
Later it was transliterated into Tibetan. Based on the methods for doing this, the Chi¬ 
nese word dongjun ill jlj was transliterated as stong khun etc. based on its sound. As 
the phrase was widespread, minor regional differences appeared in the way it was 
written - this is certainly the reason. That is why, if one tries to understand the Tibetan 
word on its own, just according to the method of etymology, then certainly it hardly 
needs to be said that one will naturally fall down the precipitous cliffs of meanings. 
(Skal bzang thogs med 2006: 277.) 

48 See Tsong-kha-pa 2000: 36 (f.4), and p.377 n.8. See also Blue Annals p.297; trans¬ 
lation in Roerich 1996: 31. The Tibetan text is cited in Skal bzang thogs med 2006: 
270. 
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of Dongjun jfC^t in the tenth century. However, the phrase does not suggest 
conclusively that stong khun is a personal epithet rather than the seat of the 
emperor. 

The second reading is supported by certain appearances of the term tong 
kun (with exactly the same spelling) as an apparent toponym in Tibetan 
literature. In a biography of the first Karmapa, Dusum Khyenpa (Dus gsum 
mkhyen pa, 1110-1193), there are several stories of past lives of the Kar¬ 
mapa and his interlocutors. In one such story we find a reference to Tong 
kun as a famous place which somebody wishes very much to visit. 41 -* In a dif¬ 
ferent biography of Dusum Khyenpa there is a story about an Indian teacher 
who travelled from India to Tong kun in China. 50 We also find a reference, 
in the works of Jigten Gonpo (’Jig rten mgon po, 1143-1217), to the “seat 
of Tong kun (in) China” (rgya nag tong kun gyi gdan). Here Tong kun is 
said to be a place where precious vases are made. 51 

Thus we can be sure that (s)Tong k(h)un was used as a toponym in Ti¬ 
betan literature. Now, tong kun is close to the tenth-century pronunciation 
of “Eastern capital.” There were several “eastern capitals” in the his¬ 
tory of East Asia - TSkyo is still one - but during the Song dynasty by 
far the most important was the Song capital, the modern city of Kaifeng. 
Therefore if the Tibetan word Tong kun is a toponym, then in the context 
of our manuscript it should refer to the Song capital. Supporting this is the 
fact that, as we saw in Chapter 3, a large number of monks were sent to 
India in the 960s by the first Song emperor Taizu, who had recently estab¬ 
lished his base at the Eastern Capital. In addition, the Eastern Capital 
was the starting point of the pilgrimage route detailed in the tenth century 


49 See p. 18 in Rje 'gro ba ’/ mgon po rin po che ’i mam thar skyes rabs dang bcas pa rin 
chen phreng ba 'bring po, attributed to a Bde chung ba. In another story in this text 
there is a reference to an Indian alchemist who was invited to China by the “Tong kun 
king” ( tong kun rgyal po) and met him at Wutaishan (p.29). See Selected Writings of 
the First Zhwa-nag Karma-pa Dus-gsum-mkhyen-pa. 

50 See pp.75-76 in Rje dus gsum mkhyen pa’i mam thar , attributed to Rgang lo tsa ba 
(perhaps Sgang lo tsa ba, 15th c.), and also found in the volume Selected Writings of 
the First Zhwa-nag Karma-pa Dus-gsum-mkhyen-pa, Dzongsar Chhentse Labrang, 
Palace Monastery (Gangtok 1980). 

51 See vol.4, p.95 of The Collected Writings (Gsung-'bum) of 'Bri-gung Chos-rje 'Jig- 
rten-mgon-po Rin-chen-dpal. On the same page there is also a reference to “the land 
of Po in China” (rgya nag po’i yul). It is clear in both cases that these are toponyms. 
Note that this follows the standard form of Tibetan topynyms, where a specific loca¬ 
tion can be preceded by a general location for the sake of clarification. 

Many thanks to Dan Martin for locating these references. 
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manuscript Or.8210/S.383. In this case, our letter would be referring to “the 
Chinese emperor of the Eastern Capital.” 

Throughout the tenth century there were several dynasties based at the 
Eastern Capital, which contributed to the city becoming the economic hub 
of Central China. 52 Thus the Tibetans may have begun referring to “the em¬ 
peror of the Eastern Capital” before Taizu established it as the capital of 
the Song in 960. It is interesting that the term does not appear in any pre¬ 
tenth century sources, in which the Chinese emperor is always referred to 
simply as “the Chinese emperor” (rgya rje). The phrase tong kun rgya rje 
may date from after the disintegration of the Tang dynasty, from the pe¬ 
riod when there were several rulers going by the name “Chinese emperor” 
and referring specifically to the emperor based at the Eastern Capital, 
Kaifeng. 53 

The links between Kaifeng and the pilgrimage represented in the letters 
in the Daozhao manuscript, and the predominance of Kaifeng as the “East¬ 
ern Capital” during the tenth century, favours the second reading of the 
Tibetan transcription tong kun as fim “eastern capital”. This is supported 
by the appearance of the term as a toponym in the later Tibetan works men¬ 
tioned above. 54 On the other hand, tong kun is an imperfect transliteration of 
because the second syllable should be pronounced closer to king, and 
indeed in other sources we find the Tibetan transcription kying. Therefore 


52 The so-called “Five Dynasties” succeeded each other at Kaifeng between 907 and 
960. The Later Zhou, which briefly preceded the Song dynasty during 951-60, uni¬ 
fied much of northern China, and contributed to the reconstruction of Kaifeng and 
the surrounding regions (See Gernet 1996: 268, 300-301, 317). The outher walls of 
Kaifeng, which greatly expanded the city, were built in 954. For China’s neighbours, 
Taizu would at first have been merely the next in a line of recent imperial dynasties 
based at the Eastern Capital, rather than - as we know with hindsight - the founder of 
one of China’s major dynasties. 

53 Kaifeng continued to be the most important mercantile city in China during the ele¬ 
venth century, when there was a liberalization of regulations regarding travel and trade 
which made the city into a new kind of urban centre (Gernet 1996: 316-318). Even 
after Kaifeng fell to the the Jurchens in the twelfth century, it remained the southern 
capital of the new Jin dynasty. It was only in the Yuan dynasty (1271-1378) that Kai¬ 
feng lost the title of “Eastern Capital” and was renamed Bianliang '/T§S. This also 
marked the beginning of the city’s decline. While we still see references to Stong khun 
in Tibetan literature after the fourteenth century, these apparently treat it as a synonym 
for China in general. 

54 With regard to these later sources, we should also expect that the Tibetan interepre- 
tation of the term may have changed over time. As Skal bzang thogs med (2006) has 
shown, the later Tibetan commentarial tradition was unsure of how to explain the 
term, and several interpretations were attempted. 
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we must leave these two possibilities open. In either case, given the date of 
968 on Part C of the Daozhao manuscript, there is a good possibility that 
the Chinese emperor mentioned in the letter was indeed the first emperor of 
the Song dynasty, Taizu. 

9.2.8 Concluding Tibetan notes 

1 @//mkhan po gi sing tung gis ’od snang du 

2 <@//sing tung> bskyal // ’od snang gi gnas stan gis cang rab gi sar 

bskyal//slop pon rab gsal 

3 gi mkhan po chos skyab gi sar rdzangs // 

Conducted by the sengtong of the abbot to Radiant Light [monastery]. 

Conducted by the elder of Radiant Light [monastery] to the residence of 

Chang Rab[sal]. 

Sent to the residence of Chokyab, the abbot of master Rabsal. 

These notes detail the last stages of the monk’s journey, at least as far as 
we have it recorded on this scroll. Unlike the Tibetan writings above, this 
is not a letter. These notes appear to have been written not for the benefit 
of the pilgrim monk, but as a record for the monastic officials mentioned in 
them. This may explain why the scroll was kept in Dunhuang - it became a 
record of the responsibilities fulfilled by the local monastic establishment. 
According to these notes the monk was first taken to the abbot of an esta¬ 
blishment (presumably a monastery) called Radiant Light {’od snang). 55 
From there he was escorted to the residence (sa) of a master Chang Rab¬ 
sal - perhaps master of the Dayun monastery, the destination specified in 
the previous letter. The pilgrim seems to have received scant welcome here, 
as he was subsequently “sent” {rdzangs), presumably without an escort to 
the residence of Chokyab, who as an abbot would have been a rank lower 
than the master. 

The presence of the Chinese official monastic title sengtong {nlft sug¬ 
gests that this final part of the journey is within the area of Shazhou (Dun¬ 
huang) itself. The names of the other monastic officials continue to be Ti¬ 
betan, although the name Chang Rabsal appears to be part-Chinese. He is 
apparently a master {slob dpon), one of the highest monastic ranks. Thus 
these notes may represent the pilgrim’s arrival at the destination mentioned 


55 This could perhaps be a Tibetan name for the Jinguang (“Golden Light’) monastery 
at Dunhuang. There is no attested monastery in Dunhuang with a name that could be 
literally translated with ’od snang. 
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in the final letter above, the Dayun monastery, probably in Dunhuang itself. 
Interestingly, a monk with the name of Chang who is the master of the 
Dayun monastery at Dunhuang is mentioned in another manuscript, one of 
the Sino-Tibetan Buddhist glossaries. 56 

The importance of the Chang (i.e. Zhang) family in Dunhuang has been 
discussed by Teiser: 

Simply in terms of numbers the Changs, comprising several distinct li¬ 
neages, were a powerful force in the region: between the years 775 and 
1000, people with the surname Chang amounted to 16 percent of the re¬ 
corded population of Tun-huang. Chang I-ch’ao (r.851-872) led an army 
that overthrew Tibetan rule over Tun-huang in 848. From 851 until about 
920 the Chinese court bestowed the formal rights to rule the area, by 
hereditary succession, to three generations of Changs, according them 
the title Kuei-i-chiin chieh-tu-shih (Military Commissioners of the Kuei-i 
Commandery). Before, during, and after the period of formal rule by the 
Chang family, members of the lineage were active, and at times preemi¬ 
nent, in the cultural life of Tun-huang. They wrote texts, commissioned 
scriptures, joined the Buddhist order, and paid for the construction of 
new grottoes. 57 

Teiser also points out that the monk Daozhen, who greatly expanded the 
monastic library of Sanjie monastery in the tenth century, was a member of 
the Chang family. We can add that there are at least sixty names of members 
of the Chang family attested in the Tibetan manuscripts from Dunhuang. 
Some of these Changs are were among the Chinese scribes made to copy 
the Aparimitayus and Prajndpdramita sutras in Dunhuang, known to us 
from the colophons of these sutras. Others were parties involved in con¬ 
tracts whose names are known to us from surviving contract manuscripts. 
Some of these Tibetan names are transcriptions of purely Chinese names, 
such as Cang cin dar (perhaps Zhang Jinda Others, like the name 

in our manuscript, have a Tibetan name as well as the Chang surname; for 
example, Cang lha snang. We do not know whether the latter were of partial 
Tibetan descent, or simply Chinese who adopted a Tibetan name. 58 


56 Pelliot chinois 2046 (= Pelliot tibetain 1257). The text is a Sino-Tibetan glossary of 
Buddhist terminology. The Tibetan colophon indicates that the Tibetan was written 
by a Dpal dbyangs. The name of Chang and the Dayun temple appear in the Chinese 
colophon. 

57 Teiser 1994: 146. 

58 See Ueyama 1990. 
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In the end, it seems that the last notes on the pilgrim’s scroll were written 
in Dunhuang itself, as the scroll acquired a further function, serving as an 
official record for the Sino-Tibetan monks of Dunhuang in their housing of 
the pilgrim. We do not know what happened to the pilgrim himself after he 
was taken into the care of the monks of Dunhuang. But his manuscript - 
including these letters of passage - was soon consigned to Cave 17, where 
it joined thousands of others, and where it remained for the next nine cen¬ 
turies. 


10 Conclusions 


As we put the individual parts of the Daozhao manuscript back together 
and roll up the scroll, we may reflect on what this exercise - the attempt to 
reconstruct the social life of a single manuscript - has achieved. Like the ac¬ 
tivity of pilgrimage, our study of the Daozhao manuscript has been as much 
about the process as the goal. We have taken the manuscript apart piece by 
piece, examining the place of each part in its own tradition of signification: 
a copy of a Chinese inscription going back to the early seventh century; 
a Chinese apocryphal sutra which was popular among travellers; Tibetan 
tantric texts containing some of the earliest examples of themes that became 
central to Tibetan Buddhism; and the pilgrim’s letters of passage, revealing 
the mechanics of Chinese pilgrimage through a thriving Tibetan-speaking 
population in Amdo, interacting with Chinese travellers through the me¬ 
dium of their shared commitment to Buddhism. Each of these texts has its 
own history and background of cultural signification. Yet they are also inti¬ 
mately connected through their physicality to a particular place and time at 
the borderlands of Chinese and Tibetan culture in the late tenth century. 

Our close reading of the individual parts of the Daozhao manuscript has 
shown that their pasting together was not haphazard, but evolved as the 
pilgrimage progressed. The scroll was a complex object of religious signi¬ 
ficance, similar versions of which were probably carried by other Buddhist 
pilgrims who travelled to India. It is also clear that the significance of ma¬ 
nuscripts like this one extended beyond the text they carried. For example, 
the Tibetan tantric texts on Manuscript B verso could not even be seen, as 
they faced inward, with Manuscripts A and C glued onto them. This sug¬ 
gests that such texts were not always intended to be read, that they could 
fulfill their religious function by their physical presence and their inclusion 
in the act of pilgrimage. 

Another thing that we have learned from the manuscript is that pilgrima¬ 
ges such as these were not understood as trips between two terminal points, 
such as Central China and India; the intermediate stations were equally 
important. The monk proceeded from monastery to monastery, not necessa¬ 
rily by the most direct route, presenting a letter of recommendation to each 
abbot along the way. This scroll was both a record of the pilgrimage and a 
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kind of spiritual certificate confirming the pilgrim’s attainment of his goals 
at each stage of the journey. As he travelled farther west, he and his patrons 
continued adding to the scroll, accumulating both copies of administrative 
documents and mementos of sacred sites. 

Why the manuscript ended up in the library cave at Dunhuang remains 
an open question. The manuscript itself does not include any information 
beyond the geographical limits of the Hexi corridor, which suggests that the 
pilgrim might have been using other similar manuscripts for the earlier and 
later stages of his journey. It is also possible, of course, that due to death, 
injury or other reasons, he was not able to go beyond Dunhuang, and his 
pilgrimage ended prematurely. As to why the manuscript was placed in the 
soon-to-be-sealed library cave, we should keep in mind one of the functions 
of the cave which we discussed earlier, that is, as a receptacle for offerings 
of dharma in the form of texts and paintings. The goal of Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrims to India is often given in contemporary accounts as “seeking the 
dharma and obtaining scriptures.” We have numerous records in historical 
sources of pilgrims bringing manuscripts with them as they returned from 
India. The case of Daozhao shows that manuscripts were also carried in the 
other direction. While not all of these would have qualified as “scriptures” 
in the same sense that Sanskrit sutras did, they were dharma, and as we saw 
in Chapter 2, could function as relics. 

In any case, the fact that Daozhao’s manuscript was left in the cave led 
to its preservation for over a thousand years. After the opening of the cave, 
the manuscripts and paintings therein took on a new role, as precious arte¬ 
facts held in museums, libraries and private collections. Many of the ma¬ 
nuscripts became primary sources for the study of history and culture. In 
this new role, the Daozhao manuscript has proved particularly illuminating. 
The discovery of manuscripts, inscriptions or other archaeological mate¬ 
rial is always intriguing because it gives us the opportunity to assess and 
verify the received sources. At the same time, we judge all newly found 
material against our existing knowledge and try to place it within the histo¬ 
rical narrative derived from extant texts. The Dunhuang manuscripts in this 
respect deserve our special attention, partly because of their exceptionally 
large number, and partly because they supply information about a region of 
which relatively little is known from traditional histories. 

Dunhuang was one of the westernmost outposts of the Chinese cultural 
sphere of influence, the last stop before entering the desert. Its location was 
also emblematic of the border between civilization and wilderness: Chinese 
pilgrims travelling through here were leaving behind their native land to 
traverse the great desert that separated them from India, the destination of 
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their spiritual quest. These journeys, undertaken during the Tang and Song 
periods, have been a major theme in Chinese literature, igniting popular 
imagination for the past millennium and half. Though actual historical re¬ 
cords of pilgrimages are not as numerous, the stories of the lives of famous 
monks preserved in literary and popular traditions provide many of the de¬ 
tails of the journey to the West. The Daozhao manuscript is a unique first¬ 
hand witness of the mass pilgrimage movement that developed in the 960s, 
during the first years of the reign of Emperor Taizu, the founder of the Song 
empire. 

The stele inscription copied on the manuscript allows us to establish that 
a Chinese pilgrim - whom we have called Daozhao after the name in the 
colophon - passed through Liangzhou in 968. This roughly coincides with 
the journey of two large groups of pilgrims (which may in fact overlap and 
at least partially refer to the same group) described in Chinese sources. The 
first group of 300 monks set out in 964; the second group of 157 monks de¬ 
parted in 966. Many of these pilgrims probably carried documents like the 
Daozhao manuscript, even if this is the only surviving example. As these 
pilgrims set out in the late 960s, Emperor Taizu was still trying to establish 
full control over his new empire. He was waging wars with his neighbours, 
while at the same time rapidly trying to put in place an efficient adminis¬ 
trative system. Ideology, which included religion, was one his methods of 
winning support and increasing central control. It is in this context that 
Buddhist pilgrims were sent westward beyond the frontier and new regula¬ 
tions governing every aspect of monastic life were issued. 

Most of these monks had to travel through the Hexi corridor and the city 
of Dunhuang, as Daozhao did on his way through the Tibetan-speaking 
region of Tsongka and Liangzhou. The letters of passage show the wor¬ 
kings of a closely tied network of monasteries in the Hexi corridor and 
reveal something of the bureaucratic support network that allowed large- 
scale pilgrimage to take place. Most of the letters were written by secular 
officials to heads of monasteries, which suggests that it was not sufficient 
for a pilgrim to obtain letters of passage between monasteries without the 
involvement of the local adminstration. At each stage of Daozhao’s journey 
through the area described by this manuscript, a Tibetan-speaking official 
providing him with a letter to the head of the local monastery asking for an 
escort to the next stage on the journey. The dividing line between secular 
and monastic realms becomes difficult to distinguish in the final letters, the 
author of which seems to straddle the roles of secular official and monk. 

Divisions between language and ethnic groups are also dissolved within 
the manuscript. Chinese and Tibetan are the two languages by far most 
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represented in the Dunhuang cotpus, and the Daozhao manuscript is an 
example of these two being used in close conjunction. The Tibetan letters 
of passage are interspersed with notes in Chinese characters. Furthermore, 
the majority of these notes are in fact Tibetan names and titles, transcribed 
phonetically using the Chinese script, thus effectively mixing both langua¬ 
ges and scripts. In its content as well, the Daozhao manuscript evidences a 
similar degree of ethnic, cultural and linguistic intermixing. Daozhao was 
Chinese but the letters of passage he carried with him were written in Tibe¬ 
tan. Thus Daozhao’s manuscript is evidence for a strong degree of Tibetan 
cultural influence in this region during the tenth century, with the Tibetan 
language being used by local Tibetans, and spoken by Chinese as a lingua 
franca in both secular and monastic spheres. 

Whether we look at the Daozhao manuscript as a single composite item, 
or focus on its individual parts, we are confronted with the intertextuality 
of manuscript culture. Not only the letters of passage, but each part of the 
manuscript is connected to the activity of Buddhist pilgrimage - even if that 
connection only reveals itself under close analysis. Even examined in isola¬ 
tion, each part of the manscript, whether a copy of a temple inscription, a 
Chinese sutra, a series Tibetan tantric texts, links us back again and again to 
the pilgrim and his journey. 
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Map 1. The monk’s planned pilgrimage route from Mount Wutai in Central China to the 
Nalanda monastery in Northern India. The dotted line indicates the portion of the journey 
for which we have no documentation. 
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Map 2. The monk’s route through the Hexi region, as evidenced in the Tibetan letters of 
passage. 
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